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CirATTKIi I. 

IXTItOIJUCTIOV. 

In his spleiulid Kpilogue U* “ The Scin<; ol the Ik ll,” 
writU'ii soon aftcT ScliUJer’a ilcatli, (ioeth*- siiys of liis 
friciHl that, iu his inolure “ tliat wliich futUi-s us 

all—the coinmoii—hiy far iH-hiiid liiiii.” It would l«* 
inij)OH8ihIc to indicuite uiore exactly the (piality wliitrh 
must im]iress every student of S<daller’.s ruieer. Kven 
in hiK ap|teamiico there wjw on asiH< t of j^ri*ntness ns Ik; 
walketl through the streets witli his firm military step, 
his tall form Uaveriiig a)K>vo the passeis-li}'. “ Ilis 
carriage, his walk, every one of his movements,” saiil 
(h>ethe to ICckt'riiUiiin, was proud and grand ; hut his 
eyes were milih” No one could talk avitli him without 
]>erceiving the loftiness of his aims ; and always he fidt, 
even to his last hours, that, whatever husk In* had ac- 
coijiplishetl, still w'ider worlds remainc<l fur him to con- 
quer. For many years his life was one of almost con- 
y.c. —XV. 
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slant suffering; but pain could not break his iron will, 
or turn hiin from the path on which l»e had elected to 
march. The meanest subjects ho strove to see in the 
light of great ideas; and in Ids search for truth ho never 
allowed his judgments to become liard doctrines, but sul> 
mitted them willingly to new tosts, holding that man rises 
to genuine dignity, not so much by what ho believes ns by 
the temper in which he believes it. Schiller’s poetry is 
marked by the same gramleur of tone as that which char¬ 
acterised his thought and feeling. The passions which 
ho prefers to represent are liigh, enduring, and strenu¬ 
ous-passions which, if gratified, create around them a 
new world ; which, if baffled, rend human nature in its 
depths. With how many lieroic fonus has he not en¬ 
riched modern literature!—forms which breathe the 
sj)irit of his own inmost life, and which jmssess an 
eternal freshness and vitality. Only the highest poeU 
of all—and Schiller docs not rank with them—have the 
capacity of appreciating e(iuaUy the tragedy and the 
comedy of existence. To humour ho was not inaccessible, 
but wit, in its most refined forms, was lujyoiul bis range ; 
and it was more natural to him to grasp bis materials 
boldly and firmly, than to handle them with a light 
and delicate touch. Tlio peculiarities of his genius 
wore not, however, incompatible with a fine feeling for 
the gentler aspects of life; and amid the “crashing 
splendours" of his heroic confticts we often detect a 
note of exquisite tenderness and pathos. 

It is commonly said of Schiller, that in all his -writ¬ 
ing ho is the representative and the advocate of a par¬ 
ticular set of ideas. “ Schiller," says Heine, » wroto for 
the great ideas of the Revolution; he destroyed the 
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Bastille of the intellect, ho aj»KMl in hniltUn^ tlio toini>le 
of fn:e«ioin.” He had, it is true, a strong jvassi*>u f.ir 
onlend lilx.rty, and with this he coml)iijisl an i -iually 
strong sentiment of humanity. It was imiM».-i.sil)h* f,)r 
him U) refniiii from exim-ssing tho.e« <-lements of his 
•diameter in his work-s and it is because lie exjuosseil 
them that his highe.st concc*j>tit>n.s convey so j>owerful un 
impression of sincerity ami truth. Moix-over, liis writ¬ 
ings wore one of the mightiest inlluences in artmsing in 
the (ierman mind a longing fcjr a worthier national life; 
and they still feed the flame which tliey hfl|a-d to kindle. 
It is, however, to do Schiller extreme injustice to sup- 
ivise tliat he was notliing more than a i»roclaiinor of new 
social and jKilitieal doctrines. Kven in his earliest 
drama.«i, which wore tlio j>aK.sioimto uttemnee of long-sup- 
pres-sed emotion.s, he did not alU.gi-ther ilisregard tin* 
claims of art; ami in hi.s mature laliours these claims be¬ 
came absoliiUdy HUj.reine. It was one of liLs fundamental 
princijiles tliat the ai'tist is iK»t directly conc4*rned with 
the pmctical effect of liis work ; that lie lias to think 
«»nly of its artistic ipiulity. 'J’liat a work of art, if its 
artLstic ipiality Iw true, will indirectly fitimuhite man’s 
moral nature by making him vivi»lly coiisciou.s i»f his 
IM>wer and freedom, .ScliilUr firmly maintained ; but lie 
also maintainwl that to make this tlie end of art is to 
conflict with its essential tendencies and to defeat its 
pro|H;r aim. Hence when, in some of hi.s chii f dmnia.s, 
lie intnKluces the concejitioiis of humanity and freeilom, 
he iloe.s so becaitse tUruugli them, with liLs .sjiecial tein- 
pemimuit, he is able must directly and nmat jKiwerfulIy 
b> achieve the jiurjiuse of tmgisly ; and he det'rminea 
the eharacUT of their exprf.s.sioii in accorduiiee with the 
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artistic necessities of his seheiiie. It is, therefore, as an 
artist, not as a prophet, tlmt Scliiller must be estimated ; 
and it may 1 k‘ safely said that his art in its hij^host 
inanifestixtions, and within its own limits, is nearer per¬ 
fection than that of any otlier master, Goethe alone ex- 
Cirpted, in the litei-.iture of Germany. 

The j>i*ssimistic philosophers, whose voices are so 
poh-nt in the Germany of to - day, indulge sometimes 
in a fiuiet sneer .at Schiller; hut it %70\ild ])e an error 
to represent him as indiflcrent to the facts on one 
inUrpn'tation of which the pessimistic philosophy is 
built up. Who, indeed, can bo indiffei'ent to them 7 
Tliey thrust themsidve.s before us too persi.stently to 
ho overlnoked by the dullest and the most self-satis¬ 
fied minds. And if the burden of the “world-pain” 
ie.sts at times on men of onlinary aptitudes?, a man 
of poetic geniu.s, with more delicate susceptibilities, is 
not likely to esca])c its pressure. Schiller, certainly, 
did not escape it; and in seveml of his tnigedie.s ho 
presmits pictures as striking as any that have been 
drawn in modem times of the working of those awful 
I)owei-8 w'hich play with human happiness for ends wo 
cannot fathuin. But Schiller, unlike the pessimists, did 
not consider that the whole duty of man is to reflect on 
his own misery, lie recognised iii the human spirit a 
jwwer to rise above the sorrows and struggles of time, 
and to create for itself an ideal world in wliich the dis¬ 
cords of reality are harmonised and its temijests stilled. 
And ho not only took refuge from the occasional mean¬ 
ness and pettiness of life in this larger sphere, but held 
fast by the faith that the ideal world need not always 
be a mere ideal, but that the course of history slowly 
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toii'l.H to give it form an'l bo<ly. Siirli idrals ns In-, wo 
arc UjU, aro illusions; hut they liave Ihcir in tlio 

ultimate j,TOUinl of man’s nature,— anti may it in-t 
that they arc nearer the essential truth of things than 
the worhl wliich is calliul real? So Seliilli r ri*as<*netl ; 
ami lii.s hois; inspin'tl him witli courage, energy, ainl 
calm. In nearly all his mature works we fe<‘I the pres¬ 
ence of this pi-evailiiig mootl. He ili'l n«»t write t«) giN'e 
it expression; Imt it enated the atniosj»hon* in Avhit h 
the figures of his imagination sutfered or n-jtuced, coii- 
<iuerctl or dietl. 

The controversy ius to tlie relative ix>sition of Schiller 
and Goethe in literatun; was long ago finally closed ; 
hut hy undisi>utcd right Schiller stands next to Goetho 
in the love and reverence of Gcrmajiy. He, more than 
any other poet, has enilxKlied in uhidiiig forms wliat ait? 
l>elieved to lx; the vital quidities of the German nature ; 
and Ills countrymen delight to think of liim, with his 
unresting vigour, his high asi>irations, his sustained en¬ 
thusiasm, as tlie ideal type of the national character. 
Tlieso claims nee<l not lx> disputed; hut Schiller, like 
Goethr-, is too great i*> l>e meitdy tin; poet of a single 
nation. Ho has the true cosmoixilitan toucli, and his 
art givc.s him the p.a.ss-wonl that admits him to the com¬ 
pany of the iinmort;il.s. 

Of the numerous biographies of Schiller, one of the 
earliest was Carlyle’s; and, although necessarily writhui 
with inadetpiatc materials, it has Ujo much genius ever 
to be wholly sujKTscded. More than twenty years after 
»Sehillei'’s «leath, his sister-in-law, Caroline von Wob’-ogeri, 
hei-welf endowed with i>oetic feeling, wrote a charming 
little biography, in which appeared for the first lime 
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ninny of his most interesting letters. There arc also 
hiograpliios by llofl'mcistcr (who wrote two books on 
Scliiller, ono of which lias lately been made the basis 
of an elaborate work by Viehoff, Goethe’s biograjiher), 
by Pallesko (whoso work has been translated into Kng- 
lish ]>y Lady 'Wallace), by Schwab, Boas, Goedeke, and 
others. A volume by Heinrich Diintzer, issued in 1881, 
brings together the facts of Schiller’s life in strictly 
chronological onler, and the narrative is illustrated by 
a number of excellent engravings. In addition to these 
works there are many volumes of Schiller’s correspond¬ 
ence. 
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CHAPTKn II. 

AT HOME ANI> AT THE .MILlTAIlY ArAPEMV. 

Johann CnnisTorn Friedrich Sciiii.lku m-^s l)orii in 
jMar)>ach, in M’nrtcmberg, on tlic lOlli or llic lltli (I'ro- 
Ijably thu 10th) Novemhor 1759. He came of a re- 
Rpectable Swabian stock, bis gramlfathcr aiul great- 
;^ran<lfathcr liaviiig l>ecn j«nisj)cro\i.s bakers in Uitl^'iifebb 
a village at the point where tlie Kerns fl<»ws into the 
Xeckar. They were probably licscemleil from Jacob 
George Schiller, who was b<»rn in Grossheppach, another 
Swabian village, in 1587 j and they n>ay have l>ccn 
connected with Jorg Scliillcr, who in the early j)art 
the fifteenth century was famous as a Fluster Singer in 
South Germany. 

At the time of Schiller’s birth, his father, Johann 
Kaspar Schiller, w’as al>out thirty-six years of age, and 
liis life had l>eeii full of stir and excitement. After the 
war of tlic Austriun 8UCCCS.sion, during which he was a 
surgeon in a IJavarian regiment of hussars, ho went m 
the s|>ring of 1749, “on his own horse,” to visit a mar¬ 
ried sister in Marbuch, a pretty little town on n vinc- 
covercil hill overlooking the Ncckar, Ho put up at 
the ‘‘Golden Lion,” and six months afterwards mar- 
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lied las laiidlorrl’s pretty daii^lilcr, r'lisal)rth Dorothea 
Kodweiss, mIio was then only scveiitecji. Uefore his 
marriaj,'e he passed the State examination which em¬ 
powered him to practise as a sui^con, ami a little later 
he ae(iiiired the right of citizenshij) in Marhach. As, 
however, a village practice afibrded small scope for his 
energies, he soon hegaii to think of resuming his old 
life; ami in 1753 he joined the army of his native 
prince, the Duke of M'iirtemhcrg. lie began with a 
humble ])ost, but was soon made an oflicor, and gradu¬ 
ally rose to the rank of captain. He saw a good deal 
of active service during the Seven Years’ AVar, in which 
the Duke of AViirtcinl>crg joined the Allies against the 
King of Prussia. At tlie battle of Leuthen bis horse 
was sliot umler liini; and ho almost lost liis life in a 
morass .luring the tlight of tho Austrian left wing, to 
which the AViirtemberg twops were attached. 

Meanwhile his young wife remained contentedly at 
AFarhacli with her parents, who liad fallen on ovil times j 
her father gni.lually sinking, tlirough liis own impru¬ 
dence, from comj)arativc wealth to povertj', until at last 
ho was glad to hcconio keeper of one of the town gates. 
Eight years after her marri.ago a new interest was added 
to her life l)y the birth of her oldest daughter, Cliristo- 
phino; and two yeare later came Schiller. Four other 
daughters were Iwm, two only of whom survived infancy, 
Loiiiso and Nanette. The two latter were so much 
younger than Schiller, that they exercised little direct 
influence over him; hut his eldest sister was his con- 
shuit companion and friend. Her greatest pleasure >vns 
to be permitted to share liis amusements, and if ho com¬ 
mitted any little fault sho would try to shield liiiu from 
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jniinshnifnt )>y protoTi(lin}» thal sIk- was chioHy t<- M.un<'. 
All life Schiller found in the aflection and sym¬ 

pathy of tliis sistor n source of i?trcii; 4 th and consolation. 

Towanls the rdo.sc r>f the Seven Years’ "War (.’aptain 
Schiller was statione<l with his n*"inu*nt in Ludwigs- 
hurj;, where he w.as joined hv liis wife and their two 
chililn-n. In 1763, about Christina.^, ho was sent as a 
recniitiii;; oHicer to the inijjorial city Schwahi.=ch-(imiind, 
^%•ith permission Uj reside in the neighlMjiiring village, 
Lorch ; and thither he was followed in a few iiionth.s hy 
hi.s family, from whom he was in-t again scjvinited. 
Schiller, who had now enh’red hi.s fifth year, was thus 
hrrtught uinler the influence of htdli his j)arc*nts. His 
father, as his career te.sliiie.s, was a man of great vigour 
ami infle|>cndence of character ; there was a look of ke< n 
iiitelligence in Ins dark, j)ieiTing eyes; and his wholo 
hc.'iring was that of a man who had fought his way suc¬ 
cessfully thnuigh life, and who knew his own wt)rth. 
In niajiner he was so rigid that his chihlreii ratluT ro- 
s|K'cted than loved him, yet they knew that beneath the 
rugged surface of his nature there wert? <lepths of true 
gentleness. The effect ()f his severe, sometimes harsh 
discipline, was softt-ned hy his refiiKMl and tender-heart<-d 
>vife. Slio was tall, lithe, and gnicefiil, with light-hlue, 
rather wc.ak, eyes, re<hliHh hair, and a broad open fon*- 
head. AVithout Ixung lK.*autiful, her feature.'* were iund(‘ 
interesting hy the sweetness and <lignity of their expn^s- 
sion. Although an excellent “ Hausfmu,” she tli«l not 
alh»w herself to l>o entirely absorbed by her donm-stic 
dtitif's; slie was fond of jK)etry, csjMJcially ixxjtry of a 
religious t<*ndeiicy, ami took j>ain8 to make it uttiiiclive 
to her children. 
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Lorrh is a charming village on the eastern border of 
Wnrtcjnberg, from which may }>c seen, to the cast, the 
ridges of the Ivanhc Aljt, ami to the west the dim outlines 
of the Hlaek Forest. Close at hand are variou.s hills, past 
winch, with their vines and june-woods, Hows the Rems, 
through fruitfjil valleys, U> the Neckar. One of these 
liills is crowned by the ruins of a cloister, wliich was 
the burying - place of the Hohensbixifen family; and 
further off is the Hohenstaufon hill itself, tui whose 
stcej) summit formerly stood the castle (»f this mighty 
race. In L«u-ch the family lived for three years, and Schil¬ 
ler always looked back upon them as among the happiest 
years of his life. He was a delicate child, with his 
motlicr’s face and figure; of gentle manners, but bright, 
active, and intelligent. After his death liis sister re¬ 
called witli cnthusixism the pleasure with which he would 
abandon play to hear his failier read, and the Ixeauty of 
his expression as ho knelt witli folded hands at morning 
and evening j)rjiyers. He loved to roam with his sister 
ilirough the ruined cloister; and sometimes their father 
would join them, and bilk to them about the Hohen- 
staufen emperors, bringing in occasional touches from 
his own military experience. 

Schiller received his first lessons in Latin from Pastor 
Moser, the chief clergyman of Lorch, who taught him 
along with liis o^vn son. Pastor Moser made a strong 
impression on Schiller, who afterwanls gave his immo 
to the clergyman in “Tlio Robbers.” Under the influcnco 
of this austere but not unkind teacher, ho fancied that 
there wa.s no life so glorious as that of a pastor; and at 
home, with a black gown thrown over his shoulders, ho 
would sometimes mount upon a chaii and deliver little 
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scmions, with his ailniirnig aiul sistvi f<'i a ron- 

t'ro^atioii. Tlio recollections of his chihlhoiMl ai«‘ le-t 
all, liowevor, of «■> serious a character, for we aio toM 
that Ijoautiful weather ti-mptetl him i>cca-sioiially to jin-for 
the hills ami meadows to the scljoolrooin. HivS mother 
coiuhmed these small (dl’ences, hut luirefully kept tlu-m 
from his father’s knowledge. 

However liapjiy Schiller may have been at Lonh, his 
father was wretched ; In? hated the work of a reciaiiting 
olheer, and—such was the impoverished condition <*f the 
Wurtemljcrg treasury—he could not obtain a llorin <‘f 
his pay. The birth of his second <la\ighter, Louise, made 
it absolutely necessary for liim t«j improve his circum¬ 
stances; ami after various urgent applications he was 
allowc<l, in the closing days of I7GC, hJ rejt>in his regi¬ 
ment in Ludwigsburg, wlierc his arrears were gr.idually 
ina<lo gt)o<l. Frau Schiller was esjK.*cially pleaded by this 
cliaiige, for Marbach is not very far from L\idwigsb»irg, 
so that film was able to visit her aged i»arents Boinetimes. 
On an ICasUir Monday, when walking over the hills fm 
thiH pious errand with lier sou and daughter, she talked 
to them witli ko much feeling of Christ's journey with 
the two disciples to Lniiuaus, that (according to Chris- 
tophine) the children were deeply touched, and at htst 
hurst into tears. 

At this time Ludwigsburg was one of the most ani¬ 
mated towns in .South Gennany; and it owed its tem- 
l»orary imi>ortaiice to the wilfxdness of Duke Karl F.iigen, 
cme of the petty despots who had so long lieeii j)laying 
witli the destinies of the German people. Not wholly 
without goo<l impulses, he w'as in the main sellish, arbi¬ 
trary, and tyrannicuL A jioll-tax having been lately im- 
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pnsrd without the .«;anction of the States, a deimtation 
from Tiibiugen waited uiiou him Uy represent tlie griev- 
aiu-e.s of the Fatlierland. “ Wliat Fatherland?” cried 
the Duke, in feeble imitation of Louis XIV.; “I am 
tlio hatherland.” As Stuttgart also ix'sentcd his tyranny, 
ho markcal his «lisplcasure by tmn.^sferring his rcsi<lence 
from the capital to Ludwigsburg. Here he had a sj)]en- 
did i>al;u-c and park ; and he rapidly built a large theatre, 
foi which, at immense cost, ho obtained singcre and 
ojiera-dancers from Italy and France. 

■\Vhile in Ludwigsburg, the Schillere occupied a part 
of the house connected with the printing cshiblishment 
of Cothi, who was afterwnnls Schiller’s i)ublisher. In 
the siime house lived a brother ofTicer, Von Hoven, in 
whoso son, a lively, intelligent buy, Schiller found a 
pleasant companion. Behind the hou.so Captain Schiller 
had a large garden, in wliich ho devoted nmch of his 
time to the planting and imrturo of trees. Botany and 
agrieulturo had interested him for many years, and, in 
17G7-69, Cotta published for him a work in four parts, 
entitled « Observations concerning Agricultural Jlattera 
III tlie Duchy of M^urteinbcrg, by an Officer of the 
Duchy.” 

Although Schiller had only entered his eighth year 
when the familj'^ settled in their new home, ho was 
too sensitive not to he impressed by tlio change from 
a remote village to the busy streets of Ludwngabui^', 
along which gaily dressed courtiers, and soldiers in 
bright iiiiifomis, were conshmtly passing. Officers and 
their families wore admitted free to the theatre; and 
although Captain Schiller liad no love for ainusenieuts 
of this kind, he was obliged to take occasional nd- 
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vantage of tlie iirivilege of his class. Ilis <.-ii 
of couisf* fa.scmated by the gorgeous spectacles in \vhich 
the Duke delighted ; and now, instead of edifying his 
mother and sister with sermons, he enterUiineil llu-iu with 
mimic tnige«lics, in which imporUint parts weix* sustaincil 
by figures cut out in pajH'r. It was, however, the in¬ 
tention of hLs parents to devote him to the Church, uml 
he w;is acconlingly Rc-nt to tin; Datin school of Inulwigs- 
hurg, which he attend(rd for six years. In this scIukiI 
tln*re were throe classes, each of wliich had a “ pjvcep- 
tor” of its own — the third ami sc‘ciui<l clas.'«<'S giving 
almost their whole time to Ltitin, while in tin* fii>.t class 
Creek and Hebrew were also taught. Ihipils destined 
for the pxst4jra»te were obliged t*) undeigo pt-riodical 
examinations at Stuttgart, cond\icte<l for the Consistory 
there by the rector of the Stvittgaii (lymnasitim. Schiller 
went hi hifl first examination at ]'Lai>tcr, in 17G0, and the 
examiner rep<u-U*tl that ho w;is *‘a hopeful Imy.” Aft4*r 
the examination (»f 1771 he wius again rejtort-d to Ik; 
“a hopeful l>oy," and it was added that lie “ hatl ad- 
vanc4;<l not unsuccessfully on the jeith of lettci-s.” He 
excelled in Ditiii verse; and hLs father, looking haek 
twenty y«tars afterwiinls, rcc,-ille«l witli priilo his iu- 
nuiiiei'uhlc “di.sticha, canuina, ej>istola*, &c.'’ 

In early boyhr>04l Schiller was us distinguishe<l in play 
as in work ; hut in his thiriec*uth year he sttems to have 
Ixicome melancholy and tlioughtftd. For hours ho w<mld 
walk alK>ut with a friend, jxkuring forth “complaints 
against destiny,” and talking much nlxiut “the mysteri¬ 
ous future,” and alx>ut “plans for liis maluro life.” llie 
change ha*l considerahlo effect on his work, for in 1772 
his examiner reported that, although in the preceding 
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year Ills studies “had not l.oen without fruit/' ho was 
not quite equal to the pupils wlio had been examined 
.efore Imn. In this same year he was confirmed, and 
1m.s motlier, seeing him loitering in the street on the 
ev.-ning before the ceremony, expostulated with him on 
Ins indilVerence. Schiller silently retired to his room, 
from which ho emerged an hour or two afterwards with 
a iKiom that is said to have astonished his parents by 
the anlour of its religious feeling. 

Having in 1772 almost completed his coui^e at Lud- 

wigsburg, Schiller was about to bo sent to one of tlie 
cloister colleges which formed a link between the Latin 
schools ami the theological « faculty ” at the universities 
when all his plans and those of his jiarents were sud¬ 
denly changed. At a beautiful country rcsidenco near 
Stuttgart, called the Solitude, the Puke of "WUrtemberg 
bad established a school for the twining of buildore and 
gardeners. Ily-aml-by lie transformed it into a school 
for tlio education of omcers; and now ho was husilv 
engapd in extending it, so that it might provide a 
supply of thoroughly cultivated officials for all branches 
of tlio puhhc service. Early in 1773 the school na.s estab- 
hshed on its now basis, and received the name of « The 
MU.^ry Academy.-* Meanwhile tlio Buko, who henceforth 
devoted much attention to the Academy, had heon seek- 
nig for pupils; luid he entered into communication with 
Caphmi Schiller about his son. Both parents were sin¬ 
cerely anxious that Schiller should become a cleigjmian ■ 
ami this was his own earnest >vish. Tlio Duke’s offers 
were therefore politely declined; but, having made up 
lus mind that Sclullor was the kind of pupil he wanted 
ho expressed liis desire in such terms that a second 
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rt-fusal was impossible, and the ehl^-r S. hiller ev. ii h-lt 
obliged to accede to bus will with Jissumiices of arxK nt 
gratitude for his princely beiieQcence. 'I'lio ngiveuunt 
was that Scliiller shoidd remain in tlie Academy until 
the completion of the studies i.reseribed for him, when 
the iJuke engaged to grant him an apimintment suitable 
to his talents and aspirations. SuKsetiueutly, Captairi 
Scbiller gave a written prtnnise that his son (who had 
not Wn consultc^l) would not, without the Duke’s con¬ 
sent, abandon the career wliich he might Ik- sum¬ 
moned. 

In acciirlance with this undershinding, Schiller was 
entered by his father at the MiliUiry Academy on the 
IGth of January 1773. He w:is then thirteen years of 
age, and he <lid not leave the Academy until lie was 
twenty-one. Of these eight years, which were as im- 
irnrhant as any |>eriod of his life, he si>ent alnnit tliix-e 
at rile Solitude and five in Stuttgart, whither the insti¬ 
tution was transferred in November 1775, [wirtly as a 

token of the heartuiess of the Duke's reconcilmlioii with 
his capital. 


There were aDmt thive huiidreil impiU at the Aca.l- 
emy, and they were ilivided into two sc'ctions, gentle 
and Himple, or, as they wei-e culht.l, Chevaliers and 
hleves. The Chevaliers dined hy theiimelvcs at a horse¬ 
shoe table at the upi)er end of the dining-liall; their 
iK-drooiiiH were superior to those of the lih'-ves; and 
those of them who gained pri/xis were allowed to kiss 
the hand of the Duke, while the El^ves were obliged to 
content themsi-Ives (unless they gave proof of extra¬ 
ordinary ability and diligence) with kissing the hem of 
his coat. 'J he life of all the pupils was as rigidly or- 
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tiered as that of soldiers in barracks. Tliey wore a special 
nniforni; and if they violated in the slightest particular 
any of the numerous and minute rules, they exi)osed 
themselves to a variety of severe {>enalties. They slept 
in lai-ge rooms, about fifty in each; and in each room 
were stationed an officer and four inspectors, rmictually 
at five o’clock in summer, at six in winter, they rose, said 
piuyci-s, dressed, and laid out their bed-clothes ; they then 
marched to breakfast; and at seven o’clock the work of the 
day began. Classes continued until eleven, when they 
marched back to their bedrooms, made their boils, and put 
on their imiforms. Next they wore carefully inspected, 
fiv.piently by the Duke himself, who did not besitito to 
strike with bis cano any unfortunate youth whose hair 
liad not been curled with sufBcient stiffness, or wlio liad 
neglected to polish Ids buckles. After dinner, which 
was at twelve, they were allowed to walk or to amuse 
themselves in the garden, where a piece of ground was 
set apart for each to cultivate as ho might think best. 
From two to seven work was resumed; and at nine, after 
a light supjicr, all were in bed, with orders to maintixiu 
absolute silence. 

The boys looked forward with some pleasure to Sun¬ 
day, when, after attendance at church, they were al¬ 
lowed rather more freedom than usual in their walks 
in the neighbourhood, which commands splendid views 
of a fertile country dotted over with villages. On 
Sunday, too, they might he visited by their relatives, 
although grown-up sisters were rigidly excluded. Holi¬ 
days were unkno\vn; but all holy days were celebrated 
in much the same fasliioii as Sunday. Tlie great day 
of the year was the 14th of December, the anniversary 
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of the fouuaatioii of the institution. A foitni-ht before 
tins date was deVoU-d te examiimtioii.s ; aiul on the ^-;d;t- 
day itself prize.s were distributed by the Duke, anud 
iiiueh i>omi) aiiil ciicunistancc. 

The piofessoi-s Were as a rule thoroughly ehieieiit. 
the Duke beino sensible enough to prefer young men of 
energy and enthusiasiu, some <if them only a f. w veai^ 
older tluiu their pupds. As order was maintained not 
by them but by insi>ecturK, it was easier for them than 
for mo.st professors hi gain the confidence and Jove of 
their studeJits, who wouhl ofU.-u consult them on matters 
that are generally carefully cunceahd from teaclietN. 
Die isolation of the young men, ami the strict di.s,:ipli,ie 
to which they w.-ru subjected, had at least one good 
effect, it caused them to form warm fneiidslii|>s, which 
m many cases lasted throughout life. Individuality 
was crushed out of weak iiatums ; hut iKjys of |K,werful 
inb llect cherished an ideal world of tlieir own, all the 
more ardently becau.se of tlie iiaiTowiiess an.l Hgidity of 
their ordinary routine. On the whole, with all its do- 
feels, the Academy must Ixi said to liave done mucli 
m..rc good tlian hann. It Ls imi»ossiblc not to respect 
an in-stitution which, within a brief i»criod, gave Schiller 
to literature, Daiinecker to art, and Cuvier tx> science. 

In his first year Scliiller continuetl liis general studies, 
adding to Greek and Latin, French, iiialluunatics, geo- 
grapliy, an.l history. On foundation-day he received a 
jnize for distinction in Greek, the only prize ho ivon for 
SIX years, although rcwai-<ls of this sort wew diatribiiU-d 
jtretty freely. In 1774, in his fifteenth year, he liegaii 
the study of jurUjirudeiice, but made no jirogress in it, 
partly laaaiiso the subject did not interest liiiii, partly 
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becjuisp of ill health,—for lie wa.s now growing fast, and 
was fiiiijuently confined to lic<l, on one occasion for luoro 
than a month. Some of the professors repeatedly com* 
])lainud to the Duke of his deficiencies, but in this 
instance he was more keen-sight<*«l than they. “ Let 
him alone,” he s;ud; “ he is a youth who will come to 
sometliing.” .^Uthough liackwanl in his pix>fcssional 
stmlie.s, Schiller had already enteretl the path on which 
he was nfterwaixls to achieve fame. Wun ho joined 
the Academy, his powers were still dormant; he had not 
been there many months before some of them wero 
awakened to tumultuous activity. The reading of con- 
tempomry literature was strictly forbidden, but tliat, of 
i «)urse, only made it the more attractive; and by some 
chance Schiller ohtaineil a copy of Klopstock’s “ Mes- 
siali. Nobody can now road this once famous epic; 
htit iU overstrained enthusiasm formed u striking contra.st 
to the (hilucas of the versifiers who represented German 
poetry at the time when its first cantos wore published. 
To Schiller it revealed a new world of p.assion, as]>iration, 
and conflict j and ho immediately began to devise an 
epic, conceived in the same exalted spirit, on Moses. 
Ho also woto two tragedies, one entitled “Absalom,” 
another “ 1 ho Christians,” the latter appai'ontly setting 
foitli the suflerings and heroism of the early martyrs. In 
such elforts ho was encouraged by several friends, who, 
ahmg with himself, formed a little society for the study 
of poetry. Among these friends was Schiller’s Ludwigs- 
burg companion, Von Hoven, who had gone to the Soli¬ 
tude some time before him, and who heartily welcomed 
his old schoolfellow. Another of the band was Petersen, 
full of fun and frolic, endowed with a lively wit which 
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noij«; th».' brightly lM-caus»? of the fr<Avns r*f 
K^-v«r»‘ iii.Hix'cUjn*. A thinl frieittl ttf Scliilh-r, HchartVeii- 
w. 1.1 f..r a titin* tlie most vahifd of nil. lie won 
S. JjiJh.T’rt e.'>D-eui by lx>l*lly n-.-^Lviing a )iurr>h olticial, an 
i‘t >-f hi n»inm whiclj the young |H^tt forthwith cele- 
bnt*-<l in liigh-Koumiiiig Seliurlb-itHtein wan tin? 

<lan*ly «.f tlie Af.adeniy, in which n-sjH-ct he differed 
wid<-ly from S^diilh-r, who waa continually Ix-ing bM;tui« <l 
f -r hi-» nwkwanl gait ami tin; utjlidine.Hw of liin unifonii. 
All iheni' roniridi-« w« re f'trongly att.u h* tl to Schiller, ami 
they to have fccogniwd in riuigh outlineH ijio.st nf 

tie- .|»i.ililieH for w*hi<-h he waa afU-rwanln distingui.ihed. 
He \\:iH particularly nmurkable for the ardour of hi.s 
afleelionw : if he gave hin heart, he gave it with j«;iH«ion ; 
if, on the other hand, h*; w.'iil wrioiiwly rdfeiided, hin 
whole Hf>ul waK thrown inU> a KD»nii of <-xcit4-inent. In 
177H, wIhui t)i«-y Were a|ij*rr>a( hing manlim^^l, Sr-harffen' 
xD in Wounded him by luime tluiughth-xM Har<-a.'<mH. 
S 4 hilh r at r.nc«r renoiinc.<N| hix friendHhip; ar»d when 
S< hurfreiiMU-iii wroU* D) liim, jiroteMting that there miiHt 
lx* a munnderxtanding, he r»-c<-iv4-<l an aiiHwer full of 
exiravaganl repr*j.'udie>i and of M-ntimeiih'il |>athoH. Not 
witliMtunding the for*-e r»f hU ]>aHHi4.inH, Schiller waH 
kiiown even at Ihi/* ♦•sirly ]M'rio«l U> a rc-soluto 

will. If ho K*'t iijt a goal f<ir liimM-lf, ext4-mal ohMbu-h'H 
m-ver |»r**V4-iiD-«l him from rencliing it, although they 
miglii ejjtfi|tfd liini to make for it by indirect wayn. 

Wh eii the Ac^ailemy wax ut«out to lx; eHtahliMhod in 
Mullgart, the I>uk*; inxtituted a tmxlical “fiu;ultyj” 
and th*- }iu]<iU of oth«-r ilejxirtmentH were axkixl whether 
any of them wouhl pn-fer to u<loi>t the* new atudy. 
Schiller, who dif'liked juriKprudeiice more and more. 
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gladly took advantage of tliis offer; and the decision 
nmiked an epoch in his career. Among the teachei-s 
whoso lootures lie now attended was Professor Abel, a 
man of a noble teinj)or, thoughtful and sympathetic. 
Ilis department included Icctui'os on psychology, moral 
philosophy, and lesthetics, on all of which he discoursed 
with insight. Schiller listened to him eagerly, and 
learned almost by heart some of the text-books, especially 
Perguson’s ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ with notes by (Javve, a 
clear and suggestive writer of that time, lie did imt, 
however, ulvandon poetry. It was the custom of Pi^o- 
fessor Abel, in describing conllicts between the passions 
and between ])a8sion and duty, to illustinte his doctrines 
by ipiotations from dramatic writings; and on one oc¬ 
casion, in 1776—tliat is, when Schiller was in his seven¬ 
teenth year—ho reiid a passage from "Othello” in 
Wieland’s translation. “ Sehiller was all em-s,” UToto 
Abel long afterwanls; ** every feature of his face ex- 
Itrcsscd thii feeling with which he was penetrated; lie 
raised himself uj* and listened as if entmneud. Scarcely 
was the lecture finislted when lie hogged me to give him 
the hook, ami from this time forwanl he studied it with 
uuiiitorrupteil enthusiasm.” 'When the first tumult hud 
subsi«led, ho was rather rejK'Ued by the coldness dis- 
jilayod, as he tliought, in Shakespeare’s readiness to allow 
comic incidents to break in u]>on licartixuidiDg scones. 
"I was not then capable,” ho himself said at a later 
period, " of understanding nature atfu-st hand.” Never¬ 
theless, Shakespeare filled his mind with new ideas, and 
stimulated all his energies. At this time young Gei*- 
many admired O.ssiau almost as much as Shakespeare; 
and Schiller not only read " Fingal ” and the other 
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O.^sjfiTiio j)oi>nv.«i, l)ut often eiicliantc<l hi> l>v 

tlcckimiiif,' his favourite pass;i;;e5. Goetlic’.s “Goetz 
von Herlichinoen," too, profoundly impressed tin- youiii; 
cntliiisiasts; and, like most other (Jcmians of “ tlie read¬ 
ing worl*!,” they shed many Kc'iilimcntal tears over 'J ho 
•Suflerings of \ oung AVertlier.” Thej' were also moved 
l>y Le.ssing’s “Emilia Galotti,” and >>y the “.Inlius of 
faninto ” c>f Lei.sowitz, a dmma which is now almo.st 
forgotten, Imt whieli ha*l force ainl animation enon-di to 
Bccnrc Lessing’.'? warm praise. The writer, however, who 
inlluenecd .Schiller most deeply Wii.s Kousscau. For a 
long lime the only worhl which existe^l for him was 
that of the great mi.s;inthropical philanthropist. He w;ls 
f.istanaU'd hy K^ni-sscau’s glowing pictures of “ nature,’’ 
ami shared all liis hiirning scorn for <lespoti.sm and con- 
v<!ntionality. Why hail man bf*cn endowecl with power.? 
if all of them were not U) b<i froedy cxcrcisecl T Wliat 
r<’a.son cotdd there l>o in tlie naturo of Dungs for Iho 
advaiitiges licaj)ed e»n one class ami denied to another? 
Aiitl wa.s it not the cle;ir duty »»f humanity Ui de.stroy 
institutions and cust/^nis tl»at ha<l been liamled <loAvn 
frfun degenerate ance.sbuv, and to return to primitive 
simplicity ami happiness? As Schiller asked hin)Belf 
these rpic-stions, he strained passionately against the 
fetters by which ho was Ixjuiul, and yearned to take his 
part in the coming struggle for freedom. The Duke 
would have Ixjcn e.onsiclerably asDiiiishcd if ho could 
have guessed at the strange tempestuous life which was 
agitating the young pupil who seemed so rjuiot. Schiller 
had passcxl by a bound into a new world, and in thi.s 
new world ho was to achieve his first efforts in 
literature. 
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Stin-otl to ambition by the poets whom llicy adored, 
tlicir hearts all aglow with fiery passions, Schiller 
and liis comrades seized every opportunity for giving 
exi>icssion to their stniggling thouglits. Schiller far 
surpassed the others in the height and range of his 
activity. For some time lie could not find a subject 
oflering full scope for imagination and feeling; but at 
last the scheme of a tragedy, suggested by the suicide 
of a student, siuhleuly flashed ujxm him. In furious 
haste ho d:ushed off scene after scene; but when com¬ 
pleted it did not plciiso him, ami he threw it into the 
fire. “The Student of Xassiiu,” lie had called it; 
ami in later years he regretted that it had been do- 
stroycil, as he felt sure that a drama written with so 
much youthful anlour could not be without merit. lie 
also destroyed another tragedy, “ Cosimo de’ Medici,” 
which, according to Peterson, closely resembled “ Julius 
of laranto” in plan, and was not inferior to it in vigour 
of conception. In addition to these dramatic eflbrts 
Schiller wnote various lyrics, some of which were printed 
in the ‘ Swabian Magazine,’ with commendatory notices 
by the editor, Herr Ilaug, a professor in the Academy, 
and father of one of Schiller’s fellow-students. One of 
the lyrics thus published was “The Conqueror” (“Dor 
Froberor ”), a wild poem, in which ho storms agauist the 
wickedness of tyrants. His manner of composing these 
early Avoiks cannot bo cited in illustmtion of Woixls- 
worth’s doctrine that poetry is " emotion remembered in 
tmnquillityhe wrote in a fever of excitement, breath¬ 
ing hard, and stamping his feet Even in mature life 
ho could seldom sit quietly at his desk. He preferred 
to stand, bending over the paper in an uneasy posture ; 
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and when not Avriting he would restlessly walk alK>ut 
the roonj. 

Eiirly in 1778 Schiller saw that he must attend ninre 
Bcri(»usly to his medical studies, and for ahtnit two 
years afterwards he irrote hartUj' any |)Octry. In science 
lie now made rapid progress, being esjicciall)' distin¬ 
guished in the classes for anatomy and jdivsiolog^-. 
After the examination of 1778 ho was classetl in anat¬ 
omy with the pri/.einan, to whom tlic jirizo fell by lot; 
ami in 1779 he carried off tliree pri/.rs. llic day on 
which he obtained these small distinctions was mado 
memorable to him by tlic jircscncc of an illustrious 
visitor. The Duke of 'Weimar and Goethe hapjiencd to 
pass through Suttgart on their way back from Sw'itzer- 
land, and were conlially welcomed by Duke Karl Eugen, 
who was glad to exhihit to two such men an institution 
in which lie took justifiable pride. On foundation-day 
they stood beside liim a.s the prizes were distributed, the 
Duke of Weimar on tlio right hand, Goethe on the left. 
Goethe was then thirty years of age, in the flush of 
manly strength and Ixsauty. Ho was naturally an object 
of profound interest to the better chiss of stuilents; and 
we may suppose tliat Schiller (who was only ten years his 
junior) looked at him with more admiration than any one 
else, and jierhaps with something of envy. 

•Schiller liad ho|>e<l tliat 1779 woidd be his last year 
at tlic Academy. His wish, however, was not grali- 
fiC4l. Before leaving the Academy ho had to w’ritu a 
medical dissertation, and he had chosen as his iheino 
“ Philosophy and Physiology.” Some of tho examin¬ 
ers saw in this essay evidence of remarkable talent; 
others complained of an excess of rhetoric, and were 
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Rcnndalisprl !> 3 ' the hohlnoss with which ho aitaokod 
so liigli an authority as Haller. The Duke rciul the 
(lissiuUition, and proilictcMl (wliat he is not known to liavo 
ih»nc in any other instance) that the n>»thor wouhl Ik?- 
cnnic “ a very great subject; ” Init lie nimounccd at the 
same time that Scliillcr “must reinain another year in 
the Academy, where his fire might ho a little damiied." 
■\Vith a heavy heart Schiller was obliged to submit to 
this decision. 

His last year at the Academy—1780—avas one of 
great unhappiness. Every restriidion on his liberty irri¬ 
tated Inm j and his mind wa.s cliargcd with a tomj>ost 

of tihinic wath against the wrongs of the world_those 

which ho knew of, and still more, perhaps, those which 
ho only imagined. .Sometimes ho was overcome by 
melancholy, and would gladly, or thought ho would 
gladly, have shuffletl olT the mortal coil. “I am not 
yet twenty-one,” ho wrote to the father of one of his 
fellow-studcnta who hail recently died, a younger brother 
of Von Hoven; “but I may freely say that the world 
has no longer any charm for me: I take no pleasure in 
it; ami the day of my departure fixun the Academy, 
whi(di would have been a joyful day a few years ago, 
will not call forth from mo a single cheerful smile. 
AVith every advance I make in years I become less and 
less happy; the nearer I ti])proach manhood the more I 
uish I had diexl in childhood. AVoro my life my own, 

I should bo envious of the death of your dear son; but 
it belongs to my mother and to my three sisters, who 
without mo would be helpless; for I am the only son, 
and my father begins to have grey hairs.” 

In this altoniatcdy sad and rebellious humour he had 
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to pn?par*' for his final oxaminations. II<- wroP* iwo 
<li>cs*‘rtations, one in I^atin, tlic otlier in (;eniiah. Thr 
subject of the latter was “'J'lie Kelation of the Animal 
Nature of Man U) his Spiritual Nature;” ami it alt‘i*r<U 
ample pD>of that lie liad not only pn.*fitc(l Iai"j'«dv l>v tlie 
instructions of his jirofes^ors, hut harl made the relations 
of mind and >KKly a subject of luncli ori;^iiial .stu<ly. It 
nii^ht have heeii supjxjfied that one wliose temleneies 
Wi re of so ideal a clianw ter would try h> assert the in- 
ileix?mlencc of mental operations ; but what he docs is 
to indicaU^ difFerruit ways in which they are awakened 
and limited by pliysical causes. 'J’he essiiy was thouj;ht 
to Ijo worthj’ of publication, and was issncil with a letter 
expressinfr the author’s jjratitnde to the Duke. 

nierc are several illustrative (pioUtions in this disser¬ 
tation, and aiiiono them one fn)ni what professes to be an 
Knolish work, » Life of Mcx>r, Tragedy by Krake.” “ Lifn 
of Moor,” as hi.s friends knew, w;is “The NoUmi^).” In 
%vriling this drama, whieli avas soon Uj reveal to (Jermany 
that a new force had arisen in Jier liti-rature, he fotiml 
relief from tlic petty despotism against whieh he now so 
vehemently relxjlled. Tho subject is sahl to have Ken 
suggested by an incident reconleil in the ‘Swabian 
Magazine’ in 1775 ; and Sf>mc parts of the tragedy 
Were probably written in 1777. I'ho work as a whole, 
however, was pro<lucc<l in his last year at the Academy. 
In order to obtain oj)portunities of writing, he eoine- 
tinios remained all day in his iTx>m under pretence of 
illness; and occasionally he apjilied for admission to 
the Academy liospital, where night-lights were burned. 
If he heard any one approaching, he thnmt liis mami- 
ecript beneath a medical book, which he had always 
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conveniently at lian<l. Tlio play \ras not completed in 
the Older in which it stands : he ]»referrcd to give form 
to the concrjitions hy which hi.s imagination happened 
to ho stirred at the moment of WTiting. l-jvcli scene, 
when finished, was n‘a<l to his friends, who stimulated 
him h}' unstinted npjdause. On one occasion he was 
lomllj' <lcclaiming the appeal of Fmnz Moor to Jloser at 
the heginning of the fifth act—“ Ha! what!—thou know- 
c.st no worse crime than parricide 1 Reflect! on thy wonls 
hang death, heaven, eternity, damnation ! ”—when an 
inspector, attracted hy the noise, ojiened the door. 
“ Shame! ” cried this official, seeing Schiller storming 
through the room,—“ shame ! who woidd rage and curse 
soV "When ho had gone, the listeners laughed, and 
Schiller muttered, “A hloekhead ! ” 

At last tho day of deliverance came. On the 14th of 
December 1780 tho usual celebration took place, and 
Sidiiller learned that he had received tho appointment 
of a rogimontid medical ofliccr, with tho compamtively 
humhlc rank of “ Fcldschercr.’* This position did not 
even entitle him to wear a sword as an officer, and ho 
left the Academy smarting under tho consciousness of 
ungenerous tivjitinent 

Sgliillcr had acquiixHl at the Academy a rather fornuU, 
military manner, which lie retained thi*oughout life. Ho 
was very hill and slight, but ivith broad shoulders and 
a full clicst. ^V^ulc ho remained in tho army ho wore 
the usual pigtail, with stiff curls on either side of tlio 
face; but afterwanls his long reddish hair fell freely 
over his neck. His eyebrows were bushy, and the eyes, 
wliich were of an uncertain colour—between light broivn 
and blue—bad usually an expression of quiet thought- 
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fulness, but in conversation •\vo\ild sometimes glance 
brightly. Like his mother's eyes, tliey aven? delicate, 
and the eyelids were frc<juently inflamed. His forehead 
was bi-oad and higli, the chin prominent but Avell ft»nncd ; 
and the under lip, which was full and mobile, indicated 
every shade of passing feeling. A light blush easily 
pju'vsed over his features, which were i)alc, with a slight 
lingo of red on the checks. Ho Iaughe<l as lieartil^’ as 
a child, and everybody who met him remarked the kind¬ 
ness and.^ijlitlcness of his smile. 



CHAPTER HI. 


IN STUTTOART. 

AnoUT two years after Scliiller went to the. Academy, his 
father was transferre.l to the Solitude as director of all 
the arranj»enicnhs for the laying out of ganlcns aiul the 
]ilantin;» of trees. He ]>asscil the remainder of his life 
happily in this position, and was nltiinatel 3 ' ^aiso«I, in 
recognition of his services, to the rank of major. The 
extent of his knowledge was inanifesteil in a work whi< h 
lie published in 1795, ami which went throiigh two 
editions, on tho art of tho nursery gardener ; hut long 
befr)ro that time ho was known ns a inaste.r in Ins j>ro- 
fession, and his methods were imitated m)t onl^' in 
AViirtemhcrg. hut in many ditrerent parts of German}'. 
Every j'car lie supplied largo numbers of fruit-trees to 
foreign gattlcners. 

Before beginning his new duties, Schiller spent some 
pleasant daj’s at tho homo of his parents. His sister, 
C-hristophine, was now a ^’oung woman of twentj'-threo, 
tall and handsome, and with some “ accomplishments,” 
of which tho chief was a considerable aptitude for draw- 
ing. During this visit ho had an opportunity for tho 
first time of gaining tho affections of his j’ouiiger sisters, 
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Louise and Nanette—the latter a clianning child of 
thix-e, her father's favourite. 

•SclxilJer was attached to the grenadier regiment of 
General Aug<5 in Stuttgart; and as most of tlte soldiei-s 
were veterans, ami rather sickly, plenty of work was 
provided for him. From the outset he detested his 
profession, and he does not seem to have Ixeen very 
skilful, for he soon began to excite aluriii by the extra- 
<»rdinarj' strength of the doses which he was iii the habit 
of administering. ThLs j>eculiarity brought him into 
frc<|uent coiiHict with his suiu-rior, who was at last 
obliged to issue orders that no prescrij>tioii hy the 
young doctors umlcr him should Ik; attended to, xinless 
it had hi.s signature. Notwithstanding his dislike of 
his work, .Schiller was for some time not mihap)>y : he 
was now free, with all the world before him. besides, 
he hail many friends—among tlieiu some of hi.s old com- 
I>anions at the Academy, who like liiinself were enjoying 
the fii-st delights of lil>erty. One of these, Scharfleii- 
stciii, now a lieutenant, had MTJttcn to Schiller ami 
*‘mjiilo up” their ipiarreh Petersen was an aasistaiit 
librarian in Stuttgart, and of couree plocexl at SchilleP.s 
disposiil the library with whiclx he was connecteil. Von 
Iloveii luid Settled as a doctor at Luilwigsburg, but man* 
uge<l to pay fn«pient visits to Stuttgait. These and 
other friends often met in Schiller's room, whore they 
liad much merry talk over excecilingly frugal sup|)ers. 
His room was sublet to him hy a widow, Frau Vischer, 
who wfis al>out thirty years of age, and, according to 
mo.st accouiilH, neither Iteautifid nor veiy' iiitiOligeiit. 
Schiller, who was remai'kahly “ Husceptihle,” carrioxl on 
a Pl.'it4>nic lliriutiou with her, and she was the original 
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of the Laura whose virtiies he celebrated in a series of 
fainou.s odes. 


For some time after Schiller settled in Stuttgart, he 
occupied most of his leisure in revising “The Robbers;” 
an.l in April 1781 it was finished. UnfortimaUdy no 
bookseller in Stuttgart would underUxko to publish it. 
Petei^en, who had occasion to go to Mamiheim, took the 
manuscript with him, and Schiller wroto to him to spare 
no eft'oit to find a publisher. Fifty gulden, he thought, 
he ought to bo paid for it; anything beyond tliis would 

go to PeUu'sen himself. “ Ain\ hear,” he continued,_“ if 

you succeed, I will a<ld a couple of bottles of Burgundy!” 
Petersen, however, ditl not succeed, and in the end 
Schiller determinotl to have the play printed at his own 
expense. Some pci'sons of his acquaintance being bohl 
enough to become sce\irity for the necessary amount, the 
work was set about without delay; and in July a little 
volume, remarkably well i>rinted, ai)poaretl with this title- 


page—“Die Raid)er. p:in Schauspiel. Frankfurt und 


Leii)7.ig, 1781.” This edition was published without 


the author’s name. 


Seldom has a work of genius inailo so profound an 
impws.sion as w:vs produced by “ The Robbei-s.” In 
a few weeks it was known far beyond the limits of 
Wiirtemherg; and in Stuttgart Schiller became an object 
of nnivoi'sal curiosity and interest Many respectible 
persons shook their ho;uls at the dangerous tendencies 
of the young poet, but tlio youth of Gennany enthusi¬ 
astically greetetl him ns the herald of a now and gninder 
age. By-ami-by travelhrs passing thmugh Stuttgart 
would sto]) at his door, and beg to bo allowed to talk 
with him ; and very much surjwised some of them must 
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have been by the circumstances in ■«’hioh they fnuiul 
him. 'llie only furniture of his room was n tabl*- ami 
two benches. On the wall hung his clotlu*.s; ami, 
accorduig to Scluirffeiietein, the ^nsitors woultl see “ in 
one comer pili^s of ‘T.hc Ivolibers,’ in another a quantity 
of i>otatoes, witlj empty clishe.-^, lx>ttles, ami such things.” 

On every occasion," he a.hls, » a shy. silent review of 
these objects w<mhl precede the coiiversatioii." ll<i was 
visited not only by lion-hunters, but by modest admirers 
who sojight hLs frieml.ship ; and one of lln se, Sti-eiclier, a 
young musician, was soon to i)Iay a part that has gained 
for him an honourable place in tlie record i>f St hiller’s 
life, louring the public examiimtions at the .Military 
Academy in necember 1780, Streicher had gone to 
watch the proceedings,—mainly, |M;r]iap.s, )>ccause the 
diiy 8 work was often close«l on these occasions hy u 
symphony conduchal by the pujiil.s. He was strm k by 
the vigour and animation with which a hill .student with 
reddish hair defended (in Latin) his dissertation against 
u professor ; and again, in the dining-ljall, hy the lively 
and attractive manner of thin .s;iiue student as he con- 
versed with the I^uke, who leaned over liis chair a.s if 
he were a favourite. AVheii “The Kobhem " was being 
everj where talked about, Streicher strongly di'sired to 
l>o introduced U) the author. “His wish w’ilh fidfilhiil," 
lie himself says, “and he wjia 8uq)rise.d to find in the 
]>oet the youth whoso fimt ap]>earaiico had made so deej) 
an iiiijjressiuii on him,*’ To Streicher, Scliiller*s views 
alxiut everything, csjieciully alxnit music, seeniMl to lie 
“ novel, convincing, and, at the saino time, in the high¬ 
est degrwj natimil.” Hi.s nuuarks on the works of other 
writers were “striking, but charitable, and never ad- 
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Yunccil \Wtho\it evidence.” “ A pcrsonalitj' so charming 
and so amiable," he contumes; “conversations which 
raised the listener to lus own level, ennobling every 
ftM-ling, a«loruing every thought; sentiments which m:un- 
fested the jnnest goodness without wcjikness;—all this 
c«*uld not but win the allectiou of a young artist of a 
reeei.tive temiKT, and add to the a<linimtioii with wliich 
Ite bail alreatly regarded the i>oet the warmest attach¬ 
ment to the man." 

To t*ke out his scanty pay, Schiller conducted for some 
time a small weekly newspaper; and in association witli 
Petei'sen and his old friend and teacher, Professor Abel, 
ho .started a (piarterly jMjriodical, ‘ The Wiirtembei'g Ro- 
pertorium,’ which was intemled to be a complete review 
of contempomiy iM>litics and literature. Only tlireo 
numbei's a])peareil; but one of these contained an ad- 
mii-ablo review, by Schiller himself, of “The Kobbora,” 
tlie defects as well as tlm merits of which he freely 
discussed. Another work ivviewed by him in the ‘Ro- 
pertoriuin’ was ‘The Anthology,* a collection of lyn- 
cal i>oetry wliicli lie himself had edited. It originated 
in Schiller’s irritation at tlio manner in wliich ho had 
been treateil by a Herr Stiiudlin, who had asked him to 
contribute to a volume of vei-se. Scliiller had sent him 
several poems, but ho printed only one of them, and even 
tliat was considembly mutilated. Determined to punish 
iiim for this importinonco, Schiller asked several of liis 
fneiuls to liolp him in pi*oduciug a volume which w'ould 
drive SUiudlin’s book from the field. As he advanced 
in his undertaking ho became interested in it for its own 
s:iko, and contributed to it nearly all the best of his 
early IjTics. The volume (w-liicU he published at his 
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o«*n expense) iliil not become widely known; but in 
Wiirtembei'g, and es|>eciaUy in Stuttgart, it ailde<i con¬ 
siderably to his fame as tho most promising of tho 
younger poets of the time. 

Meanwhile a great event in Schiller’s life had occurred 
—“ The Kobbers ” hud l»cen p»-oduced on the stage. Soon 
after it was jmblished, lie received a letter from Dalberg, 
director of the ^[nnnheim theatre, asking liiin to adapt 
it for representation. Schiller was delighted by this 
unexpected honour, and set to W'f)rk immediately. On 
Sumlay, tlic 13tli of January 1792, having started from 
Stuttgart witii the secret approval of his colonel, he 
re.acho*! ^fannheim in time for tho first performance, 
which was to bc>gin at five o’clock, lie found the tlientru 
crowde<l, for “The Robbers’’was alw.ady so well known 
that (>Goplo had come from a great distance, .some even 
from Fnnikfort, to see it in its new fonn. 'llie early 
scenes liardly prodiicetl tho effect which had been antii i- 
pateil; but by-and-by Ibe interest became intonso, and it 
expn*ssc<l itself from time to time in bursts of vehement 
applau.so. Never hud a German play stirred such eti- 
tluisiasm. Tlio spectators dls|)crscd with the conviction 
that what they Inul seen was the appearance above the 
horizon of a now star of tho first magnitude. 

After tho play Schiller supped with tho actors and 
with Dalberg, all of whom congratulate<l liim warmly 
on his success. During tho performance he had felt 
strongly tliat tho drama alono could o]>cn for him a 
career adapted to his powers, and he expressed an ardent 
wish that it might be possible for Dalberg to give him 
]M;rmanent employment in connection with tho Mann¬ 
heim theatre. The prudent director, however, while 

F.O.-XV. o 
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encouraging his aspirations, was careful not to commit 
liimself by any definite promise. Next day Schiller 
started on his return journey, and, as he had given out 
that lie was unwell, found on arriving at Stuttgart that 
his absence liad not excited remark. He resumed his 
j)rofession with a stronger dislike than ever of its dull 
routine, but he was made happy by the increasing fame 
of “The Robbers,” which not only continued to bo re¬ 
presented in Alannheim, but soon appeared in every 
important theatre in Genuany, 

Before the appearance of “The Robbers” on the 
stage, Schiller was already engaged on a new play, the 
subject of which was the conspiracy of Count Fiesco, a 
Genoese nobleman, against the Dorias. His attention 
had been di-awn to this theme, while he was at the 
Academy, by a remark of Rousseau, to the effect that 
Fiesco was a character “ worthy of the pencil of Plu¬ 
tarch. It is possible that the work may have been 
begun about the same time as “ The Robbers,” but the 
greater part of it was ^vritten in 1782. Schiller made a 
sincere attempt to master the characteristics of the age 
of the Dorias, consulting among other histories Robert¬ 
son s ‘Charles V.,* in which Fiesco’s character i,s care¬ 
fully sketched, and ‘I.a Conjuration du Comte Jean- 
Lonis de Fiesque,' by Cardinal Retz. For some time 
he made rapid progress, but his work was soon inter¬ 
rupted by formidable difficulties. 

Among the friends who wore attracted to him by 
“ The Robbers ” was Frau von Wolzogen, a lady of noble 
birth, who.so son Wilhelm had been SchilleFs fellow- 
student at the Academy. Both she and Frau Vischer 
often expressed a wish to see “ The Robbers,” and dur- 
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ing the temporary absence of the Duke from Stxittgart, 
in May 1782, Schiller fancied that he migljt 
gratify their <lesire. All his longings for a life in ac¬ 
cordance with his deej>ost .sympathies were revivc*d by 
this second visit to Mannheim, and lie once more con¬ 
sulted Dalberg, who vaguely undertook t4> do “ what 
was possible ” on his l>ehalf. After his return lie was 
confincA to l>ed by a severe attack of intlucnza, and 
during this pcrio<l of solitude and reflection he seems to 
have finally decide<l to give up the mc<lical profession, 
and to devote himself to litei-:itui-e. lie wride, tlu*n-foiv, 
to Dalberg, entreating him to mse hU influence witli the 
Duke to secure hLs release—a recpiest to which DaU>erg 
considered it safest to make no answer. 

liy this time the two ladies had begun to wlii.sper to 
their friends that they ha»l vi.sited Mannheim with 
Schiller, and tlie intelligence pa.ssed from one to an¬ 
other until it reached the cars of the Duke. lie liad 
reail “ The liobbers ” W'ith high displeasure, and now, 
summoning Schiller to his presence, etenily repri- 
manderl him for writing a play at all, and esjiecially 
such a play. As for his neglect of duty, that wus uu 
offence for which ho would undergo fourteen days' 
arrest. Schiller liore hU punishment meekly, hut felt 
that ho was rapidly apjiroaching a crisis in which it 
would l>o necessary for him to act with vigour, or to 
consent to the destnictiou of his most cherished scliemes. 
The crisis came sooner than he expected, for a eun- 
Iroversy having arisen aliout a jiassago in “ The Rob- 
lujrs ” alluding to Grisons as “ the Athens of modern 
swindlers,” the matter was brought to the attention of 
the Duke, who immediately issued a peremptory order 
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forbidding Schiller either to writo books or to hold com¬ 
munication witli foreigners. This order reached Schiller 
towarxls the end of August 1782, and a few days after¬ 
wards he fttldresscd a respectful petition to the Duke, 
setting forth reasons why his liberty should not bo so 
severely restricted. Tho petition was declined, and 
Schiller was t^ommanded, on pain of aiTost, to send no 
such documents in future to his sovereign. 

If Schiller really intended to devote his energies to 
the <lrama, ho ha<l noAV no alWrnativo hut to lly from 
Stuttgart. Theie were some very powerful nixuinonts 
iu favour of submission ; but his passion for the free 
play <tf his individual impulses was overmastering, ami 
\w was too sanguine not to lioi>o llmt a Ijold stroke 
would ho favoured by destiny. On tho 17th of Sej>- 
lomber a pnhlio Avelcomo of unusual splendour was 
to bo nccordetl to tho Gmml Duke Paul of Pus 3 il^ 
ami ns it would be easy to slip out of Stuttgart un¬ 
observed on 8\ich an occasion, Schiller decided to depart 
c»n that day. 1 lie good Streicher, who hail intended 
to go to Hamhui^ in the following spring to study 
under Bach, offered to accompany him, nud tlie proposal 
was gladl}’ acce])tcd. 

Schiller did not venture to tell his father of his plan, 
but liis mother, his sister Christophine, and several of 
his most intimate friends, wore lot into tho secrot. On 
tho day before his departure he walked to tho Solitude, 
accompanied by Streicher and by Frau Meyer, tho wife 
of tho stage manager of tlio Mannheim theatre, who 
hud treated him with much kindness. Captain Schiller 
could speak of nothing but the preparations for next 
day's ceremony—for the castle of the Solitude was to bo 
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lirilliantly illmninatcd. While he was dilatiii" on this 
subject Schiller <juietly left the itHun with hie mother, 
returnin'; an hour aftcrwjinls witli very inflamed eyes. 
On the morrow, at the ajipointetl ht>ur, Streielior ealle«l 
for Schiller’s trunk, which was to have been packtnl and 
ready; but in arninging his l>ooks he liad been attmeted 
by an ode of Klopstock’s, and for the moment the ap- 
]iroac})ing jotmiey whs forgotten. Could he not write 
an ode at least as goo<l ? He would trj' ; and, as Strei- 
ehcr entereil, the last stanza was l>cing flnished. Strei- 
clier ha«l to deci<1c whi< h was best,—Schiller’s <»lc or 
Klo|)sU)ck’s; .'u)«l ho wa.<», <*f cfuirso, bM> loyal not to 
give the verdict for his friend. At last the trunk was 
taken away; and at nine o’clock in the evening Schiller 
called for Streicher, t<* whom he solemnly <lisjilaycd two 
rusty old jiistols, which he carried under his cloak. 
'I'hnir carriage passed sifcly thitnigli the Ksslinger CJate, 
where Scharfrenslcin Wius the oflicer on gtiard ; ami for 
an hour or two they drove on in silenc(>. Ahtuit mi<l- 
night a turn in the road revealed the Solitude, sj>lcn- 
'lidly lighted up. Schiller eagerly rose and |M>inted to 
the spot where his jiarents lived; hut suddenl}' struck 
by a painful thought, he sank back in his scat, s^iying, 
with a sigh, “ My mother! ” 
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ScHii.LER drove into Arannheim with a light heart, for 
liad ho. not tho greater part of a now play in his i>ockct? 
.Vnd if “'Iho Robbers " bad given him so wide a reputa¬ 
tion, was it not certain that “ Fiesco ” would add lustre 
to his name ? Besides, was he not conscious of the 
promptings of a lofty genius? and had tho world ever 
withheld its roAvartls from a bohl aiul resolute spirit? 
riiesc anticipations were in tho end fully justified, but 
in tho lueantimo ho had entered uj>on an anxious and 
trtuibled period, during which ho was destined to sound 
some of tho profoundest depths of human niiscrj'. 

As Halberg had gone to Stuttgart to be present at the 
ceromonica in honour of Grand Puko Paul, the two 
friends called at onco on tho friendly manager, Meyer, 
who, while much surprised to meet Schiller ns a fugi- 
tive, gave him a hearty welcome, and found a suitable 
lodging for him and his comrade. Schiller lost no time in 
^vriting to tho Puke, stating his reasons for what ho had 
done, and offering to return on condition that permission 
wore granted to him to continue his literary pursuits. 
The letter was enclosed to an officer of high position, 
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his father's friend, ^vho had influence at Court j >>ut it 
was probably written rather for the purpose of softening 
his father’s anger, than because ho had the faintest hope 
of inducing the Duke to come to torm.s. The only 
answer he received was an intimation that he might 
safely return, as the Duke was in a particularly good 
humour. 

lileanwhile “ Fiesco ” had been the subject of a goml 
deal of conversation among the actors ; and to give them 
an opportunity of estimating it, Meyer arranged that 
it should be read to them in hi.s house. ScliUler’s ex¬ 
perience on this occasion was much the same as that of 
Congreve, who read “ Tlic Old Bachelor ” to the players 
80 badly that they almo.st decided to ri'ject it. 'ilio 
first act of “ Fiesco ” was listened to in silence, an<l 
after the second act most of the actors went away with¬ 
out expressing either praise or blame, hut manifestly 
dissatisfied. Meyer took Streicher into another room, and 
anxiously asked whether he wjis certain that Schiller 
had written “ Tlie Iluhl>er8,” for lie had never heanl a 
more wretched l»lay than “ Fiesco.” Poor Schiller re¬ 
turned in a melancholy nioo<l to his lodging, complaining 
that he was the victim of envy and malice; but fortu¬ 
nately lifeyor hacl requestc<l that the manuscript should 
l>e left with liiiu, ami next morning he receivc<i Streicher 
with a cry of joy. “ Fiiisco,” he declared, wa.9 a luaster- 
j)iece, even better than ** The Kobhers,” and only 
Schiller’s hn)ttd Swabian dialect and jmmpous declama¬ 
tion had prevented the players from recognising its 
worth. Streicher ran back with these glad tidings to 
his friend, whose sad broodings had kept him awake 
until far on in the morning. 
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It soon began to be reported in Mannheim that a 
demand wouhl lie addressed to the Elector of the Palatin¬ 
ate for the extradition of Schiller. He was therefore 
counselled to seek refuge elsewhere ; and he and Streichcr 
decided in the first instance to make for Frankfort. 
When they left Stuttgart their united wealth was fifty- 
one gulden ; and as a considerable part of this small 
sum had already vanished, they were obliged to under¬ 
take the journey on foot. On a bright October after¬ 
noon they started, si>ending the first night at a village 
called Sandtorf. Next evening, after a walk of twelve 
hours, tliey reached Darmstadt very tired, and with but 
faint hopes to sustain their courage. All day Schiller 
had trudged along, speaking seldom, and hartlly even 
stopping to admire the beautiful scenery unless his nt^ 
tontion were called to it by his companion. On the 
third day Schiller was so exhausted that ho had to lie 
down in a wcukI, where hapinly he fell fast asloop, 
faithful Streiclier keeping watch by hia side. AVhon 
he had slept two hours, some one whom Stroichor 
took for a recruiting officer came along and stopped to 
look at them. “ MTio nro you?" he asked. “Travel¬ 
lers," loudly answered Streiclier, who did not like the 
mans appearance, and was anxious that they should 
resume their journey. Schiller awoke refreshed; and 
in a short time they found themselves in Frankfort, 
whore they hired a room in an inn opposite the 
Maine bridge, comiug to precise terms with the laiul- 
lortl as to the cost of their poor lodging and meagre 
faro. 

In the morning Schiller wrote to Dalberg, fully ox- 
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plaining his circumstances, jukI asking him to ntlvsnco 
100 gul<ieii- He had inclined licaivy debts in Stuttgart, 
and this sum would at le.ust enable liiin to give his 
creditors some eviiience of himcst intentions. Tlio re- 
(juest was not extravagant, for he had reccivctl nothing 
for “llie Itobbcrs” cxcej»t liis travelling exjienscs when 
he went to see it; and he had every reason to exiiecl 
that the theatre would profit largely b}- “ Ficsco.” Ity- 
and-by n letter came from Meyer, containing Dalljorg's 
answer. “ Fiasco ” in its existing form was pn*nounci‘d 
to be uiisuited for tho stage, and tlie, director a<ldpd that 
he could not advance money. Schiller uttcn*d not a 
wonl when ho read this crushing decision ; but Strcichcr 
understood his agitation by his i>alc face and jpuvering 
lip. Tho wliolo basis of Ids expectations had been swejit 
away, and ho seemed to have nothing before him but 
ruin. 

Ilo had in his possession a ]K>em on which he set 
liigh value, and, driven by necessity, he look it to a 
bookseller, to whom he offered it for twenty-five gulden. 
The liookscller was willing to give eighteen gulden ; but 
even in his jioverty tho ]ut>ud |>oet would not part with 
his work on tenus w'hich ho considered inadequate. 
Fortunately Streichor received from his uiotlier on in¬ 
stalment of tlio money which liad Ix^en set apart for 
his journey to Hamburg j and with this they started 
for Worms, where they found another letter from 
Meyer, making an appointment to meet them nt an 
inn in Oggersheim, a village near Manidicim. Hero 
they were cordially received by the kind manager, his 
wife, and two friendB; and a long couaultaiion fol- 
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lowed as to Schiller’s plans. :Meycr had no doubt that 
if cerbiin alterations were made in “Fiesco,” it would 
be accepted ; and it was finally arranged that Schiller 
should remain with Streicher in Oggershciin (the one as 
Dr Schmidt, the other as Dr Wolf) until the work was 

done, wiiich it would be, ho thought, in about three 
weeks. 

At this period, however, Schiller found it hard to work 
according to a strictly defined plan; he could not force 
Ills thoughts into one channel if they persistently sought 
to flow in another. Now his imagination hail been for 
some time kindled by a concejition which, ho hoped, 
would far surpass his previous efforts. This was the 
srheme of the play which ultimately received the title 
of “Intrigue and Love" (“ Kabalo und Liebe"), but 
which at first ho called “ Luise Miller.” It was to 
be a tragedy of middle-class life, and seemed to |irovido 
many opportunities for outbursts of stormy passion and 
for scenes of tender imthos. Two of the three weeks 
which were to l>c given to “ Ficsco ” ho devoted to the 
new play; and so completely did it absorb his energies, 
that for days he would not go out even for a short walk. 
His imagination was e-specially alert in the evening, 
when ho would pace his room by twilight or by moon¬ 
light Streicher both stimulating and soothing him 
with music. To these peaceful hours he looked fonvaixl 
every day with pleasure, and at their mid-day meal ho 

would say to Streicher, “You wiU play to mo this 
evening 1” 

At last Schiller forced himself to return to “ Fiesco,” 
and it was soon despatched to Dalbeig. But he was 
again doomed to disappointment : after considerable 
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delay, Dalberg decided that the pla)' was still likely to 
he incfl'cctive. Schiller had been waiting of liis j)n»s- 
fects in Kitngnine terms to Ins parents and his sister ; 
and he had tried to persuade himself that success w;us 
within easy roach. Now ho was driven almost to de¬ 
spair. His creditors had become clann'rous, and his 
father was too poor to undertake fresh bunions; while 
Streicher IkmI so completely exhausUnl his resources, that 
ho wa.s comi>eUcd to accept employment as a musician 
in Mannheim. In addition to these troubles, t>cliillor 
was in some alarm for his safety ; for tho Duke of Wiir- 
temberg had ordered him to return, and it wa.s by no 
means improbable that he would bocomo the subject 
of negotiations t>ctween the "Wurtemberg and the Pala¬ 
tinate (lovcrnments. He wrote, therefore, to his friend, 
Frau von "WoUogcn, reminding her that she had once 
offered lum an as 3 ’lum in her house in Paiierbach, and 
asking lier if lie might now take advantage of her kind¬ 
ness. Fniu von M'ol/.<^gen hail three sons, whoso pros¬ 
pects partly depende<l on the favour of the Duke; 
nevertheless, she at once afwsented to Schiller’s re<piest. 
Part of his reckoning at Oggersheim lie liad been able 
to discharge by selling his watch ; ho now jwiid the rest 
of it, and ma<le some jirovision for his journoj’ to liaucr- 
bach, by disjxising of “ Fiesco ” for ten loui.s-<l'or. These 
amingcments made, .Streicher, Meyer, and other friends 
agreed to meet him at Oggcrsheiin, niul to accompany 
him to Worms. On a clear, frostj- night, under bright 
stars, they saw him mount llie mail-coach, which, after 
two daj's’ journey, was to take him to his remote place 
of refuge. To all of them he said a kindly adieu ; hut 
his feelings for Streichcr were revealed by a firm hand- 
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grip, which was intendp.l to say, aiul did say, infinitely 
mure than could Imve hrcn exj»ressed by the most olo- 
qiient t>f spoken farewells.* 

Bauerhach is a village which consisted at that time of 
alKJut thirty houses, in the Thuringian Forest, witliin two 
hours' walk of ^leiuiugen. When Schiller aivived there 
laUi 111 the evening of the 7th Deceiulier 1782, snow 
lay deej) on tlie grouiul ; and heartily glad he was to 
find himself in a wcll-warnied room, for (as his friends 
remembered with remmso after parting from him) ho 
had been very insumcieiiUy clad for a long, cold journey. 
I'or about eight months he resided (as Dr Kilter) in 
Hauerliach; and visitors may still see his low-roofed 
room, with his arm-chair, his Uible, and two old por¬ 
traits of German princes on the walls. Ho often con¬ 
soled himself in his loneliness by taking long walks 
among the noiglilwuring hiUs, and sonictinios ho carried 
a gun, although ho was probably but a sorry sportsman. 
Occasionally, too, ho visited Meiningen, where ho had at 
least one friend, Kcinwahl, the keeper of tho 1 )ucal library, 
io whom Fniu von Wolzogen had given him a letter of 
introduction. Roinwald was about forty-six years of age, 
a man of i»rofound learning, who, although of a naturally 
kind disposition, had been mado bitter and moody by 
di.sappointment and ill health. He is a figuro of some 
im|iortanco in Schiller’s biography, for they wore des¬ 
tined to become near relatives. A letter of Schiller's 

> Streichor lived Afterwords in Vienna as a pianoforte-maker. Tlio 
roinonco of liis life was the recollection of his relation to SchiUcr, after 
whoso death he published a bright little book—' Schiller’s Flight 
from Stuttgart' (‘Schiller* Flucht aus Stuttgart’V—oivuig a full 
account of their odveuttirea* 
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pi«t«r, Christoplnnc, frilling ncoiilfiitally into IlfinwaM’s 
hands, be mid it; and being much pleased by lu*r g»n.d 
sense, and by the warmth of her ntl’ection for ]»«'r bix*tlu r, 
he ^v^ote to her and xiltimately asked her to marry him, 
Schiller was sincerely attaclnxl to lleinwahl, but thought 
that his age and the j>ecnliaritievS of his teinjH.'r would 
make him an unsuitable husband for his sister. She, 
however, thought differently; and in 178G she wa.** 
iinited to her elderly lover, who, until his death thirty 
years afterwards, found her a patient, con.siderate, and 
uH'ectionale wife. 

Work was always difficult for Schiller unles.s hu 
had frequent intercourse with congenial minds ; hut he 
forced himself t«> go on with “ Luiso Miller,” and he 
also began “Don Carlos.” Townitls the end of 1782 
his solitude was intetTUpted hy a vi.sit from Fniu von 
Wolzogen and her daughter Charlotte, who ninained 
fur nearly a month. Charlotte, who was nlxnit sixteen, 
fascinated Schiller by her brighlnes.s, grace, and ami¬ 
ability, and he soon Ijegan to form glorious visions in 
which she playe<l the leading jiart lus the bride of n 
happy and famous poet, lie did not conceal his )io]K‘s 
from Frau von Wol/ogen ; hut she discouraged them, 
for she saw that ho could not for a hiiig time 1>o in 
circumstances which would justif)' him in marrying. 
Charlotte doe.s not seem to have knomi how anlently 
he loved her, and in a few months she put an end for 
ever to his dream by giving lier afiTecliuns to some one 
else. In Frau von Wolzogen herself, who was still com¬ 
paratively young, and runmrkublo for her quick intelli¬ 
gence and generous impulses, Schiller found one of the 
most sympathetic of friends; and his letters to her after 
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lier departure were full of almost passionate expressions 
i»f attachment and admiration. 

In May 1783 his friends were once more at home, 
and Schiller was so happy in their society that he often 
proclaimed his intention of spen<Uno his life in Bauer- 
hach. Frau von AVolzogen wiis too much his friend to 
aj)prove of so wild a scheme; and one summer afternoon, 
while they were walking in a wooil, .she ventured to sug¬ 
gest to him that it might bo worth while to visit Mann- 
lieim to find out M'hat wore likely to bo the chances of 
“ Luise Afiller.” Some montlia before, Dalberg had 
written to liiin, indicating a wish to renew their friendly 
relations. Schiller replied rather coldly, as if the Afanu- 
heim theatre were indifferent to him; but Dalberg, who 
knew the value of the author of “The Robbers,” wrote 
again, .saying that Schiller’s now play could not bo in his 
hands too soon. To Frau von AVolzogen it seemed that 
this opj>ortunity should not be neglected; anil Schiller 
was obliged to confess that ho woiUd probably benefit 
by coming into contact with “ the world.” The result of 
their conversation was, that in the last days of July 
1783, Schiller was again in Arannheim, having gone with 
the full intention of speedily returning tii Iknierbach. 
His friend supplied him wdth money for the journey, and 
unfortunately he had already increased his debts by 
iKUTowing considerable sums either directly from her or 
from others in her name. 

Dalberg happened to be in the country; but after 
his return, in about a fortnight, he received Schiller 
coiuteously, and expressed his conviction not only 
that “Luise Aliller” would succeed, but that “Fiesco” 
might be made a good acting play. Iix a short time 
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he asked Schiller to accept a formal engagement as tin? 
dramatist of the Mannheim theatre. Schiller would 
still have preferred to live at Ilauerliach; htjt feeling 
tluit it was his iniperativo duty to take any honourable 
jx»sitiou ui which he luiglit hoj>e to escape from his ditli- 
culties, he accepted Dalberg’s offer. The terms wen; that, 
Isisides giving an opinion on any works that might be 
8ubmitte<l b) him, lie should, within a year, prepare 
“Fiesco” and “ Luise Miller” for the stage, and supply 
another play. In return for these services he was to 
receive 300 g\ildcn, of which 200 gulden wen* to be 
advanced immediately; he was al.>«o tt* Imve the right of 
printing his dramatic works, and each play wa.s to bo 
represented once for his benefit. Schiller’s temleiicy was 
always to overrate Iho advantages of a new arrangeineiil, 
and he now persuaded himself that he wa.s about to enter 
up<jn a career of uninterruptiMl prosperity. Hi.'* parents 
were informed of his alieretl prosiiects, ami he was much 
pleased bi receive the warm congratulations of his mother 
and 8i.sler. 

When he signed the contract with Dall>erg, he was 
suffering from a severe attack of ague, which prevailed 
at that time in Mannheim, and of which, to Schil¬ 
ler's deep regret, his old friend Meyer died. For many 
months he was unable to get ri«l <»f this disortler, but 
he continued to work at “ Fic.%co,” which was ixauly 
Ixjfore the end of 1783. The changes on W'hich l^allxjrg 
insisted dicl not coiumcml themselves to Schiller’s judg¬ 
ment ; they not only involved a wide departure frmn the 
facts of history, hut made the conclusion of the play biiue 
and cold. The first representation took place in January 
1784, and although several scenes were not ■without 
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ofl'ect, the work ae a whole excited little interest. About 
ti.reo luonths later, Luise MiUer,” which had received 
the title of‘‘ Kabale uud Liebe,’* was produceil; and 
the enthusiasm with which it was applauded amply coin- 
pensiitcd Schiller for the comparative failure of ** Ficsco ” 
IJeforo the close of 1783 ho had received a token of 
his growing fame by lieing made a member of the Ger¬ 
man Society, a well-known literary hotly in :^raiuiheim, 
under the protection of the Elector Palatine. After atl- 
mission each member had to road a dissertation, and 
Schiller chose as his subject, “The Theatre as a moral 
institution.’* This paper he soon afterwards considered 
very inadequate, but it contains the germs of some of 
the principles which ho ultimately sot forth in his philo- 
soi.hical witiiigs. It was not read until June 1784, 
and by that time all the glowing hopes with which he 
hml undertaken his now duties had vanished. His 
health was still bad, and he had permanently iiyurod it 
by taking excessive quantities of cinchona-bark. Even 
mure ilistrossing tlian his prolonged iUness were the 
anxieties caused by his poverty. Tlio lives of many 
Gorman men of lettera have boon embittered by sordid 
ciire, but few have been in such coiisUnt straits as 
Schiller during those early years. After receiving two- 
thirds of his salary he soon drew the remaining third • 
and .11 lieu of “benefits” Dalbei^ gave him 200 guidon. 
Ihoso sums might perhaps have sufficed for ordinary 
expenses, but hia debts ho had no means of discharging 
Driven to bay, he appealed to his father, who was now 
becoming old, and felt that his first duty was to his wife 
and daughters. It is painful to read the correspondence 
of father and sou, neither of whom was perfectly just to 
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the other—the son making ili'niamis wliklj ccmM u>>t bo 
coQiplied with, the father le.sponding with reproached 
wliich weix; cortainly not altogether deservoil. 

In August 1784 Schiller’s connection with the Mai\n- 
heiui theatre came to iiu end, Dalbeig having apparently 
thought that his genius was exhausted. It had often 
fxrcurretl to Schiller that jktIiuiw he o\ight to resume his 
oM profession j but happily he hit uixjn a device which 
was inoi-e in ucconlanco with his inclination.'*. This was 
the plan of issuing a {H*rio<lical, to W- published once in 
twi> months. The ficheine was Uiken up with his u.su.d 
ejigeniess, ami on the 11th <»f XtJVemlx'r 1784 he printed 
an .'iilvertisement setting forth in a lofty und self-conlid 
cut tone the great results which he hoped to achieve. 'I'he 
name he selected for the new miscellany was * 'I’he Idieii- 
ish Thalia.’ “The puhli*-,” ho wrote, “is now every¬ 
thing U» mo,—my stiidy, my sovereign, my conhilant. 
'J'o it aloiH^ I wholly belong. Before this tribunal, and 
licfore no other, I will place myself. Tins only 1 fear 
and reverence. I .am conscious of .soiutrthiiig gn-at in 
the idea of wearing no fetters except the judgment of 
the world, of ap[)e.aling to no throne except the human 
mind.” During the winter of 1784-85 ho worked haitl 
at ‘'lhalia,’ but with all his efforts he could not pro¬ 
duce the first nuinlM.T Inifore March 1785. 

Schiller hail many friends in Munidieim, and one 
u{ the chief of these wjw Schwan the IxMikseller, to 
whom he hail sold “ Fiesco.” Schwan hail a daughter 
of alxiut nineteen years of ago, MurgareUt, a clover, 
gi'iiial, and attractive girl, on whom liad devolved after 
her iiiotheFs death all the re.s\>onsibilities of house¬ 
keeping. Charlotte von Wol/jjgen being uimttainablc, 

K.O.-XV. U 
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Schiller cultivated MargaretVs friendship; and although 
she was of a coquettish temper and often provoked him, 
ho soon passed from friendship to love, and hoped that 
she might hecomo his wife. At this perifnl, however, 
he was not a verj’ trustworthy lover; and it hajv 
Iienctl that, while he was undecided whether or not to 
ask Schwan s permission to woo his daughter, he met a 
lady who ncquire<l an extraordinary ascendancy over 
him. This was Charlotte von Kalb, a woman of posi¬ 
tion and fortune, the wife of a major in the French 
army for whom she had not much affection. She was 
about two years younger than Schiller, slightly built, 
very beautiful, witli dark liair, and eyes of a deep brown 
that lighted uj) ns she s}>oko. Her gestures were ani¬ 
mated, ami she delighted in expi-essing hold and para¬ 
doxical opinions. Her imagination was so active and 
so wayward, that, acconling to Hertler, it prevented her 
from ever “seeing reality; ’* and a passing whim would 
plunge her from a mood of rapturous happiness into 
profound gloom, or exalt her with equal suddenness 
from gloom to happiness again. This strange creature, 
changeful a.s the aspects of an April sky, visited Afann- 
heim in the spring of 1784, bringing with her a letter 
of introduction from Reinwald to Schiller, of whose 
^v^itinga she was a warm admirer. In autumn she re¬ 
turned with the intention of remaining for some time, 
her husband being stationed with his regiment in 
Landau, and going to see her several times a-week. 
Ily-and-hy Schiller came completely under her spell, 
and she loved him with all the vehemence of her pas¬ 
sionate nature. To Frau von Kalb life appeared for the 
first time to he thorouglUy worth living; hut to Schiller 
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tlieir relation was a source of constant an<l 

Vexation. Ho was towartls lior liy an irrosL^tiMu 

cliann, yot he was never at rest in her presence ; an<l 

uhen he again l>ecame master of Jiimself he confe.sscl 

that “ lior inlluence over him had not been salutarv.’’ 

% 

Tliat she exerted intlueiice over him, however, is n<)t 
surprising ; for, long nftenvanis, Jean Paid Pichtor was 
almost as enthusiastic as Schiller hail been alx>ut her 
“ gn-at eyes ” and “ great sovd,” and her society was 
sought by fi<K*the, Herder, and Fichte. 

Through Frau von Kalb’s influence Schiller was in- 
vili?<l, towards the end ()f 1781, to read some jias.sages 
from his writings at the Court <)f Hes.se-1 )arin.sla<lt. He 
chose the first act of “Don C^irlos,” which was received 
with the highest favour. Among the company was 
Duke Karl August of Weimar, floelhe’s friend ; ami he 
W!Ls so plea.sed with what he heard that lie entered into 
convei's.'itioii with Schiller, a.sking him minutely alK)ul 
his circum-stances and jiiospects. Next day Schiller 
received from the Duke of Weimar a brief note con¬ 
ferring on him the title of Path (Councillor). 'lliis 
was hut a small honour; but it made Schiller v<Ty 
happy, for he t<K>k it n.s an indication that he might 
look for more sul>stantial lienefits from one to whom 
(Jennaii liU'mturu was already deeply indehti'd. In the 
meantime, however, the.se iMUjefits did not come; and 
as wiiil4;r advnnccil he almost lo.^t hoju*, not knowing 
in what direction to turn for aid. 

Ill June 1784, Schiller received a packet which he 
ojMUied with considerable curiosity. It camo from 
I.a'ipsic, ami cuiitaimxl a letU-r expre.s.sing the wannest 
admirutiuii for hi.s WTitings, and thiinkiiig him for their 
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high ideal tone. Tlie letter was signed by C. G. Kdmer, 
Minna and Dora Stock, the daughters of a well-known 
engraver (tlie former betrothed to Kdmer), and L. F. 
Huber. .tVlong with tlio letter were portraits of tho 
four friends, drawn with silver point on parcluucnt by 
Dom, a silk letter-case, l>eautifully embroiilered by 
Miuna, and one of Schillor’a poems set to music by 
Kdmer. Schiller had never been more touched than 
by this spontaneous manifestation of goodwill; yet he 
made no answer for six months, probixbly because ho 
was too depressed to respond in a perfectly genial spirit. 
When at last he wrote, he received a pi-ompt reply; and 
in his misery it hashed upon him soon afterwards, Why 
not go to Leipsic and l)e near these sincere and symiia- 
thetio friends? “ Oil,” he wrote, “ my soul jiants after 
new nourishment, after better men—after friendship, 
attachment, love. I must go to you; I must learn to 
liave joy in my own heart again, anti give a lively im 
jnilso to my whole being by the most intimate inter¬ 
course with you. My poetic vein stagnates; you must 
give it warmth again. Near you I shall be twice, thrice 
what I once wjis—and more than that, my best friends, 
I shall be happy.” 

Of tho correspondents thus addressed, Kdmer was the 
leading spirit, aiul foitune was indeed gracious to Schil¬ 
ler in provhliiig him at such a time with such a friend. 
Kdmer is now, perhaps, most widely known as the 
father of tho young jioet who in the war of liberation 
kindled tho enthusiasm of the Oennan armies by his 
patriotic songs; but his relation to Schillor gives him a 
solid title for his own sake to afTection and respect, lie 
was Schiller's senior by about three years, and hud 
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nlrearly made hia mark as a lawyer. To literature and 
philosojihy he liatl devoted much attention ; he was al.-o 
an accomplished musician; and his gowl sense, kindness, 
an<l vivacity caused him to be a univers;il favourite in 
tlie society in which he moved. It gave him deep plea- 
Bure to liiul that a |x>et whom he admired was likely to 
value his friendship, and he acconlingly cncouraped 
Schiller to carry out his design of visiting Leipsic. Hut 
he did much more. Having alxjut this time invested a 
considerable sum in the business of a well-known Leip-sic 
bookseller, Ooschen, he was able to induce the latter to 
otfer to un<lertake the publicati'»n of ‘'ilialia' on terms 
advantageous to Schiller, niul he willingly advanced a loan 
of 300 thalers. There was, therefore, a sudden break in 
the clouds which had so hu»g been gathering ; and after 
the issue of the first iinml>er of ‘Thalia,’ Schiller took 
advantage of the gleam of unexpected sunshine, and 
stepjMid rhccrfully forwanl to new destinies. By hi.s 
departure fr<un Mannheim, early in April ITS.'i, he 
closed, without lacing aware f>f it, a distinct period of 
his career. During this period he had passed through 
many struggles and endure<l much pain, but lie hail 
also done work of sustained excellence, and his gcnitis 
had been disciplined and etrengthened for still loftier 
flights. 



CHATTER V. 


SCHILLEH’8 early WR1TIN08. 


At the lime wlicii Scliillcr entered upon liis career as a 
man of letters, Ciorman literature had already begun to 
ijiaiiifest those new energies and imjudses which were 
b) iiiako it for a period the most important literature 
in Europe. For more than a century the mind of the 
nation hud sluml>erc<l, jnxiducing in philosophy alone, 
thanks to the penetniting genius of Leibnitz, any worthy 
contribution to the intellectual life of the world. In 
literature it had been content u-ith feeble imiUitions of 
foreign models, chielly French; the ilnmia )>eing, per¬ 
haps, more than any other si>ecics of imaginative effort, 
snhjcct to Fi-encli influence. The appearance of the 
opening cantos of Klopstock’s “ Messiah ” was the first 
decisive indication that the Gorman genius was al>out to 
contend on equal terms Avith its rivals; for, with all his 
faults, Klopstock luul imagination, force, and courage. 
Wielaiid struck out in an opposite direction, and by his 
light epicureanism, his quiet irony, and liis mastery of a 
gracofid style, he did quite as much as Klopstock to 
foster an independent spirit among the >vritcr8 of the 
new goucratiou. Important as was the influence of 
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Wielaml ami Klojwtock, however, it pales hefore that of 
Leseing, wlio, while jircparing the way for those who 
were to come after hioi, ilul work which is as valuahle 
toKlay as it w;is in the eighteenth century. J>y his 
dramas, his controversies, and liis original ami j>owerf»d 
criticism, he evoked higher ideals tlian had ever l>ofore 
l>ccii jirescnted to his countrymen, and encouraged his 
successors t4j have confidence in the free exercise of their 
own jKiwers. 'I'hc current of thought and aspiration, 
of which Lessing was the leading representative, was 
deepencfl hy a growing acquaintance with Greek and 
Phiglish jK)etry, and by that nnghty agitation in Franco, 
wliich in iwlitics was making for the Kevolution, in liter¬ 
ature for the Koinantic school. German literature w;is 
not, of course, directly affected hy Frederick the Great; 
hut indirectly it received a strong imi>etus fn»m tl>G 
revival of patriotic ardour, which was <luo to his lieitnc 
conflict with more than liiilf of tho civilised world. 

Had the literary iiiovenicnt udvancc<l <ui the lines 
traced by I^essing, it wouM have combined freedom witli 
a frank recognition of the eternal laws of art. In the 
first flush of youthful activity, however, it seemed to 
those who inheritod his task that lilwriy was incompat¬ 
ible with law in any form, lliey were deejily di.ssntisfied 
M’ith the wi»rld and with them8elve.s; society as it ex¬ 
isted, with its countless anomalies in tho distribution of 
happiness, in religion, ui thought, had 1>econ)o hateful to 
them j and they panted for a life whicli, Ixjing without 
restraint, should Iw one prolonged rapture. The expres¬ 
sion of their glowing passions could not, they supposed, 
he adequate, if it were not vehement and stonuy ; and so 
Germany was startled by tho wild cries of tho “ Sturm 
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imd Dmng ” pools. Lessing turned in disgust from a 
ferment of contending elements which were so opposed 
to liis chastened vigour; and he w;is not altogether with¬ 
out excuse for the melancholy conviction that all his 
labour had been in vain. His failure, however, was 
only in appearance, for among the “ Sturm und Drang ” 
pools was Goethe; and ns the movement was splendidly 
r*j)cned by “ Goetz von llcrlichingcn ” and “ ‘Werthor,” 
so it was destined to bo splendidly closed by “ The Rob- 
bors ” and “Intrigue and Love.” 

In his Essay on Sir Walter Scott, Keblo contends that 
“ poetry is the indirect expression in words, most appro¬ 
priately in metrical woitls, of some overpowering emo¬ 
tion, or ruling taste, or feeling, the direct indulgence 
wliercof is somehow repressed.” Whatever may Imj said 
of this ;is an exhaustive definition of pootrj", it exactly 
a])plics Schiller’s carl)’ dramas. A^'hen they wore 
written, his “overpowering emotion” was one of fierce 
resistance to the oitlor of the world, ns he knew it. An 
ideal of the world as it ought to he, he had not; but 
that the dignity of human nature was obscurctl by un¬ 
just laws, and by still more unjust conventions, of this 
ho was surci; and the Iwlief filled him, not only with 
pity for those whom unjust laws and conventions op¬ 
pressed, hut with rage against the system that oppressed 
them. For these feelings, intensified, in the first in¬ 
stance, hy his own sufferings as the victim of crush¬ 
ing rules at the Academy, and afterwards Vy his Imrd- 
ships as a fugitive from a tln*catening despot, there could 
bo no sufficient outlet except in litoralure ; and in Ins first 
plays ho poured them forth with an energy winch is un¬ 
surpassed, perhaps uumatclicd, in any of his later works. 
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Of these thnn' j’lays, all of which arc in j-ri'.-o, “ The 

Iiohl>ers ” is the nir.st rcmarkahlc. Alni'cst cverv s( «-in-, 

% 

it is true, contains extravagant passages, and sonic of the 
figures arc nithcr gnicsses at character than living fonns. 
The lier»>, Karl 2Sfoor, is, liowever, a croati<in <'f true 
genius. "When he is first introduced, we find him ullering 
the sort of thoughts and sentiments that might he ex¬ 
pected fr»im an anient disciple iif Iloussean. ‘‘ T^aws,” 
ho declares, “ have never formed a great man,” hut 
freedom produces “ men of colossal type.*’ “ Oli,” he 
cries, “that the spirit of Arminins still glowed in the 
a.slie.s ! Clive me an army of lads such ns T am, and 
Germany would hoconie a n*pu!)lic, compared with which 
it wouM Ik? said that Home and Sparta were convents.” 
While he is in this violent hnnunir, longing for heroic 
action, he receives a letter fn>m liis hrf)th<T, I'ranz Moor, 
telling him tliat he is disowned hy his fatlier, ami that, 
if he rcluni.s to his home, he will Ijc thixAvn into the 
deepest dungeon of the costlc. He is etung almost to 
madness by this injustice. Nf»w, more than ever, h<* 
is jKjrsuadcd of the hatcfulness of society. Civilisation 
seems to him a vast structure based on wrong, and 
lie will a.s.ssiult it with furious energy. Ho forms his 
comrades inUi a robber IkukI, and with them wai-s 
against cveiy' institution which men hol<l in rc8|>ect, 
determined that outraged nature shall at lust have her 
<lue. No other Oormun drama presents s<» striking a 
picture of desolating force. I3y the miglit of hi.s re¬ 
sistless will, Moor asserts absolute supremacy over his 
followers, and he passes from violence to violence, each 
more terrible than the last, shrinking from no scene of 
horror to which his destiny appears to cull him. Yot he 
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never altogether loses our sympathy, for las passions are 
those of a mind radically generous, and in his most 
monstrons actions he is thinking not of his own welfare 
hut of what ho sui>poses to l)e the welfare of tho miser¬ 
able and the enslaved. Still more powerful, however, 
and touching deeper facts of hujnan nature, arc tho 
scenes in which he at last begins to doubt whether tho 
end he has in view justifies tho means, and whether in 
any case ho has a sure title to the character he has 
assumed. Ultimately his doubts are changed into cer¬ 
tainty, and lie closes liis career by rendering liimsclf to 
justice, feeling, w'hen it is too late, that his methods of 
destroying tho elements of life which ho loathes are in¬ 
finitely worse than these elements themselves, llie in¬ 
terest of tlio play culminates in tho famous second scono 
of the third act, where, for the first lime, ho sees the 
struggle in which he is engaged in its tnio light. Tho 
robbers have defeated, after a desperate fight, an appar¬ 
ently overwhelming force, and they are now encamped 
on a height, among trees, in the neighbourhood of tho 
Danube. The sun is setting, and Karl Moor is gazing 
at it intently. 

“ Schicarz. How splendidly the sun sets ! 

Moor {fascinated by Iks scene}. So dies a hero—adorable! 

Grimm. You appear to be deeply moved. 

Moor. When I was still a child, it was my favourite thought 
to live like the sun, to die like it {xoilh suppressed pain). It 
was a boyish thought! 

Grimm. I will hope so. 

Moor (pressixtg his hat over his face). There was a time— 
leave me alone, comrades. 

Sehxoarz. Moor! Moor!—the deuce! How his colour 
changes ! 
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Orimm. The devil? What !.•< ^v^on^’? Is he ill? 

Moor. Tlicre was a time wheu I coiiKl not slee p if I had 
forgotten my prayers- 

f7ri»n»n. Are you mad? Will you let yourself be tuturcel 
by the years of your boyhorxl 7 

^Voor (Uatting his httjd on ftriwioi). Brother! brother! 

Griintn. How? Be not a chihi, I pray you 

Moor. Were I but a child! Were I but a child a^^ain! 

Grimm. Pooh, pooh! 

.SfAirars- Cheer up ! See what a picture.^que lamUciiiK*— 
what a lovely evening ! 

Jdoor, Yes, fricndH ; this world Is so beautiful! 

•VcAicarz. Come, that was well asiid. 

Moor. The e;irth is so ejilcndid ! 

Right, right ! that is what I like to hear. 

Moor {silf-nhswhttT). And I so lildcous in thi:» l>eautiful 
world—and I a monster on this splendid earth! 

G'rtmm. Oh ! oh ! 

Moor. My innocence ! uiy innocence ! See ! everything 
goes out to sun itself in the pejiceful ray of spring—whv «lo 
I alone dniw' hell from the joys of heaven ? Everything is 
BO happy, all things are so united by the spirit of peace ! The 
whole worhl one family, and a Father aIkivc— but not nir/ 
Father ; I alone the rejecte<l—I alone «lriven from tlie ranks 
of the ])ure ; not for me the sweet name of child ; never fur 
me tlie yearning glance of the licloved one ; never, never the 
embrace of the Imsom friend. {Turnimj tcildly round.) En¬ 
circled by muTtlerers ; vipers hissing around me ; bound to 
crime by Iron fetters ; on the liending ree«l of crime hanging 
dizzily over the jtit of ]>erdition ; amid the flowers of the 
happy w'orld a howling Abliadona 1^ 

iUlwoarz {to thi others). Extraordinary ! 1 have never seen 

him thus. 

Moot (sadly). Oh that 1 might return to uiy mother’s womb ! 
that I might be bom a beggar ! I would ask no morv, oh 

* AbbadoDa l-s one of the falleu augels In Kiopalock's " Messiah.’* 
He alone of the rebels repents. 
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heaven 1—thal I might heconic like one of thcpe day- 
labourers! Oh, I would work until blocMl rolled from my 
temples to jnirchaso the rapture of one hour of mid-day 
slumber, the blessedness of a single tciir ! 

Grimm (to the others). Patience ! The paroxysm is poss- 
ing. 

^foor. There was a time when tears so readily flowed ! Oh, 
ye days of ])cace ! Oh, castle of my father, ye green, enchant¬ 
ing valleys ! Oh, all ye elysian scenes of my childhood ! will 
ye never more return ? never, with gentle hi'eezes, cool my 
burning breast ? Mourn with me, nature ! They \\'ill never 
more return, never with gentle breezes cool my burning 
breast. Gone! gone I Irrecoverable!” 

'While Karl Moor supposes that he is bitterly wronged 
by his father, the old man continues to love him, and 
longs for his return. Tlio agent of his ruin is his gloomy, 
selfish, and unscrupulous brother. Having despatched 
the letter which drives Karl to dc.spair, Franz Moor trios 
to force the aflcctions of Amalia, his brother’s betrothed, 
and nltimatcly seizes the csUitcs, throwing tho elder 
Moor into a dungeon, whore ho is supposed to die. 
Secretly, however, the father is save<l by the fidelity of 
an old servant; and Amalia remains true to her absent 
lover. Reminded of the i>ast by the adventures of a 
youth who falls into his hands, Karl visits his home 
witliout immediately revealing himself ; and the visit 
results in tho discovery of his brother’s villany. His 
father dies when Karl confesses himself to he a brigand, 
and Franz, who is nl)Out to bo seized, takes his own life 
amid tho flames of tho buniing castle. In despair 
Amalia appeals to the robbers to end her misery by 
death, and Karl himself slays her, exclaiming, “Moor’s 
beloved shall die only by Moor’s hand 1 ” 
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In developuig this ^Wld plot, Schiller intlulges in .i 
vast amoxint of l>oyi>h rant, and many of the speeelus 
C(»uld not now \>v listened to seriously. A stix)ng im¬ 
pression is pro<luced hy one scene, in which Fnmz 
Moor, in coiiveisatioii with Pastor Closer, to still the 
rising fears of conscioiice, seta forth a base materialis¬ 
tic philosophy. Hero Schiller was expressing tlioughts 
with which he luad come into contiict in his studies, and 
lie jienetrates deeply into the recc-sscs of a spirit striv¬ 
ing to evade its res]>oiisihilities by sophistry, hy which 
it is only ludf convinccHl. In almost every other scene 
Franz Moor is a mere monster, piit together, ajiparently, 
in imitation of Kichurd III., and Edm\ind in King 
hut without any trace of their vitality. Hunlly 
any attempt i.s made to give a dehnitu eliaracU-r to the 
elder Moor, and there is little truth to ituluro in the 
])re.sentation of Amalia, who, instead of acting for her 
l<iver, as the scheme of the play would easily have j*er- 
inittojl her to do, wu-stes her force in vnguo S4-ntimentul 
declamation. Shu doe.s not even recognise him w hen he 
visits the castle, although othem s<x)n pcnetr.ito tlirough 
his di.sguise. None of these defects, liowiiver, oUscure 
the high iim^^nativo energy displayed in Karl Moor and 
his follow’ers. The robl>ers subject to Motir are cast in 
a rougher mould limn their chief, and have not his wid(‘, 
revolutionary aims; but tlicy share his love of freedom, 
and each bears the stimp of a strung and clearly marked 
individuality. 

In creative force Schiller’s next play, “ The Conspiracy 
of Fifisco” (“Die Verschwdrung des Ficsco”), is far 
below the level «d “The KobI>ers.” AfWr making liini- 
self, by a brilliant stroke, master of the Genoese Republic, 
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tho Fiesco of liistorj' met with a sudilen death. lie was 
goin*' on boar«l a vessel when the plank on which he 
was crossing gave way; and being heavily armed, he 
sank anil was drowned. An accident of this kind, how¬ 
ever impressive in real life, is not a fit basis for tragedy ; 
and Schiller, l>cing well aware of the fact, was compelled 
to deprive Fiesco’s death of its accidental character. 
Tlje means which lie devised was to represent his hero 
as intluenccd in part by motives of personal ambition. 
One of Fiesco’s confederates, Verrina, is repre.sentod a.s 
a man of pure republican sympathies; ami when tho 
conspiracy has been conducted to a triumphant 
Verrina entreats his chief to crown the work by establish¬ 
ing perfectly five government. Ficsco refuses to give tho 
pledge demanded of him; whereupon Venina avenges the 
cause of liberty by overturning tho plank and plunging 
liim into the sea. A genuinely tragic motive is thus, no 
doubt, provided ; but it is at the expense of tho character 
of Fiesco, who has no longer a claim to lie reganled as a 
champion of republicanism. Kven with such mingled 
impulses his character might perliaps have been made 
cohcnnit; but, unfoi-tunately, the greater part of the 
play was written before Schiller decided as to the man¬ 
ner in which ho would end it. Thus ho hesitate.^, all 
thraugh, between two conceptions; they are not welded 
together in a figure of suvo and distinct outlines. Ver¬ 
rina is consistent from firat to last; but his position is 
subordinate, and he has no qualities by which wo are 
cither strongly attracted or repelled. It would have 
been difficult for Schiller to make the conspiracy seem 
natural by giving prominence to tho grand character 
of Andrea Doria ; he was therafore justified in laying 
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stress mainly on tho tyranny of Andrea’s nephew, 
Gianettino. liis effects are, however, too easily attaiinnl. 
since ho attributes to Gianettino no acts or tendeiu ies 
which mark him oft' from the most commonplace of hruhil 
ruffians. Fiesco has a very iM^autiful wife, Leonore; 
and lio masks his ultimate designs by j>retemiing to 
neglect her ami to i>ay court to Julia, Giancttiiio’s sister, 
iho character of Julia is made unnece.ssarily cojirse ; and 
we are perplexed by sudden and unexplaiiuHl transitions 
in Leonore, who begins os a shy and retiring young wife 
and emls as a passionatt^ enthusiast. 

It was not surprising that l)all>erg ljesitate«l for some 
time to accept a play in which there are so many midical 
flaws; yet he could scarcely help seeing tin* excellence 
of its purely technical qualities. The action is more 
condensed than in “The Ihjhbers; ” there is less extra¬ 
vagance in tho ilialoguo; the langtiagi*, if not always 
so forcible, is keener and finer; and the defects of tho 
scheme are often concealed hy outbursts of iinjtressive 
rhetoric. And one character, Muley Ilassnu, a ]SIoor, 
whom Fie.sco wins for his service hy contemiitiions 
generosity, has at least the merit of exuberant life. In 
the hands of a go<Ml actor, lie seldom fails to strike a 
fMnverful note hy Ins thoroughgoing rascality and rougli 
humour. 

In “Intrigue and Love” (“ Kahale und Lieln;”), 
Schiller again trusUtl solely to tho imagination f<.r his 
plot; and he was able once more, as in “The Itoldiers,” 
to make the dmma the refl»!ction of liLs own shinny 
passions, Tlie scene is laid in one of tlio jwtty German 
courts of tho eighteenth century ; and we almost womler 
tluit there was not a Gennan as well a.s a French llevolu- 
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tion, when we see the hatn^d and scorn with which 
.Schiller jn-esents the lieartlo.ssnesa of the higher clashes, 
and their cynical contempt for every one beneath their 
own tank. The heroine, Luiso Miller, is tlio daughter 
of an honest musician, and lias given her heart to 
Ferdinand von AV;dter, the son of one who holds tlio 
highest position in the princi)>iility next to the sovereign 
—tliat of President of the Council. Ferdinand is a 
youth of ati ardent, generous, and romantic nattire, and 
is fully resolved to make Luise his wife. Her mother 
is proud of her good forttino; but her father fc^els that 
the relation can lend only to disaster, ami insksts that 
Luise shall abandon her aristocnitic lover and accept a 
liusbaml of her own station. Fonlinand's father, the 
Presiilent, assumes that the young man is only amu.sing 
him.sclf, and makes arraiigoments for a marriage between 
him and Lady Milford, an Englishwoman, (of the house 
of Norfolk 1) who has been for some time the prince’s 
mistress. Lady Milford loves Ferdinand, and fervently 
hopes that he mil assent to his father’s plan. To her 
surprise, and still more to that of the Pi'osident, Ferdi¬ 
nand tinuly rejects her oiTeitHl hand, and announces his 
intention of marrying, at whatever sacrifice, the musi¬ 
cian’s daughter, The Pi'esident, having convinced him¬ 
self that ho cannot achieve his design by force, bj\s 
recourse to strahigeuL Ho oixlers the arrest of Luise’s 
father and mother; and then, filled with horror at what 
seems to bo their impending fate, she is induced to write 
a letter to a person who has been paying court to her, 
making an appointment with him, and protending that 
she has never loved Fonlinand. This letter is conveyed 
to her lover, whoso heart is broken by so terrible a revo- 
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lation. lie gathers liimself togetljer for a last net of 
reveuge, and discovers llio truth only when the jMjison, 
wJiich ho himself has drunk and which he has given 
to Luise, has taken effect, and they are both in tlieir 
death-agonies. 

So violent a conclusion leaves us dissatisfied, unless 
we feel that it is aKsolutcly inevitable, and it cannot be 
saiil that Schiller convinces us of its nc*ccssity. A word 
from LuLso would at once enlighUm Fenlinantl, ami there 
is no sufficient reason why the word shotiUl not bo s}K>ken 
in their final interview. Indeed, tlie device by which 
he is deceived is so gross, that he almost forfeits our 
sympathy for not iiniucdiately perceiving its real char¬ 
acter, or at any rate for not sus]>ecting treaclierj'. It is 
a striking testimony to the genius of the play that this 
scarcely diminishes the interest of the 8|x!ctator3 at the 
moment of represonLalion j they are too swiftly bunm 
along hy the torrent of emotion to l)o fully conscious of 
weakness and inconsistency in the conduct cither of the 
hero or the lieroine. No single figure in “ Intrigue ami 
lA>ve” is so striking as Karl Moor; on the other hand, 
all are more truly conceived than Fmnz Moor, the elder 
Moor, and Amalia, lioth Luise an«l Ferdinand, altliougli 
they protest too much, and in too scntimcnU\l a tone, 
ore admirable types of passion breaking itself against tho 
barriers of social convention ; and in Miller there is a 
most lifelike presoiitmout of an irascible, but honest and 
kind, father. The ardour of tho lovers has a i)erfect foil 
in tho coldness, selfishncea, and cniolty of tho President ; 
and although tho Court-Marshal, to whom Luise is imidu 
to address her fat'd letter, seems now to be a figiiro only 
sailed for burlesque, Lis utmost follies wero not incredihlu 

K.O.-XV E 
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to Schiller’s contemporaries. In some respects all these 
characters are surpassed by Lady Milford, who, notwith- 
sUindiiig her degradation, cherishes tender memories and 
a lingering faith in purity. There is both strength and 
delicacy in the art with which her better nature is made 
to awake through the loyal affection of the lovers, whom 
she in vain attempts to separate. 

The poems witten by Schiller during the early part 
of his career, so far as their substance is concerned, have 
esscMitially the same character as his dramas. They are 
the passionato outpourings of a uiiml winch has become 
conscious of its capacities, but has not learned either to 
look at the world steadily or to control its own sym¬ 
pathies and yearnings. The most ambitious of these 
efforts is a satirical and didactic poem, “ Tlio Chariot of 
Venus” (“Der Venuswagon”), issued separately soon 
after the publication of “ The Robbei's,” It is intended 
to display the ruin caused by unbridled passion, and 
there is hardly a stanza which is not marked by energy 
of expression and freedom of movement. The effect of 
the whole, liowever, is marred by too bold a handling of 
matters, about which the wisest are, perhaps, those who 
feel most inclined to be silent. Several other poems of 
this j)eriod manifest the same audacity without the ex¬ 
cuse of a didactic motive. Yet, in “The Triumph of 
Love” (“Der Triumph der Liebo”), Schiller’s point of 
view is so exalted that love appears as a sentiment 
adapted only to natures of angelic refinement. In these 
early lyrics ho seems to know no middle way between 
idealism without passion, and jiassion without idealism; 
and the cousec|uence, of course, is, that neither his ideal¬ 
ism nor his passion has the charm of true poetry. Thu 
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inmgcs in the Odes to Laura are so indefinite that they 
tell us nothing of tlic qualities whicli excite liis enthu¬ 
siasm, and the jx>et appears to be more interested in the 
vague philosophic fancies suggested by his relation t<» 
I.H'iura than in Laura herself. A truer choitl is touched 
in his Ode on “ Friendship ”(“ Dio Freundschaft ”), in 
which he WTites with the warmth of cx|>erience. In this 
I>owerful p<>em, which is remarlcahle for tho pomj) and 
splendour of its language, Scliiller generalises tlie uttnic- 
tion between kindi-etl minds until it becomes the type of 
the forces that give coherence and unity to the Cosmos. 
Ills jxditical poems, “ The Conqueror ” (“ Der Eix)l>erer ”) 
and “The Had Monarchs” (“Dio Schlimnien Mon- 
archen "), contain little more than a vehement protest, 
extravagant in form if not in feeling, against tyranny. 
“ Flowers ” (“ Die Hlumcn "), ami the lines “ To Spring ” 
(“An deu Friihling”), are the expression of a sincere 
ilelight in nature, but give no cvidenco of exact and fine 
observation. One of the l>est of these early writings is 
a jioem on limisscau, ui witich lie celehrates with ciilhu- 
siasm the virtues of the master hy whom he had Ixiui so 
much influenced, and contrasts his free sjiirit with tho nar¬ 
rowness and prejudice of his ago. In “ Count El>erliai\l,” 
Schiller records a pathetic incident in tho history of 
Wiirtemlxjrg, and it U interesting as the first indication 
in liis minor jKiems of the vivid force and directness of 
hU later ballads. 
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IN DHESDEN AND WEIUAD. 

AVhen Scliiller readied Lcipsic (on the 17th of April 
1785), his friend Komer was in Dresden, wlierc he held 
tho ofTioo of Councillor to the Supremo Cunsistorial 
Court Schiller was, however, warmly welcomed by tho 
sistera, Minna and Dora Stock, and by Huber, a youth 
of an aOcctionate and enthusiastic temperament, but 
without any distinguishes! intellectual qualities. Tho 
spring fair was in progress at tho time of Schiller’s 
arrival, and he heartily enjoyed tho stir and movement 
which give the streets of Leipsic a gay and animated 
appoaranco on these occasions. Tho booksellers gladly 
did honour to a poet from whom such great things were 
exi>ccted, and ho found llrat literary men of every grade 
of merit and pretension wero pleased to make his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Soon after liis arrival in Loipsic, Scliiller began to 
review his position seriously ; and as he did so, tho 
imago of Margareta Schwan rose more and moit) clearly 
before him. Now that he was freo from tho intluence 
of Frau von Kolb, his love for Mo^areta revived; and ho 
felt sure that, if ho could wiu her, she would give unity 
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and chann to }iis life. TTo accordingly wrote to Schwan, 
begging tliat ho might have permission to ask her to be¬ 
come his wife. .Schiller was obliged to confess that bo 
could not for some time offer her a liome; but be bad 
re.solved, he stiid, to devote himself again to tho medical 
profession, and he did not doubt that ho woubl soon 
havo a sulhcient practice. He had always received so 
much kindne.ss from Schwan, un<l Margareta and he had 
bidden each other so affectionate a farewell (promising 
to bo faithful correspondents), that he looked for>vard 
with conGdeucu to the reply. Schwan, however, wa.s 
not attracted by the proi)Osal, and j)romptly answcitsl 
that he did not tliuik the character of his daugliter 
would accord well with that of Schiller. So vanished 
another dream; and in tho end Schiller had good reason 
to congratulate liimsclf that his wish had not l>cen grati- 
{ie<l. He continued for some time afterwards to think 
of practising as a jdiyeicion, but tho idea was by-and-by 
finally a)>andoiied. 

Wishing to have leisure and quiet for literary work, 
ho hired a room in Gohlis, a pretty village in the Rosen¬ 
thal, within easy walking distance of Leipsic, and hero 
he spent the sununer of 1785. lliat ho hud many bajqiy 
hours during tliis summer may bo assumed, if (as is most 
])roliable) the verses “To Joy” (“An die Freude”) 
were ^vrithm in Gohlis. In Mannheim ho hod worked 
from time to time at “ Don Carlos,” and now he occupied 
himself with it still more seriously; he also gave many 
hours to * TlLnlia,* although without hoi>o of being able 
to issue it os frequently os he hud origiimlly intended. 
On tho 1st of July ho met Komer for tho first time, and 
each immediately recognised iii tho other a friend to 
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\vhnin lie might give his whnlo heart. Soon aftcrwarrls, 
Kbnicr not only delivered Schiller again from a tem¬ 
porary difficulty, but asked to be permitted to provide 
for him during the following year. 

In Augvist 1785, Kbnier and Minna Stock were 
married, and they immediately established thon\sclvcs in 
Dresden, ti»king with them Minna’s sister Dora. AlK)ut 
a month afterwaixls they were joined by Schiller, and 
for nearly two j'cars he was virtually an inmate of their 
house. The first weeks were spent at Loschwitz, a vil¬ 
lage on the Klbo near Dresden, where Komer possessed 
a vineyanl with a summer-house, commanding a lovely 
view of tho distant mountains of Saxon Switzerland. 
As winter approached they returned to Dresden, ami 
Schiller took uj) his abode in rooms which had been 
hiix’d for him opposite Kdrncr’s dwelling. These ro(Uus 
wore in a short time shared by Huber, who had entered 
tlio tliplomatic career, and had received his first appoint¬ 
ment at the Saxon Court. Tho morning w’as given by 
Schiller to work ; he then joined tho Kdrners at dinner, 
and spent with them tho afternoon and evening. Somo- 
iimes they had visitors, but they generally preferred 
to bo alone; and a charming little society they formed, 
marked by perfect freedom and refinement, Tho ex- 
l>cricnco of these months left a deep impression on 
Schiller’s mind and character. Melancholy enough ho 
often felt, for his future was still dark, but ho waus 
cheered and strengthened by constant association with 
friends who appreciated liis genius and loved him for 
his own sake. And in several directions his intellectual 
life was deepened and widened by Komer’s influence. 
Korncr was an ardent student of Kant; and although ho 
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cotUd not at Diis lime induce Sdiiller to join liiin in 
hi.s studies, ho often inmlo philosophy the Buhject of 
Ihoir conversation. Partly owing to Komcr, too, Schil¬ 
ler iK-gan to give much attention to liistory. 

Excellent as Schiller’s op|K>rtunilies now were, Iho 
only imjwrtant work which he cornj)leU.'d diiriii}^ hi.s 
residence in Dresden was “ Don Carlos.” It gave Inm 
far more trouble than ho had anticipated, the oxpansi«>n 
of his plan making it necessary f«ir him to introduce nu¬ 
merous changes. In May 1787, however, it was linished ; 
and although there w;»s a rcmarkahlo diversity of critic;d 
opinion as to its merits, the first edition was (piickly 
exhausted, and in some theatres it M'as hrilliantly suc¬ 
cessful. For a long time ho was known chiefly a.s tho 
author of “The Ih>bl>er8” and “Don Carlos,” and the 
latter may Ikj said to have made his fame secure. Three 
iiumlierR of ‘Thalia’ were puhlisheil, and he had no 
rea.'^n to t>e dLssatished either with the manner in which 
they were received hy tho public or j»aid by tho l>ook- 
seller. The first number (issucil in Mannheim) had con- 
tiined the first act of “Don Carlos;” the second and 
third acts were included in 8ubsc()ucnt num1>crs. In 
thejic numbers appeared also tho “ Philosophical Lcttci-s ” 
(“ Philo.sophische Briofe ”), and a part of “Tho Vision¬ 
ary" (“Der Goistcrschcr ”). 

Eiirly in 1787 .Schiller went >vith tho Kdnicrs to a 
masked ball, and was addrc6sc<l by a graceful and frolic¬ 
some damsel who at once made a “ conquest ” of him. 
She jiroved to l>c Hcnriettc von Arnim, a charming girl 
of alxmt nineteen, the daughter of a widow who held tho 
position of gmivernante of tho ladies of tho Dresden 
Court. Frau von Arnim was not inclined to give her 
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(laughU‘r to a poor poet, however famous; but sho did not 
altogether discourage liim, as there was a chanec that his 
devotion would stimulate the ardour of more “eligible” 
lovers. The young lady herself, although by no means 
indifferent to the advantages of wealth and high birtli, 
seems to have loved Schiller sincerely; and he wa.s soon 
completely luiustercd by his passion. Tlic Korners liked 
neither her nor her family, and did what they could to 
break the connection, but in vain. "Work became im¬ 
possible, and of his siiuUl earnings a considerable part 
was spent in pretty presents for Henrietto and her 
mother. At luister ho was persuaded to take a short 
holiday at the little torni of Tharand, but hero he 
thought more than ever of his new love, and at last ho 
wrote to Henrietto, telling her how necessary sho had 
becomo to his happiness. The letter M'hich ho received 
in reply wiis as passionate as his own; yet there was 
something in its tone which displeased him, and on his 
ivturu to Dresden sho found that ho no longer wished 
her to bo more than his friend. Tho chango did not 
break her heart, but hor romance was perhaps dooi>or 
than Schiller suspected, for during her future life (and 
her life wxs a very checkered one) his portrait always 
hung in her room. 

After tho eomplelion of “ Don Carlos,” Schiller began 
to feel that ho must make another ofibrt to test tho pos¬ 
sibilities of fortune. His love for Kbrnor urns unabated, 
but his intellectual life needed a fresh impulse, and it 
had l)Ccomo manifest that ho could not hope to find in 
Dresden a settled position. IVforo than thirty years 
before, whou in much tho same kind of perplexity, 
Lessing had turned naturally to Berlin, which then took 
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the Iciid in German literature ; but its intlucnco bad since 
jiasswl to Weimar, where a brilliant Court had been able 
to attnxet Wicland, Goethe, and Herder, ^ilmost ever)- 
young man of letters hojKMl that, like these great writers, 
he might find a patron in the generous Duke ; and many 
a pilgrimage was made to the little capital with vague 
expectations, which could not, of cours<*, 1 h> realised. 
.Schiller, however, was justified in looking to AVeimar 
for help, for already he wa.s in llie foremost rank of 
contemporary poets, and by making him a Councillor 
the Duke had given him signal jiroof of gooilwill. To 
AVeiniar, therefore, ho res^dved to go; ami on the 20th 
of July 1787 he started on his journey, having sjNjnt the 
previous evening with his friciulB at Losch^vitz, recalling 
the happy days they had enjoyed together, and making 
many promises of continued attachment. And the pro¬ 
mises were kept. To the end of his life it was one of his 
deepest pleasures to open liis licart to Kbrner, from wliom 
ho liad receivc<l so many evidences of solid jxidgnient 
and warm sympatliy; and their deliglitfvil corrcspoiul- 
cnco tbnjws a vivid light on the changes of thought and 
feeling which found gradual expression iu Schiller’s 
greatest -writings. 

For some lime Frau von Kolb had been in AVeimar, 
and she was tho fust to welcome him to this new scene 
Her love for him was unaltered ; and in her jirescnce ho 
seemed to bo attracted to her by as strong a fascination 
ns ever. She was in delicate health, Ix-ing tlueateiied 
-witli total blindness, and liad gone to AVciinor fur tho 
pur|)ose of being attended by a famous oculist. Tliis 
gave her a fresh claim to ScliUlcris sympathy; and she 
Avas delighted to have the opportunity of introducing 
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liim to tho society of Weimar, where she was well 
known ami much liked. “Charlotte,” ho wrote to 
Komer, “is a great strange mind—a real stiidy for me. 
At every stej) in our intercourse I <liscovcr new qualities 
in lier, wdiich surj>risc and enchant me like beautiful 
scenes in a wide landscape.” lie was about, however, 
to forin many new relations; and by-and-by ho was glad 
to break off an intimacy which had excited and dis¬ 
turbed him without giving him an hour of genuine 
liappiness. 

The Duke had gone to Potsdam, and remained away 
for many months; and Goethe was in Italy, from which 
ho did not return \inlil the following year. Schiller, 
thoi-efore, found no trace of that varied and brilliant life 
whicli had ma<le Weimar famous for several years. 
There was still, however, much to interest him, and he 
lost no time in making himself known to those who 
were, likely to care for his actjuaintanco. His first visit 
was to Wieland, who had pleased him by acknowledg¬ 
ing the genius of “The Kobbers,” although frankly criti¬ 
cising its extravagance. Wieland was now fifty-four 
years of ago; and although ho had still many years of 
labour before liim, ho had done all the work hy wdiich 
his name lives. One of his chief occupations was the 
editing of ‘Mercury,* a periodical by which ho exerted 
considerablo influence on the movements of literary 
opinion. In his intercoxirso vnth men ho had all the 
humours and fancies of a child, taking oflTcnco for no 
apparent reason, and becoming friendly again by a sud¬ 
den impulse; but when ho was in the mood nobody 
could bo inoro agreeable. Ho spent two hours with 
Schiller in pleasant talk ; and afterwards, when Schiller 
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thoroughly lUicU-rsto^Hl liis light jiml waywai-J temper, 
they l)Ocainc g<KH.l friends, and were able to work to¬ 
gether hanuonioxisly for ‘ Mercurj’.’ Herder wjis vi>ited 
next, and Schiller felt |>owerfiilly atlraclod by his gn>vo 
and noble spirit. Schiller’s writings were known to 
llertler only by re])utatiun, but he was jireparvd to think 
favourably of them, and he liked the wriWr himself so 
well that he rcjHjatedly expressed a wish that they might 
meet often. Much of their conversation was alK)ut 
(.Joethe, whom, a-s Schiller told Kbmcr, Hcnler loved 
“with pa-ssion, with a kiml of idolatry." 

The attractifins of the society of Weimar W'ere m»t 
favourable to work ; but Schiller was soon remimled »if 
the necessity of resisting them by the nipitl diminution 
of liis supjdy of money, which he luul Inien obliged to 
bfirrow, on Kdmer’s security, l)eforo leaving Dresden. 
Poetry and tlic drama had hitherto been so unprolitablo, 
that it occurred to him to try whether he might mil 
ttirii to advantage liis recent hlstoriad studies. In writ 
ing “Don Carlo.s " he liad heeome familiar with the ago 
of Philip 11., and he now determined to make one i>.-ir- 
ticular phase of it—the i-evolt of tlie Netherlands—the 
subject of an clal)orate work. Ho hail no sooner formed 
this re.solution than he collected his authorities, Iwgan to 
study them in earnest, and drew the outlines of his 
plan. He now w'ent seldom into society, and was gen¬ 
erally at his desk ten or twelve hours daily. “ I am 
full of my materials,” ho as.sured Kbmor, “ and work 
Avith pleaa\ire. It is my dcl/iti in history, and I hojw to 
jiroducc something that will be very readable.” 

In November 1787, ho received from Frau von Wol- 
zogeu an urgent request to visit her at Bauerbach. Since 
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they last mot she luul been in serious difficulties, and had 
been forced to make repeated applications to Schiller ft)r 
the rcjKiymcnt of the money she had lent liim. Ho had 
not been able to discharge any part of his debt, but this 
had not interrupted their friendship; and she was now 
particularly anxious to sec him, as she w'ished to have 
his Opinion of the man whom her daughter W’as about to 
marry. Ho willingly accepted her invitation, and spent 
a pleasant fortnight, partly in Bauerhach, partly in 
Mciningen, where his sister Cliristopliino was now 
settled as Frau Itcinwald. 

On the way back to AVoimar ho was accompanieel by 
his old fellow-student, AVilhcliu von AVolzogen. They 
travcUc<l on horseback, and on a gloomy December even¬ 
ing rode together into Kudolstadt. As they p;»sscd a 
pretty house, standing apart in the midst of a large 
garden, AVilholm looked up and saw two handsome 
young women watching them from a window. They 
were his cousins, the daughters of Frau von Leiigefeld, 
and ho laughingly hid Ixis face in his mantle. Schiller 
rode gravely on, but not without exciting the curiosity 
of his companion’s friends. Soon aftcrwanls AVilhehn 
culled and asked permis.sion to return with Schiller. 

This was a mcmomblo evening to Schiller, for it was 
now that ho mot tho lady who, about two years after- 
w'ards, became bis wife. Frau von Lengefold, a mild 
and kindly gentlewoman, was tho widow of a man of 
good birth and superior intelligence, who had made a 
considorablo reputation by bis extensive knowledge of 
all matters relating to forests. After his death, about 
ton years before tliis time, she continued to live in liudol- 
sladt with her two daughters; and tho elder daughter, 
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Caroline, married in early youth a llt-rr von Ikulwitr, 
who took up hi3 residence in the house of liis mother-in- 
law, Ho was generally respected, but the morriaf^e was 
not H liajjpy one; ultimately it wiis dissolved, and Caro¬ 
line married WUlielm von Wolzogen, to whom she wjia 
already warmly attached. Her sister Charlotte, about 
three years younger, was now twenty-ono; and although 
she was not remarkably beautiful, she had, aiconling 
to Caroline, “a very agreeable figiu*o and face." “An 
expression of Iho purest goodness of heart," siiys Caro¬ 
line, “ animated her h^aturcs; ainl her eye.s, w'hich were 
blue, fliLsljed only trutli and innocence. Thoughtful, 
and sensitive to everything good and bcautifid in lifo 
niul in art, her whole nature had a beautiful barmon}'." 
Slio liad a talent fur drawing, and occasionally wrote 
verse-s, which in Caroline’s opinion were “ full of grace 
and gentle feeling." lit childliootl the sisters had been 
carefully trained by their fatlier, and one result of his 
teaching was that they shared bts enthusia.stic adnii- 
mtion for Frederick the Great, who hud invitetl liiin 
to settle in Prussia. Occasionally they saw something 
of “the great world;" for their family was highly 
resjMiftwl by the Duke of AVoimar and other primuja. 
All the famous Avriters of Weimar they knew; and 
Goethe hail soinotimes been their guest. Much of their 
time they spent in reading—their favourite author being 
Plutarch, to whom they returned again and agaur; but 
this did not prevent them from appreciating the litera¬ 
ture of their own periiid and country. In their quiet 
home they had thus an ideal world of their own ; and 
“ often," says Caroline, “ wo seemed to ouraeivc's to bo 
enchanted pruicesscs, waiting for our deliverer." 
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In such a circle, so full of life and intelligence, SchQ- 
ler could not but be happy. Long before, in Mannlicim, 
lie liad seen Frau von Lengefeld and her daughters for 
a few minutes on their way back from Switzerland; but 
he was then ill and depressed, and the meeting had 
made no impression on him. Now he felt the full 
cliurm of these bright and ardent natures, with their 
fine aptitudes, generous enthusiasms, and delicate sym¬ 
pathies. They know his early writings, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of reading “Don Carlos,*' which 
ho promised to send to them. So agreeably did the 
evening pass, that in saying good-bye Schiller declared 
ho would probably return to Kudolstadt in the following 
spring, and work there during summer—a scliemo which 
was warmly encouraged by his new friends. 

Schiller returned to Weimar with a deep affection for 
Caroline; but for Lotte he had conceived a passionate 
love, which immediately gave a new aim and direction 
to his energies. From this time she was never far 
from his tlioughts, and ho cherished an eager hope that 
the light which hurned steadily in his own heart would 
soon burn as steadily in bers. As ho could not venture 
to express his hope until ho liad some dofinito prospect of 
being able to form a home, ho began to work with more 
ardour than ho had over before manifested. His history 
of the revolt of the Netherlands made rapid pi'ogi'ess, 
and among other labours he returned to “ The Vision¬ 
ary,” although with a growing repugnance to tlie story, 
as ho saw how diflicult it would bo to bring it to a satis¬ 
factory close. 

Ho soon had an opportunity of developing his relation 
to Lotte, who came to visit a friend in Weimar, partly 
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that tlie Duchess might be remiuUtU <tf a promise to 
jjrovide her with a position at Court. At tins time they 
did not often meet; but Lotte saw enough of him to 
make lier rank him among her most intimate friends, and 
she received fixiiu him sevend letters, l>et\veen the lines 
of which it is e;isy to rciid his secret. On one occ;isi<>ii 
she invited him to spend the following evening at tlie 
house in which she w;u> living, if there w'os no particular 
attraction at the play. “ I could almost he juxiVokcHl,” 
he replieil, “ that the play is not better, or that there is 
not some greiiter pleasure, tlmt I might l»c able to show 
you how gladly I give it up for the haj)pines8 of King 
near you.” The letter ends: “As I wrote, a piissing 
sledge drew mo to the window; and it was you ! I 
have seen you, and that is at any rate something for 
to-day.” In a note >vritten imiueduitely before lur 
return to Kudolstudt, she s]>oke of the ple<isuru which 
she had found in his “ companionship,” ad<ling, paren¬ 
thetically, “I must not say frieiidshijt, since you do 
not like the word.” “ You really believe,” he answcretl, 
“ tluit I object to the word friendshij> I AfU-r what 
I may liave said of the misuse of the term, I might 
perhaps seem too proud if I chumed to bo your frieinl ; 
hut the name shall not disturb me. Let the gniin of 
seed shoot up: when the spring sun sliiiuts on it, we 
shall see what Hower will come of it." 

The parting W'oa made easy to Schiller by the ho|)o 
that he would soon bo near her again ; for ho liod de¬ 
cided to 8i>end the summer of 1788 in Kudolstadt, and 
Ditto undertook Ut find a loilging for him. After much 
looking alioiit, she hired rooms in a cpiiet village, Vnlk- 
studt, near HudoLstadt. “The village,” she wrote, “has 
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a beautiful position on the bank of the Saale. Behind 
are hills crowned with dark wood, while all around are 
fruitful fields ; on the opposite side of the river there is 
a view of beautiful meadows, and of a wide, long val¬ 
ley.” On one of the hills there is now a bronze copy of 
Dannecker’s splendid bust of Schiller; and no neigh¬ 
bourhood could be more appropriaUdy associatc<l with 
his name, for hero, if anywhere, he was happy. Having 
worked all day in his room, he generally walked, late in 
the afternoon, towards Kudohstadt, following the wuul- 
ings of the Saale by a path which skirted corn-fields ami 
orchards; and on a bridge that spanned a tiny brook, 
he often fonml the two lovely sisters waiting for him. 
“How happy we were,” says Caroline, “when after a 
tiresome afternoon visit we were able to go to meet our 
genial frieml under the beautiful trees on the banks of the 
Saale! When w'o saw his figure against the glow of the 
evening sky, a joyful, iiloal life opened before us. In 
conversation with Schiller, w'o seemed to wander alter¬ 
nately among the fiowers of the ciirth and the immutable 
stars of heaven.” Often as ho now saw LolU% mes- 
senger.s frequently passed l>etwoon the two houses with 
letters; and Schiller said so much, that it is surprising 
he did not hike courage to say more, “ Again,” he wrote 
in one letter, “ tho evening vanished so quickly I Often 
I have so much to siry to you, and when I le<rvo, I find 
that I have said nothing. When I am near you, I feci 
only that it is well with mo, and I enjoy my happiness 
in silence too much to be able to give it utterance.” 
Wlion the days shortened, and tho nights became chilly, 
ho shifted his quarters from Volkstadt to Rudolstadt. 
Ho then saw Lotto even more frequently; but they still 
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^rroto to Olio anotlior, and eacli succc.ssive letter, 
in form, l>ut witli a touch of seriousness, sceiiied to brim; 
them nearer to the gouL 

The eveuiiiys were not altogether sj>ent in bilk ; 
Schiller re<id with hia friends Voss’s tninsiation of the 
Udyssoy, and a prose tninsiation of the Iliad. I'asci- 
hated by Homer, he began also to study the (Jreck 
drainatista, learning for the first time to appreciate 
cl.issic purity and gx-aco. The sisters begged him t4> 
give them a jioetical rendering of some of tho pjcvyiges 
he ailiiiire<l; and thus stimulated, he gradually trans¬ 
lated the “ Iphigenia in Aulis," and parts of the “I’lue- 
iiissiu,” of Kuripides, afterwarxks publishing hU tran.sla- 
tioiis ill ‘ Tlialia.* “This work,” he wrote to Kbrner, 
“exercises me in chuinatic writing, enables mo to under- 
stand the spirit of the Greeks, and, unconscioiLsly to 
myself, gives me, I ho|)e, their manner.” 

llis happiness was sadly interrupted hy tidings of the 
sudden deiith of Frau von Wolzogen, iu whom ho hail 
found so faithful a friemk She died on the 5th of 
August, and a few days afterwards ^N’ilhelni von V'ol/.o- 
gen received a letter, in which Schiller dcclarcsl that 
“the recollection of her would live cU;rnally in hi.s 
soul.” “AH the li»ve,” he cuiilinueil, “which my heart 
devoted to lier, I will cherish for her son, and regard it 
as a debt which I owe her in her grave. Wo must be¬ 
long to each otlier as brothers. Ah ! she was to mo 
everything that a mother couM have been.” 

An incident, which Schiller never forgot, marked tho 
summer of 1788—his first meeting with Goethe. It 
took plru'c ill Finn von Lengefeld’s house; and tho 
sisters luul looked forward to tho event with tho gri;alest 

v.c. —XV. V 
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interest, for they did not doubt that Goethe and Schiller 
would bo at once attracted to each other. They were, 
however, disappointed. Goethe was polite to Schiller, 
—no more ; and Schiller made no attempt to conciliate 
Inm, “ Ou the whole,” he wrote to Kiimer, “my great 
idea of Goethe luis not been diminished by personal 
acquaintance; but I doubt whether wo shall ever aj)- 
jjioach each other nearly. Much that is still inter¬ 
esting to me, and that I have to wish and hope for, 
is no longer of importance to him. He is so far aliead 
of mo, loss in years than in experience of life and in 
self-development, that wo shall never meet on our sepa¬ 
rate paths. His wholo nature is constituted otherwise 
than mine; his world is not mine; our modes of 
thought appear to be essentially ditTcrent. A final judg¬ 
ment, however, cannot be formed from such a meeting; 
time will reveal the rest.” 

Schiller spent in Kudolstadt his twenty-ninth bii-th- 
day; and on the evening of the 12th of November ho 
was once more in "Weimar. The decisive wonl had not 
been spoken to Lotte; but his unaltorahlo resolve was to 
make for himself a career which would justify him in 
asking her to slmre his fortimcs. He no sooner returned 
to Weimar than ho formed many new plans; and ho 
worketl so hard that his friends expostulated with him 
on the injury which he would almost certainly inllict on 
his healtlL One of his schemes was to make Frederick 
the Great the hero of an epic poem. The idea had been 
suggested by Kdrner, and had at once attracted Schiller. 
He decided to select a j^riod in which Frederick had 
displayed undaimted courage in adversity; but the poem 
was tu represent the whole spiidt and progress of the eigh- 
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teenth centurj'. Ultimately he alxuidoned tliis inten¬ 
tion, hut not without regret. Hotl it been accom|.lislKMl, 
jwrliaps fewer critics wouhl Imve l>een of opinion that 
the tliirteen yeai-s ilovoted to Fruilerick by the foremost 
iMigli.sh man of letters of the present age were alto¬ 
gether miiwjpent. 

Meanwhile, Schiller’s Instory of the revolt of the 
Netlierlunds, |«irt of which had been j)uhli.<;lnal in "Wie- 
laml .s * Mercury,’ was finished ) aii<l its appearance was 
destinetl to have a far more im|K>rbint inlluence on his 
course than ho anticipated. It occurred to a friend of 
hi.s, \oigt, tliat the services of one who could write so 
well on history ought, if ])ossih)e, to be s^'curttd for the 
neighbouring university of Jena. The idea was coimnuni- 
catod to Goethe j and as there happened to 1 k“ a vacancy 
in the stuff of professors, he cnten»l into it heartily. 
Schiller was “sounded,” aiul hesitated whether it would 
l>e worth his while to sanction the scheme. Then, ua 
now, there >vere two classo.s of professors in Germait 
universities — full professors and profe.ssors e.xti-nonli- 
nary. It was pro|Kised that Schiller should Iw-doiig to 
the second chiss, without any fixed salary. After much 
consideration, ho announced that if ho were offered the 
ap|>ointment ho would accept it. Tire University of Jeirn 
being the common projMjrty of the Saxon Duchies, the 
matter could not Ikj formally settled at once; but, on 
the I5th December, ho lufonne^l Kbmer that Goethe 
hml sent him u rcacript, indicating tl»at, since the Goverii- 
laeut of "Weimar was sati.srie<I, no objection would Ihj 
made by the other Govemment-s, and that he might 
safely begin liis ])r(^panitions for his now duties. 

Although Goethe played so kindly a j)art in this 
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matter, ho had luanifoatcd no inclination to cultivate 
the acquaintance of Schiller. As he himself explains 
in “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” ho had returned from 
Itiily with a very different conception of the aims and 
methods of poetry from that with which ho had opened 
his career. His study of classical literature, and of the 
masterpieces of ancient art, had showm him that it is not 
enough to have the impidses of genius, and that litera¬ 
ture falls short of perfection in so far as it is deficient 
in oriler, mcasxire, and calm. Schiller himself was 
gradually approaching a kindred view; but this was 
unknown te Goethe. The work with which ho mainly 
connected Schiller was “ The Kobbers,” und it displayed 
only i*estles.s, ungovoniablo jxission. Ho had theveforo 
a prejudice against the author, and hold ah>of from him, 
resisting the efforts of common friends to bring them 
together. Schiller was too proud to intrude on any one; 
yet he was always thinking of Goethe, and could hardly 
write a letter without bringing in an allusion to him. 

Goethe excites in me,” ho wrote, “ a <pnte peculiar 
mixture of hatred and love, a feeling not unlike that 
which Brutus and Cassius must have had towanls Cajsar. 
I could destroy his sphit, and yet heartily love him 
again.” For the most part, tho balance seems not to 
have inclined to love; and tho fact, it is to be feared, 
was hardly duo to disinterested observation. Once for 
all,” ho mote to Kbmer, “ this man, this Goethe, is in 
my way; and ho often reminds nio of tho hard manner 
in which I have been treated by fate. How lightly was 
}iis genius homo by his destiny, and how have I been 
compelled to struggle even to the present moment! ” 
Caroline, who intensely admired both poets, was vexed 
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that they <li<! not nn«lorstan».l each other; anil slie trierl 
earnestly to inoiiify Schiller’s opinion of his rival. '1 his 
wjis the resj)oiiRe to her elforts: “ If Goethe is really so 
very arniahle, I shall fiml it out, no iloubt, in that worM 
where W'e shall all l>e angels. Seriously, I am too in¬ 
dolent and too ])roud to w'uit upon a man until ho un¬ 
folds hiiiLself Ix'fore me. There is a s;kying wliich all 
men umierstaml; it is. Exercise your |>owers ! Any <»no 
who work.s with his whole energy cannot be concealed 
from others. 'I'hat is imj plan.” 

hen this was written, Schiller had tirgent need to 
“c.xcrcisc his jviwcrs.” He liad now a heavy bunlen of 
debt, and in orrl(>r to deliver himself from some part of 
it, as well as to pnivido his daily bread, ho was obliged 
to devote himself to many uncongenial bisks. At the 
same time, as he had not a ]in>found knowledge of liis- 
tory, he could not avoid the necessity of pivparing for 
his approaching lectures hy extensive residing. Thus 
tlio ilays pa.Rsc<l in incessant labour and anxiety—with, 
however, a gleam of happier |>ossihilitics wlx-n he re¬ 
ceived his weekly letter from lyotte—until the 11th of 
May 1789. On tliat day he left Weimar, and took 
]x)6scssion of his new abode in Juua. 
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“ nON CART.OS,” AND SOME LYRICS. 

The Don (’uilos of liistory was horn in 1545. Mo was 
iniisti*rful ami wayward, but osseiitially sonorous, ami 
omlowod with coiisi«lerablo inh'llcctual jjifbs. Durin" 
b(*y]u)()<l his iinjuil.scs wore subject to no control, his 
mother liavinj; died at his birth, and bis fatlior, Pliilij> 
II., l>cing absent in tho Xothorlands and in England. 
On tho n.'turn of IMiilip to Madrid in 1559 he soon 
alionatial tho atToo.tions of liis son by harsh Iroatincnt; 
and the loimgnanco which they felt for each t»thcr 
became so bitter, that in 1567, dreading ti'cachery, Bon 
(’arlos resolved to fly fi*om Spain. Tliis came to tho 
knowledge of tlie gloomy king, who immediately caused 
him U) bo arrested, and submitted his case to the inves¬ 
tigation of a mock tribunal. lie was reported to bo 
insane, and a few months aftcrwaixls died. Ills de^ith 
was attributed to natuml causes; but it is probable 
that he was cither poisoned or driven by despair to bike 
his own life. 

'J'his strange history was brought to tho notice of 
Schiller by Bjdbei'g, tho director of tho Mannheim 
theatre, and, liko other dramatists who havo d<»ilt with 
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it, he imincUiately recogiii.-^e*! its htnoss for tr;i{;«.'ly. At 
tills time lie was still <lominntcd l»y the touipcr which 
iniirks his lii-st tlirce dramas, and he was attmeted to the 
new subject partly by the opj)ortiuiitics which the hor¬ 
rors of the Iinpiisitioii would otfer for t)ic siinie kind of 
writing. In other re.spects the drama, as he wrote to 
Dalberg, was to be “a family picture in a r(»yal house,— 
the situation of a father who i.s the unhappy rival of his 
son, of a son who loves without hope and is saiTificed.” 
The thiril wife of I’hilip II. wa-s the Princcvss Elizabeth, 
ilaugliter of Henry II. of Fnince. It had been proposed 
that she shouM Irecomc the wife of Don Carlos ; and 
Schiller drew the tnigic inr>tivc «>f his play from tho 
Action (invented by 8t Kc-al, from whoso historical 
rrunance he obUtined must of his materials) that tho 
prince hatl passionately loved her, and continued to lovo 
her after her marriage with his father. At an early 
stage in the play l>un Carlos reveille tho energy of liis 
passion in an intei^'icw with the <[uccn in the ganlcii 
of her country-liouse at ..Vranjuez. This interview is 
amnged hy hie friend, the Marquis Posa, who does not 
yet undi^rstand tho rcid miturc of his feelings. For sonio 
time Posa plays a eulionlinale jmrt; but he is fnuii the Is?- 
giiming represented a.s a man of a noble and disinterested 
ambition, and tlirough him l)<in Carlos is inspired with 
a longing fur a jiosilion in which he may l>e ahio hi 
forget his sorrows in the fulfilment of great duties. Tho 
NctherLamls arc in revolt, and Don Carlos asks to bo 
sent thither at tho head of an army, entreating tho king, 
in a scene of remarkable power, not to exclude his son 
any longer from his affection and conAdcnce. The tusk 
of subduing the Netherlands is intrusted (as in history) 
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to Alva, Imt Philip has hfcii touched hy tho appeal (o his 
sympathies, ami dotoiininos to associate Don (’arlos with 
him in tho government. Meanwhile a page hands to tho 
jirineo a letter in which a lady who docs not sign her name 
deelan*s her love for him, inclosing a key to a certain cal>- 
inet in the queen’s pavilion. He assumes that the fpicon 
is the writer, and immediately all his good resolutions arc 
ahandonod. J>ut the lady whom he finds in the cabinet 
is the Princess ICholi, wlio to her dismay quickly dis¬ 
covers that she has nnsunderstood him, and that he 
loves some one else. Slio pcneti-ates to his secret, and, 
onnxged hy ilisappointmcnt and jealousy, arouses tho 
8us])ieions of tho king. Philip’s mood is still further 
darkenc<l hy his confessor Domingo, and hy Alva, holh 
of whom hiito Don ('arlos, and unite in suggesting a 
doubt as to the queen’s honour. 'J'heir charges arc 
fiercely resented j hut in reality Philiji knows not what 
to think or how to net, and he bitterly deplores that ho 
lias not a single counsellor to whom ho can look for 
lielp. Glancing through a list of persons who have done 
him service, ho coim’s upon tho name of the Marquis 
l\>sa, twice underlined ; and on impiiry he receives such 
enthusiastic reports of Posa’s character, that Alva is 
directed to bring him without delay to tho royal cabinet. 

Tho circumstances of Schiller’s life prevented him 
from reaching this point in tho play for several years; 
and during that timo a great cliango had passed over his 
modes of thought and feeling. Li tho first period of 
his career, hatred of despotism and convention so pos¬ 
sessed his nature that ho was hardly conscious of tho 
sense of liumanity from which it sprang; but in Dres¬ 
den, suiTovmded by sympathetic ^ends, tho sense of 
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humanity became liis dominant feeling. Thi.^ was the 
charactciistic senlinmnt of all the iioldc^t minds t>f the 
eighteenth century ; and in no mind liatl it dcejier roots 
than in that of iSehiller. lie longed with almost jva.s- 
sionate ardour for the happiness of mankind ; and with 
this groning feeling he now ass(x;iate<l jK).sitive convie- 
tiojis res|>ccting the tnie onler of the w<irld. The merely 
destructive impulse liad spent itself ; he tlnnight rather 
of the cstablisliment of now f()rm8 of society than of 
the process by which tlio oM hmus were to be renmvetl. 
His enthusiasm was, if jH»ssible, stronger than lH*fore ; 
but it was an enthusiasm, not for revolution, but for ir - 
constniction. It was too late to make Don Carlo.s, <lc* 
vourod by an unhappy passion, the rcprcscnUitivc of his 
altered mood; accordingly he gave )iow inij>ortancc to 
the Marquis l^oso, avho from this tiine Injcomes the con¬ 
tra! tignre of the tragctly. No thought of his own advan¬ 
tage crosses Posa’s mind : he is absorhwl by love for his 
friend, by love for the world ; and ho is entranced by 
tlxc vision of a hiir social Hfo which, as he bclieve.s, will 
one day emerge from tho misapprehensions and confu¬ 
sions by M'hicli man is jiuw 8e|>arated from man, and 
nation from nation. 

introiluewi into tho king’s cabinet, Posa sets forth the 
grievances of tlic Netherlands, nn<l depicts with fervent 
eloquence the glory which Philip might achieve hy 
granting just institutions. Tho s^dfish heart of tho old 
monarcli is for an iiisbint moved, ami ho makes Posa his 
first Minister, intrusting to him the duty of finding out 
the truth respecting his wife and his son. Unfortun¬ 
ately the measures .adopted by Posa arc inisunderskKxl 
by Don Carlos, who, fancying that he is being betrayed, 
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"ties to the Pi'infcsss FJ»oIj and iinploros Iior to permit 
Iiiiii to speak with the tpioen. l\tsji iiiterrupt-s them, 
ami fears that all is lost. His first impulse is to kill tlio 
rrincoss ICholi, hut as ho ]H>ints his datr^er at her bix-ast, 
a sudilon thought su""csts itself—he may, perhaps, ho 
able t«) save the juince by sacrificing himself. He writes 
a letb'r atlilres.sed to the Prince of Orange, pretending that 
he loves the tpieen, and SJiying that Don Carlos has 
visited the Princess Kboli, evidently with tho intention 
of putting the king on his guard. Ho intends, thei-efore, 
he declares, to esf-ape from Madrid and join tho rebclvS. 
Posa takes care that this letter .sludl fall into Philip’s 
hands. Meanwhile he ha.s made it imjiossihlo for Don 
Carlos to commit any further indiscretion, by causing 
him to bo arresteil; ami having said farewell to tho 
•pieon, he visits tho prince and narrates what he has 
done, showing that he has been impelled not only by 
aHection, but by the hope that his friend will lioneeforth 
use his powers only for great and unselfish ends. As 
they convci’se, a shot is fired between tho bars of tho 
eell, and Posa falls. Tho king and his courtiers enter; 
and Doll Carlos, over Po.sa’s body, tells tho story of hi.s 
self-sacrifice, and vows eternal enmity to his muitlercr. 
jVroused hy I’osjv’s hei-oisni, I>ou Carlos feels himself 
delivered from his passion, devotes liimsolf to tho cause 
of liberty, and dctcimines to jiroceed without delay to 
the Xetheilands. At midnight, however, lie contrives 


to SCO the ipieeii, and they arc saying a few last words 
when the king and the Grand Inquisitor suddenly ap- 
jienr before them. The queen faints; and Philip, turn¬ 
ing to tho Grand Impiisitor, says coldly and calmly, 
“ Cardinal, I have done my duty ; do yours.” 
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Ihe grand <lf‘fcct of “Don Carlos” is that it l.nks 
unity of tlesign. Tliroughout the fii'st part c»f lh<' play 
the inlerx-st is centrctl in the prince; throughout tlio 
rcinaiiuler, oxcejit in the coiichuling scenes, he is almost 
iKissive, and attention is absorhetl by the ideal tigurt; of 
the ^lanpiis I’osiv 'J'hc elements of the tragedy are not, 
therefore, combined in a coherent scheme, and the total 
impressioji is disturired and confused. In several 
sc(*ne.s there are stniige ine«»nsist<’ncies of feeling ami 
conduct. Had Don (’arlos seen that the letter adilressed 
to him )jy tlie Princess Kindi eould not liavc Ix-eii writ¬ 
ten hy tlm queen, tlic action must have taken a windly 
difl’erent coiu-se. Ills Juisjippreheiision is atlrihuted to 
the fact that lie does not know the «pieen’s handwriting ; 
yet soon afterwanls it is shown that he hatl at ono limo 
c<jm«ponJc4l witli her, an<l that lie always carries one «>f 
lier letters in his )>os(>m. Apart, however, fDUu this, tln^ 
spcct4ilor is shocked by the re;tdiness with which Don 
Carlos In.dieves tliat such a letter cun have come fi-om 
a lady whose honour and purity are l)eyond n pixtach. 
'i'ho most splendid elor|uence fails to withdniw attention 
from such faults as these: nevertheless, “Don Carlos” 
sbinds on a much higher level than Schiller’s early 
dninuu-i. In the first ]d:icc, it is in verse ; and he al- 
re:uly displays an a.stonishiiig mastery of Iho iambic 
mit:isure, esjiecially when he uses it for the purpose of 
giving vtiicc to lofty thoughts and aspirations. And the 
characlers are, as a rule, more finely conceived than any 
of those we liavo liitherto met. A deeply pathetic im¬ 
pression is produced by the queen, whoso patience ami 
resignation suggest a world of passionate feeling suj>- 
pressed by circumstances. The Princess Eboli, too, is a 
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lifnliko Mw\y, equally nntunil in lier love, her jealousy, 
her .h-nnlation, ami lier reiieaUiiice. The worhi asso- 
eiates Iho name of Alva with so tragic a conflict in real 
life, that wo aisliketosee him, as in “Don Carlos,” play 
the i)aiL of an intriguing courtier ; and Domingo and the 
(Jraml Inquisitor are rather cjiricatures than types of 
their class, since it is incrcclildo that even the Inquisition 
had no other origin than a coarse thiret for i>owcr. On 
the other hand, springs of true feeling arc touched in 
Lornitt, a courtier, who from time to time, at consider¬ 
able risk, warns Don Carlos of his perU. The nature of 
the passion which governs Don Carlos jirovcnts him 
fmm becoming an object of complete synqiathy until he 
rises above it; but the resources of Schiller’s art are 
gramlly displayed in the means by which we are con- 
skintly reminded of the worthier impulses that contend 
for mastery in the prince’s deep and agitated spirit. 
The figure, liowovur, which gives an enduring charm to 
this great altliough imperfect drama, is the Marquis 
Posa. In him the oighteonth century found the highest 
expression of some of its most splendid characteristics, 
—Its faith in man, its longing for an ago in which tlie in¬ 
dividual shall he free and yet feel bound to liis fellows 
by the ties of inward charity. The Marquis Posa is a 
living proof that, before the li'rench Povolution began, 
the battle lietwcon the dying and the coining ora had 
already been virtimUy fought out It lias been often 
objected tliat there is something unnatural and incredible 
in tlie sudden resolve of Philip to make Posa his hret 
I^Imistor; and it may bo admitted that the teal Philip, 
hard, narrow, and selfish, would liave been incapable of 
so romantic a stroke. But, as his character is conceived 
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by Schiller, his conduct Imnlly surprises us. Here ho is 
not a mere sombre tyrant: he is accessible to emotion ; 
he feels his loncline&s, and craves for the support of a 
strong and generous nature. In the ideal world of the 
drama, it seems almost a unitter of course that a king (*f 
this tein|>er should succiunh to Posa’s authority; for 
Posa lias more than simple gooilness,—he has the i-atliaiicu* 
and the fascination of genius : we feel, in hi.s glowing 
words, the stirring of mysterious forces whieli must 
transform the face of society. J'ho devices by which In- 
atb-mpts to secure tlie ihdivenince of Don C’urlos are imt 
hapjjily conceive<l; hut we scarcely ol»ser>'c their forceil 
ami artilicial clmracter, so iK)tent is the attraction of the 
friend.ship and liumanity which shine through them, and 
which at liust rob death itself of its terrors, ^\'hen tin* 
conllict which rages in the breast of Don Carlos is ended 
by the triumph of lus gooil genius, we are iinprassed by 
the conviction that it could have had no otlu;r issue, 
since worthy energies could not hut Ixj evoked in om> 
for whom so great a life had sacrificed itself. Cnlici.sm 
ill vain attempts to obscure thi-s genial creation : it has 
never lost its interest for Scliiller's countrymen; and for 
the young esjMJcially, the Murjuis Po.Sii shines us the 
morning sUir of Cierman freedom. 

During these yesirs SchiUer M’orked occasionally at 
another play, M'liiuh was to ]>ear the title of “ The 
Misaiithrojiu ” (“Der IVIenschenfeind ”). Ilis intention 
aj>par«.'ntly wa.s to depict the process by which a man of 
soured dispo.sition is rec^>iiciled to humanity; hut tho 
.subject was not congenial, and tlie work remained a 
fragment. Of more imj>ortaiico than this broken scheme 
are the jkhuus jiroiliiced in .Sc}aller’.s second period. 
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Ihey are few in number, but indicate a remarkable 
advance both in ran"e of feeling and in mastery of 
poetic ilietion. The hymn “To Joy” is a record of one 
of those moments in which the mind rises above the 
limits of ordinary life, and breathes the atmosjdiere of 
a calm and llawless worlil. At such times Scliiller was 
always impelled to generalise liis emotions; and here, 
with uvt*rtlowing gladness in his o^vn heart, ho sees in 
j(»y (as lie had formerly scon in friendship) the hid<lcn 
sj)ring which moves the tmwers of the \miverse. “The 
Goils of Gi'eeco” (“Dio Gutter Griechenlands ”) was 
written in response to a demand for an immediate con¬ 
tribution to ‘ Mercury,’ b\it there is no tmeo of huny 
in it-a majestic images. It presents a powerful contnist 
between the unimaginative conceptions of modern times 
and the spirit which led the Greeks to associate tlio ener¬ 
gies of nature and the incidents of life with figures of 
divine beauty. In technical skill, although not in 
charm of feeling, this jmem is surpassed by “ The 
Artists” (“Die Kiinstler"), which was planned and 
partly executed in ^'olksti^dt. Schiller hero sets fortli 
in a series of hrilliant skctclics the jiart whicli the arts 
have j)layed in the (b*velopnient of man. In expression, 
it marks the last stage in the trsinsition from the tiimul- 
tuons style »>£ liis youth to the nohle and measured verso 
his mature years. 
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IN JENA. 

A BHILLIANT rucojjtiuii nwaitvd iu Jena, for, sia 

autliur of “The Robbers” and “Don Carlo.s,” lie Imd 
ijrw.iKely the kind of reputation wliieh wjis likely to a]i]>eid 
to the imagination of young students. He chose for 
the subject of his intro^luctory lecture, “ What is uni- 
vei-sul history, and for wliat end is it studied 1” As the 
hour for the delivery <tf the lecture approached, the room 
Ixcaine so overcr«iwde«l that it Wiis necessary to move to 
a hall four times a.H Largo; ami even this c<»uld )»ot con- 
bain the multitude of i^ger youths who pressetl to hear 
him. In the evening they met lx.*fore hi.s door, ami 
played and sang in his lionour, afterwanls dispei-sing 
with hearty cheers. 

►Scdiiller lecturwl during his first U*nn on ancient 
history, from primitive times to tho age of Alexamler the 
(Ireat. ^luch of the ground l>eing as new to himself a.s 
to his hearers, his lectures cost him a vast amount of 
Dlsjur; b\it lie was, on the whole, satisfied witli his 
new circuiiistaiiceH. He ^vrote Ut Kbmer that for tho 
first time he felt “ at home," that he had been kimlly 
treated liy hi.s friends, and that his “humour” was 
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“good.” Early in Aug\ist, Kdriier liad occasion to be in 
Leipsic with his \vifo an<l sister-in-law; and although 
the work of tlje university was still going on, Schiller 
resolvcnl to visit them and to bring them back with him 
to Jena. Ho went by Lauchstadt, where Caroline and 
Lotte had been for some time; the elder sister, who was 
in delicate health, liaving been advised to try the baths 
there. Caroline happened to bo alone, and Schiller 
seized the opportunity to tell l»cr of hi.s love for Lotte, 
and to ask lier whether ho might hope that it would be 
returnc^l. She was able to assure him that he had already 
won Lotte’s heart, and that she wouhl be proud and happy 
to bo liis wife. Overjoyed, Schiller pursued his journey; 
and on the eveiiing of the .same day he wrote from Leipsic: 
“ Is it true, dearest Lotte ? May I hope that Caroline has 
read your mind, and has responded from your heart to 
the feelings which I had not confidence to coiifess to 
you ? Oh, how heavily has the secret weighed on me 1 
—a secret which I liavo had to keep over since we know 
each other. Often, when wo lived together, I summoned 
all my courage, and came to you with the intention of 
revealing it, but always my counrgo deserted mo. I 
fancied there was sollishuess in my wish; I fearotl that 
I was thinking only of my own ha{)pincss, and this 
thought drove mo back. Confirm what Caroline has 
led mo to hope. Tell mo that you wiU bo mine, and 
that my liappincss docs not cost you any sacrifice.” 
“Caroliue,” answered Lotto, “/nw read my mind, and 
has responded from my heart. The thought that I may 
ho able to contribute to your happiness sUmds before 
mo clear and radiant.” 

A few days afterwards the sisters went to Leipsic with 
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a frieiul; and Schilk-r hoped that for his sake, ns W(‘I1 as 
for her own, Lotte wouhl hcconie <lcar to Koiner. But 
to Jus surprise and vexati<m, she was received ratli(>r 
coldly, Schiller luad maintained ahsohite silence ahout 
liis love, an«l this was resented hy K«irner, who regarded 
it as a sign of a strange want of contidence. U'ho inis- 
miderstanding lasted for some months, and it seemed 
not impossible, from the increasing ivstniint in tlie tone 
of their letters, that they wouhl gm.lually drift away 
from each other; but this misfurtune was happily pre- 
ventwl, A few frank words on cither si«lo ultimately 
brought tlieni t^»getlicr, and there was never again the 
slightest interrujition to the free (low of their alVcction. 

.Schiller resumed his life hi Jena with fresh hf»pc; 
his work, his comiianionsiniis, his plans, all were now 
seen in new lights. “ I have just returned from a walk,” 
he wrote in one of hLs letl. rs, “ In the great free space 
of nature, as in my soliUiry room, it is always the fl;inio 
ether in which I move, ami the most Ix autifnl Ian<l8ca|)o 
LH only a mirror of tin; ever-abi<ling figmv. Never havo 
I felt so strongly how freely our mimls jilay with nature, 
how little it gives us of itself, and how much it reci ivos 
from our feeding. How often have I seen the sun set, 
and how ofUui has my fancy lent it sjieech and soul I 
But never, never as now, liave I n;ad iny love in it.” On 
one occ^ision ho interrupted himself in the prejiaration 
of a lecture to >vrite to the sisters that ho was made 
happy by the illusion lliat tlicy were beside him. 

“ WJien a Moliammcdan prays,” ho added, “he turns liis 
face towards Mecca. I think I must set up a desk in 
which I may turn mine t<nvar<ls Kudolstadt, for my 
religion and my projdiet are there ! ” 
y.c. —XV. 


u 
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Tlie vacation Schiller spent in Volkstiidt, where ho 
occupied his ohl rooms ; and every day he had the pleas¬ 
ure of seeing Lotte and her sister. As a rule, however, 
ho coxild visit them only in the afternoon, for Fra\i von 
Lengofeld now lived in the palace, having been inado 
governess of the children of the hereditary Prince of 
liudolstadt, and her daughters generally spent the even¬ 
ing with her. Schiller w'as buoyed uj) by the anticipa¬ 
tion that, during the approaching term, he would be ahlo 
greatly to increase his income by private lectures; but 
ho wjus soon undeceived. Only a small chuss was fonued, 
and half of the students did not pay tlieir fees, so that 
(iO tlialers repivsented the whole of his gain for what 
wouhl ho a haixl winter’s work. IMarriage, therefore, 
seemed to bo far off, unless lie could devise some new 
means of overcoming his diflicnlties. After thinking 
(*f various expedients, ho at last resolved to apply to 
tlie Duke of Weimar for a fixed salary. The Duke 
asketl Schiller to como to liim, expressed his regret that 
ho could not make a generous response, but offered to 
let him have 200 thalers a-ycar. Tliis was miserable 
enough pay, oven at that time, for such work as Schil¬ 
ler’s ; but with the money lie might mnko by ■writing, 
and with Lotte’s small fortune, he hoped that it might 
bo adciiuato. As Lotte took his own sanguine view, 
there seemed to bo no further reason for delay; and 
on tho 18th of February 1790 ho went to feteh his 
bride from Erfurt, where she and Caroline were visiting 
a friend. On tho 22d tho marriage was quietly cele¬ 
brated in a small church in Wenigenjeiia, a village near 
Jena. 

“AAniat a beautiful life I lead now!” ^v^oto Schiller 
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to Kumer a "week aftorwanls. “ I look around ino j‘>y- 
fully, and my heart fuula outside of itself an enduring 
source of soft contentment.” About the same time 
Lotbj uTote to her cousin, Wilhehn von Wol/ogen : “ I 
never imagined there was so juuch Imppiness in the 
worlil ns I now fccL In loving Schiller I am Ixjund to 
him by A thousand tics; no one else could have given 
me wliat I have in him ; and he, too, is happy, ns my 
he.art telLs me. • Dear AVilhelm, who couhl have thought 
that all this would haj)pen when you brought my Schiller 
to me for the first time? Tlmnks to you ! Thanks, nhso, 
to destiny, which gave mo my ha]>pine5.s through you ! ” 
Nothing occurrexl to disturb their peace during this 
yeiir; and Schiller l>egan with confidence a now w'ork, 
his “ Hi.story of the Thirty Years’ War.” It was in¬ 
tended! for * Tlio Calendar,’ a ]>criodical Lssued by Goscheii, 
who offered him unusually high tenns. All day, when 
not engaged at the university, he laboure<l at tliis book; 
and before midsummer he luid fought hi.s way through 
the preliminary difiiculties, and brought the narrative 
down to the career of Gustuvus Adolphus. This juut 
wa.s immediately published, and oven the critical Kdriier, 
who had not hitherto ranked Schiller very highly ns a 
historian, praised it enthusiastically. 

Schiller was now near a long scries of fiery trials, in 
which the temper of his spirit was to be more severely 
testodl than in the worst haixlships to wliich he had been 
hitherto oxiMsed. At the close of 1790 he and his wifo 
went for a short holiday to Erfurt; and one evening, 
after returning from a concert, lie was atUickcd by a 
feverish cold. For several days he was confined to his 
room ; but, Ixilieving that he had quite recovered, ho 
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soon returned to Jena, leaving Lotte to spend some time 
in Weimar. Two day.*? after his arrival he was again 
ill, this time much more dangerously; and Lotte had t<i 
hasten home. He spat blood, and in fretpiently I'ccur- 
ring sj)asms liad so much dilliculty in breathing, that 
the bursting of a blood-vessel in the lungs seemed to 
bo almost inevitable. Day and night he had to he 
carefully nursed; and he became so weak that the 
eliglitest movement made him faint. By-and-hy ho 
recovered slightly, and in spring ho hoped that he was 
mpidly advancing towaixls perfect health; hut in May 
1791 ho was struck domi hy a still more terrihlo attack, 
and his life was repeatetUy despaired of. Ho lost his 
voice, and could make his wishes known only hy writing 
with a feeble and trembling hand. 

His health had never been very good, and it had hcen 
prematurely injured hy the harsh conditions of his early 
manhood. Fi*om tliU time forward ho was always more or 
less an invalid, foi-ced to be co!istantly on liis guard, and 
often apparently aj)proaching his last hour. It was now 
that the splondi*! elements of Schiller’s character fully 
disclo.sed tkcmsclvos. However nnich he sufTered, a hai-sh 
or impatient woixl never crossed his lips, and a noble 
resignation became his permanent mood. His fire and 
enthusiasm Avero unquenched; but ho became in manner 
more tender, gentle, and sympathetic. To his passion 
for heixiic greatness he added a fine appreciation for tlioso 
sweet and gmcious qualities which give an enduring 
charm to the ordinary intercoui'so of life. His faults liad 
never hocn of a mean or petty character; but henceforth 
ho Avould have been incapable even of the slight touch 
of jealousy with which he had contemplated for a time 
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the genius nii<l good forttinc of OocUie. .Sin;ill ami un- 
wortliy fticliiigs sociucmI to have lio mode t»f access to 
that generous iniiid ; he moved in a ttjo liigh ami 

jiiire f«jr ignoble rivalries or baso suspicions ; ami even 
narrow uatui-cs expanded in the light and warmth of hi.s 
presence. 

In July 1791 he avius able to go with his wife and sister- 
in-law to Carlsbad. As he Wiis already nuMlitating “ ^\'al• 
len.stcin,” lie gladly took the opjH'rtunity of visiting 
Kger, where he s;iw the Ihithhaus, with WallensU-iu’s 
|^oI•t^lit, and the room in Avliich he was murdered. Ho 
was also ple;ise<l to obhiin some idea of military manners 
hy making the ac;»iuaintsrnco of several Austrian oHic*:rs, 
A i)ortrait of him, sketched wliUe ho wjus nt Carlsbad, 
gives a vivid iinpres.sion of his aj)pearanco at this time. 
He is scitted upon an ass, his right hand touching the 
l>ri«lh*, while Avith the left ho hohls the long pilKs Avhieh 
ho is (piietly smoking. Ho wears an iminenso hat, 
hn^adcr than the broadest of AviilcaAvakcs; ” and Ids 
lH)Ots, tlio strains of Avlnch, at the top, aro unfasleiiod, 
reach ne.arly to hi.s kncc.s. His form is meagre ; and Ids 
bent shoulders, over Avliieh his long hair lloAVs, l>et<iken 
lamentahle weakness, lliero is something childliko in 
the expression of Ids deliuttc features, yet there is a sug- 
geslioii of much j»ast sulTering in their look of patience, 
kindness, and (udni. 

I.-ate in a\itumn they Averc again in Jena, and he felt 
Avell enough to transLato the second and the fourth iKwks 
of tl»o “ yhhicid.” During this j»eriod of illness his re¬ 
covery was rctartlcd by renewed anxiety as to his circuni- 
stances,—for, as his resources diminished, hU expenses 
increasccL Before the close of 1791, hoAVCver, ho Avtis 
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(U'liverod, hy a siirWen stroke, from all his perplexities, 
anil enabled to face the future with a quiet and contented 
mind. In the previous year, the Danish Avriter, Jens 
Baggesen, had made his acquaintance, and had been 
attracU'd to him by an almost magical power. Never 
did a poet Avin more anient loA'e than that Avhich I3ag- 
gescu lavished on Schiller. Having returned to his 
own country, he talked incessantly of lus hero to the 
hereditary Prince of Augustcnbiirg and the ^linistcr, 
Count von Schimmclmann; and they soon shared his 
enthusiasm. By-and-by Baggesen received an accurate 
account of Schiller’s ill health and of his poverty, 
and ho immediately submitted it to lus j)0Avcrful 
friends. To their eternal honour, they decided to 
give the j)oet an efibetive proof of their sympathy; and 
on the 13th of December 1791, ho received from them a 
letter, conceived in a tone Avorthy of his OAvn ideal spirit, 
informing him that 3000 thalers AA'crc at his service, to 
bo paid to him by aniutal instalments of 1000 thalers. 
If a god had appeared beforo Schiller, ho could hanlly 
liavo been more surprised. For the first time ho Avas 
iioAv a free man. The load of debt Avhich had so lung 
crushed liim to the earth might he rolled aAvay; ho could 
give himself time to recover his ph 3 ’sical energies; and, 
as lie Avrotc to Kbn\or, it avouM be in his power “ to 
AA'ork for immortality.” nio gift Avas offered in a AA'ay 
Avhicli, to a man of Schiller’s temper, made the sense 
of obligation a pleasure; and he poured forth his grat¬ 
itude in terms AA'hich must have caused his benefactors 
to feel that an act of kindness had never been more 
magnificently reAvarded. 

The year 1792 opened Avith bright hopes, and during 
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its course ho wms to lx; chocitMl hy J^evenU m- 

ci<U'iits. In April lie anil hU wife vi.siteil the Kt-rners 
in Dresden, siJid ho liad the satisfaction of seeing that 
they at last ditl justice to Lotte’s loyal, atVectionalo, and 
poetic spirit. Later on ho was delighte<l hy a visit fi'»>n» 
his mother and his youngest sister Nanette. Of his 
mother, ho wrote to Kdnier that slio had, indeed, 
clianged during tho previous U*n years, hvit that, not¬ 
withstanding the illnesses tlinjugh which she had passeil, 
she hail the appc;irance of good health. '* It rejoices 
me,” ho aiMcd, “ that this Is so, juid tliat I have her 
near mo and can make her ljaj)py.” Nanette, who wa.s 
about fift«;cn ye;irs of age, he described as “ still a chihl 
of nature.” She was a l>eiiutiful girl, gentle and un¬ 
assuming, very thoughtful, and rcgartling her brother 
with l>oundless admiration. She had not only studied 
his works, but ardently desiml to ropre.seut on tho stage 
those of his creations which touched her heart; and sh<5 
read hi.s j»ocms will* so much feeling and expression, that 
he w;is inclined to encourage her ambition. Ihit the 
tiestiiiy of this lovely nature, with its ilower-liko graco 
and purity, w.is to faile and i>ass away in early youth. 

In September Schiller was ahle to inform Kbnier that 
he had «lespatehed the la.st sheets of his “History of tho 
Thirty Years’ "War.” “ Now,” ho vrrotc, “ I am free, and 
will remain free for ever. No more work that another 
impos«;8 upon me, or that lias not its origin in 83 nnpalhy 
and inclination I ” His lulxjurs as a historian were thus 
virtiuiUy finished, and ho closed them mainly bocauso 
his mind was occupied by studies in which ho was far 
more deeply interested. 

Germany had now fairly entered upon tho great period 
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<'f licr literature; and one of ilie deepest cunents in the 
intellectual movement of the ago was that which related 
to the ultimate pixfhlems of philosophy. An ontiixdy 
new ilireetion had been given to speculative thought by 
Kant, whose ‘ Critique of Pure Keason,’ by the way, 
happoiu^d to bo publislied in the same year as “'J'he 
Pobbors ’—the year, too, of Lessing’s death. Kant’s 
bold and inspiring doctrines stirred (piitc ns deep an 
inlorest as is stiriXHl in our own time by the theory of 
evolution. Lven Goethe, who liated mehiphysics, was 
occasionally swept into the stream; and men who had 
an imimlso towanls philosoi>hy, fancied that an intellec¬ 
tual evangel Imd been proclaimed, which would soon 
iovt)lutionisc the world. 

Schiller was of too oj>cn and alert an intelligonco not 
to be (juickly innucnced by ideas which were cvcrywhei*o 
ill the air. As wo have seen, lie hud been brought into 
some contact with Kant’s principles by Korncr, who was 
one of the pliilosophcr’s wirliest and most enthusiastic 
adherents. In Jcua he could not, if lie would, liavo 
been altogctlior indiilercnt to the new teaching; for Jena 
wiia one of the great centres of contemporary thought; 
and lloinhold, a leading 2 >rofcssor of the iinivcrsit}', and 
fechillor’s friend, devoted liis life to the exjiosition of the 
critical pliilosoiihy. For some time, however, Schiller 
Avas too much absorbed by Ins special pursuits to attack 
60 formidable a subject Avith all his strength : not till ho 
began to recover from his first illness in the spring of 
1/91 tlid ho find leisure to turn to it Avith a determination 
to master it. Ho then studied *Thc Critique of Judgment,* 
and for several yoai-s afteiAvards Iiis mind Avas penetrated 
by the critical philosophy in ono or other of its aspects. 
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It was not by accident that Schilh-r bc^an witli ‘'J Im' 
f-ritKjtie of Judj'ineiitfc’ lie \v;us ojic of llio.se juM-ts who 
rnunot help rellectiiig on the iini>rcssion ]>ro»luce«l by 
their work, and on the laws of the poetic faculty. For 
many years—ever since he ha<l been a j)upil in I'rofi.‘.s.sor 
Abel’s class—the subject )uul attracted liLni from lime to 
lime; and lie h;wl exb.*jidc*d his in(|uirics over the whole 
held of Oisthetic philosojdiy. Nutundly, therefore, lie 
applied himself first to llie work in which Kant was 
on j^round more or less familiar to him; and to the 
end the critical phiJosoj)hy iiitcTi^sled him most of all 
in its relation to the ])rinrip]es of lesthctics. Ho in- 
tendc^l to emlKidy his ide^'is on art in a dialogue with 
the title “Callias; or, Conc^iming Ueauty” (“ Kallias ; 
odor, iilKir die »Sch<>nhcit ; and wo may well regret 
that he di<l iicjt execute a scheme which would have 


given scope Im^Ii for fancy and fur reason. Insteail of 
“ Calliiis ” he wrot<! his letters “ Concerning the Aesthetic 
I'Miu^'ition of Man ” (“ Uelx.*r die iisllielisclie Krzicliung 
ties Menschen 'rhese letters he adilix-ssed, iis a mark 
of gTcilitude, to tlie Prince of iVugustonhiirg. 

Until 1790 ho had continued to is.sue ‘Thalia' at 


irregular intervals, finding it a useful medium for tin- 
publication of various UTitings, mainly liistorical, which 
lie did not <lecm w'orthy of an independent existence*. 
1 wclve nuin)>crs had appeared. In 1792 ho jirojecteil 
another j)oriodical of a similar kind, ‘The New Thalia' 
(‘Die None Thalia’), of which two volumes were to bo 
issued annually, eiich volume including six numbers. 
Ill alx>ut two years this miscellany also died ; but it 
coiitiined much gfs>d work, of wliich the beat related 
to what were now Schiller's favourite studies. 
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In Xovembor 1792 Schiller vcntuml to return to his 
professorial work ; h\it now ho chose as the subject of 
his private prelections, not history, but iesthetic philo¬ 
sophy. As his class was well attended, and most of the 
students paid their fees—a louis-d’or each—ho would 
Iiavo been well satisfied if his health had been tolerable. 
I)Ut it was sadly broken, and in the sprmg of 1793 
ho was overtaken by one of his spasms in the midst 
of a lecture. The course was stopped, and he withdrew 
with his wife to a countrj'-liousc near Jena. His re¬ 
covery, however, being slow, he resolved to try whether 
ho might not profit by his native air—a decision to 
which in any case ho was inclined in consequence of 
his parting promise to his mother. 

Schiller’s was not one of those natures which delight 
in recalling the scenes and experiences of youth. His 
sanguine and aspiring temperament led him rather to 
dwell on the future, and to regard the past and the 
jiresont as but necessary stages in his progress towanls 
a more glorious goal. Hence ho docs not seem to have 
been nmcli excited by the prospect of revisiting his early 
home, or to have occupied himself in contrasting “ then " 
and “now.” Early in August 1792 ho and his wife 
started on their journey in a carriage bought for the 
occasion, making in the first instance for Heilbronn. 
Hero they were joined by Caroline, who happened to 
bo staying in "Wurtemborg, and by Schiller's sister, 
Louise, w’ho for the time kept house for them. Their 
original purpose was to make Heilbronn their head¬ 
quarters ; but in about a month they moved to Lud>vigs- 
burg, and afterwards they took up their abode in Stutt¬ 
gart, which they liked bettor than either of the two other 
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towns. At Liulwigsburji a •,Tx-at event happened — the 
hiith of their child, a son. Schiller was pre cisely 

the man to feel all the charm and joy of thi.s new cx- 
perie-nce, Ilis liri>t-l><.»rn openeil in his heart a <leep fonn- 
hiin of teiuleniess, and in his {'niml nianinT he insUanlly 
began to form large schemes for tho child’s educiition. 
'J'he huddiiig ix>.ssihilities <jf this now life would he 
evolved, he detennined, in acconlanco with the juiii- 
ciplcs of Quintilian, wliom he hapjicncd to be at that 
time stuflying. 

Tlic elder Schiller was liow in his seventieth year, hiit 
liis life liad been so teinj)ei*atc and active that he hanlly 
seemed to be sixty. Keenly vexed and initatecl the old 
man had been by his son’s waywanl coiirse j but now 
that Friedrich had retumerl to him a professor, a famous 
man, and the friend of famous men, he forgot ])asl 
errors, and was even ready to confess that the youth 
who had seemed so foolish had perhap.s best understood 
tlio can?er for wltieli he wsrs adapUih Schiller was a 
HofnUh, loo, having recciv«*<l tlii.s title l>eforo his mar¬ 
riage from the Duke of Meiningcn ; and the distinction 
was one which flattcre<l some of his father’s most cher¬ 
ished prejudices. Altogether, there had prol>ahly never 
l>ccn >>etw'ceu father and son such free and airectionato 
comnmnion ^»f ajjirit as they now enjoyed. Schiller’s 
mother ha»l ahv.ays understood him rightly, and her 
happiness in his society was ■without cheek in presence 
of the softened humour of her nigged old Imsband. 

While Schiller was in Wiirtembeig, his old patron and 
oj)pressor, the Duke, died. Schiller had ^vritteu to him, 
hut had received no answer. According to Von Hovon, 
Schiller visited his grave, and spoke tenderly of one who 
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hiul bcpii so prominent a figure in liis liislory ; but tbove 
is no trace of kindness in the letter in wliieh he spoke of 
tlic event to Kbrner. “The death of the i»ld Herod," 
he wrote, “ luis no inthicncc either upon luc or upon niy 
family, except that it is well for all who, like xny father, 
stand in direct relntuiu with the sovereign, to have to 
<leal with a )n'iu. That the new Duke is in every good, 
and in every bad, sense of the word.” 

Schiller continued to lucdiUite tleeply on the ([ncsti<*ns 
wliicli had engaged his thoughts before he left lionie, and 
wrote several of the letters on “disthetic I'xlucation-” 
Ho had, however, many dark and troubled hours, for 
his native air proved to have less reviving power than 
he liad expected. Frequent attacks of his old malady 
laid him low, some of them being so severe that the 
tudookci-s often expected to see him sutlbcatcd in one of 
his paroxysms. “Heaven gmnt,” ho wrote to Kbrner, 
“ that my patience may not give way, and that a life 
which is so often intermpted by a true death may still 
have some value for mo ! ” But in tlio end ho benefited 
considerably by his visit; and wlieii, in the middle of 
Iday 1794, ho found liimself once more in Jena, ho was 
able to hope that ho might still achieve the aims to 
which his energies wore henceforth to bo dedicated. 

Since Schiller wont to Weimar in scorch of better 
fortunes, the civilised world had been shaken to its contro 
by the French Kovolution. At first ho did not follow 
its events closely, for, as ho VTotc to Wilhelm voii Wol- 
zogeii, who w;xs in Paris, ho felt that his capacity for the 
judgment of public aflairs “ had not bceui exorcised, had 
not been developed.” As tho convulsion becjimo more 
torriblo, liowcvor, ho watched its progress with growing 
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interest; aiul to a slight extent he himself was brought 
into iMjrsomil relation with it, tl»e National Assembly 
liaving selcctotl him as one of those foreign writers who 
were considered worthy of the honour of French citi/en- 
ship.* For some time tlio pai-ty of change had his f\dl 
sympathy, hut he wjis alarnicil and horrified by tlm ex¬ 
cesses of the Convention. Ifo even began to write a 
defence of Louis XVI., and was not witliout hojie that 
the voice of a <lisintere.sUMl spectator wouM have some 
effect on French opinion. IJefore he had finished bis 
defence the king was executed, “loir fijiu’teon day.s,” 
he wrote to Kbrnor, afUfr lie hail ho»-n startled, like all 
the world, hy this event, “ I liave been uiiahlo to l«»t)k at 
a newspajicr—these butchei’S ili.sgust ine so ! ” 

The Kfign of Terror confirmed Sohilbw in his hit¬ 
ter repugnance; and in liLs later writings lie \iltvie«l 
frequent wuniings against revolutionary mi'tliod.s. Ho 
had no sympathy, however, with those whiiin fear of 
revolution tlrovo into reaction. llo had long held, 
and continued to the end liolcl, that laws should 
originate in the will of the people hy wlmm tlu-y are 
to lie ol>eyed ; and t<j this he added the vifiil dfK;triu« 
(about which lie was even more in ejirnest) that, 
whatever may he the source of authority, tlio natural 
impulses of niunkuid shouhl bo Hubjecte<l only to such 

* was known in Franco hy o Imnslution, or “ ndniitu- 

tion,” of “Tlio ItohlMir*;" hut thu iiollonn alwiit him U-yon-l tho 
iChim; inuift have teen va;pio, for the proceedings relating to tlio 
honour coiifeiTe>l on him were thus rei>orted in tho ‘ Mouileur: “ Un 
liiemhre detnan<le <|iic le Sieur Oiil<, imhlieiste Allemand, aoit coiiij»ris 
•Ians la liste do ceux & ijul rAsscinhU'e vieut d’wconlor lo tilre do 
litoyeu Fruinais; cetto deiiiaiide cst ailopU'o.*’ Tho dijiloma, couii- 
lerhigiied hy Dantoii, ami ac»-oiiii>anle«l hy a letter from Roland, tlid 
not reach Hchiller for live yean. 
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rostmint juj is domandetl Ly the general welfare. Half of 
the (lidiciiltics in the world sprang, he thought, from the 
iuc<-ssant intermeddling of Governments with tlie ndations 
hetween man and man. To him, as to most of the great 
thinkers of the eigliteentli century, the individual was 
far more Siicred tlian the State; and the State, in his 
opinion, performed its part most wisely hy confining its 
functions within the strictest possible limits. Modern 
Socialists contend that this view might ho defensible if 
all men starte«l in life with equal capacities and equal 
opjKjitunitics, hut that in the existing condition of the 
world the State is the only power by which the weak 
can bo delivered from the oppression of the strong. To 
this Schiller would have replied that the true remedy 
for the inequalities of fortune is to bo found, not in 
external control, but in the growth of a spirit of h\nnan- 
ity and sclf-sacrifico. And ho had always an aitlent 
faith that, if men were but let alone, such a spirit would 
more and more dominate their conduct. Thero was not 
the faintest approach to tho pessimistic creed in his 
estinmto of the infiuonccs which, in the last resort, move 
mankind ; ho judged others in tho light of his own sym¬ 
pathies, and was, moreover, sustained by tho boliof that 
unseen powers detennino tho progress of tho world, and 
are gradually directing it towards worthy ends. 

Before tho French Revolution there was hardly any 
sentiment which Schiller held in such light esteem as 
j)atviotism. “Wo modems,” ho ^v^oto to Kbmer in 
1788, “have unthin our reach a kind of interest which 
was uuknoAvn to tho Greeks and tho Romans, and with 
which tho interest of patriotism caimot bo for a moment 
compared. The latter is important only for immature 
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nations, for the youth of tho woilJ.” In tlio liour of 
Germany’s humiliation he modified this hasty jn<lgiui nt. 
Tlieii lie Ixigan to take pride in the German name, and to 
pr*»j)l»esy that the time would come when “ the slowest 
people in Europe would overtake the most swift.” “ The 
German,” he WTxite, “ ha.s Im^oii unfortunate in war; h»>t 
that in which hLs worth consists he ha.s not h)st. 'J'ho 
(h-iujan empire and the Genuan nation are two very dif¬ 
ferent things.” 
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SCHILI.Kll’fJ I’UOSE WKITINCS. 

The grentev lumibcr of Scinllor's proso works were pro- 
•luoed in the intevvnl between liis tlepartnre from Mann- 
h<‘ini in 178r» ami his relnrn from WUrtemherii to Jena 
in 1794. A few weixi written afterwards, hut even they 
express ideas which were the result of thought and rc- 
sean'h during this period. As a prose writer ho takes 
higli mnk in CJerman litemtiire, for ho left hardly any 
of his subjects in the exact j)Osition in whicli he found 
them. His stylo has not the grace and simplicity of 
which Goethe was so perfect a mash'r; nor has it the 
vivid, almost dramatic force of Lessing’s manner. It 
is tho stylo of an orator, free, lluwing, too rhetorical 
sometimes, but (piito as often stately, and even majestic. 
IIo seldom aims at delicate eflects; he prefei's to group 
his facte and ideas in masses, and to pi'oduco broad, 
genend impressions. Tho full energy of his best pas- 
8 j\ges can be realised only when they are read aloud; 
and this is perhaps as true of his verse as of his prose. 

His prose writings include, among other essays in 
criticism, a review of Goethe’s “Kgmont,” a paper on 
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Biirgc-r’s poems, ami a series of letters on liis own “ Don 
Carlos.” These essays, altliough presenting' a vi'iy in- 
a<lequate estimate of the works with wlheh tliey deal, 
throw much li^^ht on Schiller’s coiiceptiim of the aims 
ami laws of poetry. A work of a dillerent class, “'Ihe 
l’hilosoj)hieal Lettei-s," possesses a slrungev interest, ho- 
caiiso of the Itints it all'ords rej'ai'diiig tin; iiligiou.s 
Opinions with which Schiller s;»tisfied liimself in early 
manhood. The correspondence is supj)osed to j>ass he- 
tween two friemls, Julius and Itaphriel, who love each 
otlier with a fervoiir which wils intire oharact4-ristic of 
friemDhi]) in ancient times than in the convi-ntional 
modern world. One of the letters cont.ains a confession 
of faith, in which Iho writer cxpre.sses a tloetrino that 
verj'cs closely on imiitheism. 

Hiu only prose tide of any importiince written hy 
Schiller is “ The Visionary,” which he never completed. 
The hero is a prince, the lieir to a German throne; and 
W’hen the story opens, ho ha.s licen for sonn; time living 


in retirement in Venict*. Ho l>c*l*»ngs to the Dutlu-ran 
Church, but, although given to *10101 meditation, he has 
never eulijected his faith to rigiil scrutiny ; and he ha-s 
a decided hianing towards superstition. To this iirince, 
for the sake of the |xi8ition ho will inherit, ccilain 
Catholic luiiders «lirect their attention ; and the object of 
the tiile is hj unfold the means by which he is at la.'^t 
driven to seek for refuge from intolenible tlifficulties in 
the bosom of the lionian Church. The plot is extrava¬ 
gant and fantastic; but in stylo the story is admirable, 
llowing on without int< rrui)lion in n broad, )impi«l 
stream; and there are jKis.sages of almo.st hi.scinatiiig 
inler*-«t. Such are some of the scenes in which the 
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prince appears to bo caught in the meshes of preter¬ 
natural intrigue, and all of those which relate to his 
love for the woman who first touches his ideal. AVhen 
“The Visionary” appeared in ‘Thalia,’ it contained a 
long philosophical conversation (afterwanls much short¬ 
ened), which is also of some value, for it sets forth 
many of the conclusions at which Schiller arrived 
after the period represented hy “ The rhUosopUical 
letters.” Tile leading idea is, that man, alone of 
beings known to xis, has the power of mei-ging his 
individual impulses in the life of liis species; that in 
])roportion as he exei-cises this power he is noble and 
happy, while in proportion as he neglects the life of his 
species, ami thinks only of his personal pleasures, ho 
allies himself to the hiwer animals and becomes common 
and wretched. For conceptions of this nature Schiller 
appears to have been partly indebted to Moritz, a sug¬ 
gestive writer with whom lie was personally acquainted ; 
and, to a certain extent, they connect themselves mm-e 
easily than some of his later speculations with the dis¬ 
tinctive thought of tlxo nineteenth century. 

Had Schiller not been a great poet, it is improbable 
that his historical -UTitings would have survived: it is, 
however, gcneinUy acknowledged that they have sterling 
merits, bi the eighteenth century Germany could boast 
of few liistorians,—a fact which Lessing explained by 
pointing out that German men of lettci’s would not 
study, while scholars could not write well. A deeper 
reason, perhaps, was, that the absence of political life in 
Germany prevented even intelligent men from taking 
much interest in the progress of events, either in their 
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own or in past times. Scliiller was among tlie earliest 
Gemian writers who attempted to make ordinarj' n‘adei-s 
f«;el tlio charm of hLstory, and his endeavours were at¬ 
tended by considerable success, IILs historical works 
do in)t emlx)dy tlie re.sidts of profound investigation ; 
but ho honestly consulted the mo.st iinj>orUint author¬ 
ities, and always knew how to make Ids narmtivc ia- 
lelligible, llis studies exercised a jlecisive iidhienco 
on his later and more iinjHjrt.ant labojirs, f<jr tla-y not 
only led Inm to choose Idstorical subjects for «h-amatic 
treatment, but prc>vi«le<l him witli materiaks on whicli 
Ills imagination could work frc»ely. 

His account of the revolt of the Xetherlands (‘Ge- 
scldchte des Abfulls der vereinigten Nietlerlajule von der 
.Spaidschen liegierung ’) was tlie first, and it is in some 
respects the liest, of his histories. Ho had only recently 
finished “Don Carlo.s," an<l his mind was still filled with 
the idea.s and sentiments for which he had creaU'd .so 
brilliant a representative in the Mar<|uLs Posa. He \m- 
dertiok, theix'forv, M'ith enthusiiusm to tiace the progiv.'^s 
of a great conilict for liberty ; and Ids enlhusiusm gave 
waniitli and animation to Ids style. Tlie larger ]M>rtiou 
of the book lie wrote in Volkstiidt, generally reading in 
the evening to his friends in Hudnlstadt the passages 
which ho had comjilete^l in the course of tlie duj’; and 
this, no doubt, hcljied b> susUdn the interest with which 
lie entered! upon his task. Unfortunutely he did not 
carry the liistory lieyond the arrival of Alva in tho 
NelherLands, when tlie jirosjiects of frewiom appeared 
to 1)0 darkest; but the period within which ho conflne.s 
him.self is cajiable of Indiig represent'd as u whole, and 
he moves over the ground with tho firm step of one who 
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knows it intimately. Herc Philip IT. appears in his 
true colours as a dark, narrow, and rutliless egoist, in 
whose nature religion itself becomes stern and cruel. 
Williani of Orange nwy almost be called the heix) of the 
work; ami perhaps no other historian, within the same 
limits, hits presented so vivid a pietiu'c of his reserved 
and powerful character, and of the sources of his inliu- 
enco over less original minds. Scai-cely less eirectivo 
is Schiller’s description of the gay, courageous, and fas¬ 
cinating Kgmoiit. A^’^lilo he gives due prominence to 
these and other actors in the mighty ilmma, ho does 
not lose sight of the historical tendencies which were 
behind individual conduct; and ho secures breadth for 
his narrative by connecting it with the general stream 
of progress. 

Schiller was attmeted to the Thirty YcaiV AVar by 
essentially the same elements as those which interested 
him in the I'cvolt of the Netherlands. With the 
creed of the Protestants of the seventeenth century ho 
had as little sympathy as with that of their opponents; 
but they wero fighting for spiritual freedom, and this 
was the Ciuiso which of all othci-s appealed to Schiller 
most powerfully. In his history, however (‘Gcschichto 
des Droissigjiihrigon Krieges ’), ho was able to follow 
the course of events nioi-e calmly than in his previous 
work; so that, if the colours of his pictm-o are less 
bright, its outlines are traced w’ith a surer hand. As 
the periodical in which the history appeared was to bo 
stopped, Schiller was compelled to hurry over the later 
portion of his subject; but this is not much to bo 
regretted, as he found little to interest him in periods 
which w'cro not dominated by great minds. Since his 
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'I hirly Years’ War, especially on tlie Catholic react i'>n 
whicli proiluecd, ;aid w;is in turn nio<li(i(Ml hy, Fenli- 
numl II. It is slill, however, j) 0 .<«i})lo to nrail with 
pleasure Schiller’s hn*ad sketches of the slate of Kvih'Jk' 
at the time of the war; and his descrijition of the 
heroic career of Gustavus Adolj>hus is too full of life 
and syinjiathy ever to hisc its interest. There is also 
reniarkahlo insight in his st>idy of the inoo<1y and way¬ 
ward Wallenstein. .Schiller j>auses less fre<pU'ntly than 
in his work on the X<'ther)ands to anal 3 \sc character, hut 
lie is at more pains to bring out in action the (]ualilies 
of the l«‘a«.ling figures. 


While ill Weimar, Schiller iK'gan U> issue a series of 
“ Memoirs,” ami to these he contributed introductory 
(!Ksa 3 -s, some of whicli he regarded as his ina-sterpiuees in 
tills kind. X«)iie of them, however, have more original 
force than llio lecture with which ho opened liis cait'cr 
as a pr<^>fe.‘v«f»r. Ilei-o he cmpluLsises the fact that, besides 
the hlstoiT of individual countries anil inovements, there 
is a wi<lcr and iimro jdiilosopliicul etmly—“ universal 
history'.” This lecture excited the entliusiiisni of his 
Btudents hy the largeness of its doclriiics and the aiii- 
mating hopefulm’ss of its tone; and it is one of the land¬ 
marks which iiuli<;;ite the utmost vei^o of speculation 
on its subject, before the philosojiby of history recciveil 
a new impetus from tlie science of language, political 
ecouuiii}', and the general princijdes of evolution. 


Schilh.T found sincere plcasiiro in historical Btudie.s, 
hut lie was not sorry to give tliem up in favour of philo¬ 
sophical speculation; for there were multitudes of ques* 
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tiuiis about ^vliicli lie ha«l lellecteii since early youth 
Avitliout arriviii" at any linal decision, and respecting 
M’hich it seemed possible to obtain new light through 
the critical pliilosophy. In all his reasonings ho started 
from Kant, but his intellect was too vigorous and inde¬ 
pendent to satisfy itself with mere ac<iuiesccnce in the 
conclusions of a master. Every great subject with which 
philosoj)hy concerns itself he thought out for himself, 
ilcriving aid from other writers as well ns fi-om Kant— 
mainly, perhaps, from Lessing, Herder, and Fichte. 

Tho tendency of the philosophy of the age was to 
present an e.xaltcd conception of human greatness. To 
Kant, Space and Time were hut forms of sense, while tho 
universe, according to his sj'steni, could not enter con¬ 
sciousness except by ailapting itself to the categories of 
the understanding. Fichte, advancing further, found 
that tho phenomenal world was tho fi-eo civation of tho 
individual mind working in ncconlanco with its own 
laws. Schiller shared to tho utmost this tendency, which 
harmonised with all his modes of thought and ^vith all 
the peculiarities of liis character. He, too, gave the 
facts of existence a purely ideal interpretation; and in 
that individuality, in whoso depths were such vast ener¬ 
gies, lie saw a power too great and too sacred to bo sub¬ 
jected to arbitrary external controL Xo one, however, 
could have a stronger faith in tho moral ortler which is 
ahove tho individuid will; and ho recognised as an essen¬ 
tial element of h\iinan consciousness those fears, hopes, 
and aspirations which are appealed to hy the various 
forms of ivligious belief and feeling, 

Theso characteristics find more or loss distinct ex¬ 
pression in his poetry; hut in his philosophical writings 
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}je limiu hims*--lf to tin.* dij^cus-sicii of a-sthctic ♦'mo¬ 
tions, llicir origin, theii* laws, ami tlifir . th-cl on human 
life, with an oceiisional n.-h-renec to matters beaiiii” on 
ethics. A complete sysU-m of jcsthetics he di.l not ex- 
ponmi, nor ]»erhap.s <U'l he ever tiiul a ]K‘rfcelly Sittl^'fae- 
tory solution of the jjrohlems wliieli intereste*! him ; hut 
Ins es.-»iys contain many PUj't'cslivo hints, ami they have, 
exercise.l consi.lerahle inlluenco on later German thought. 

Aiming the most attractive of hU papem on suhjects of 
this class is an essay on “Grace ami Dignity ’ (“ Vchcr 
die Anmuth uml Wiinle”), pnhlmhcl in ‘New Thalia’ 
in 1793. Kant ha<l represeiiteil Duty as a stern mistres.s, 
confronling^ian with a threatoning aspect, ami .lemaml- 
ing that hc5iall Buhmit to her decrcc-s with a conscious 
acLiowlc.lgmeiit of her authority. In this paper Schil¬ 
ler admits the validity of Kant’s conception in certain 
stiges of human development, hut insists that (hero is a 
still higher conception—that, namely, of a mdiiro which 
conforms to the law of rc.ason without eflort; a nature 
in whir h duty has hccome instinct, ami whh h has a eon- 
seiousne.s.s of joy and freedom only in worthy aclioii. In 
such a natiini—“the hiuiutiful soul”—there is no liis- 
conl; every element of humanity, the sensuou-s and the 
siiirilual, receiving the siitisfaction which accords with 
the scheme of the whole. Grace, or hcautind movement, 
Schiller regards as the manifestation of thi.s harinonious 
working of hunuin powers. But man’s will is liable to 
l>c altackc<l by stormy psissions, the force of which he 
cannot but feel. Dignity is defined by .SchiUcr as the 
expression of the i>ower hy which man ri^ and assert^ 
his frctxlom against these passions, driving them back 
within the limits iirescribcd by reason. H grace and 
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dignity ot tln ii liiglu-.st singe could bo unilod in ono 
jMTSun—tlu‘ former supported by bcfuityof structure, tho 
Intlor by force—we sluuild liavo the ideal of the human 
hu iii. “ AecoixUng to this idcnl of beatity the ancient 
inarbh's were formed, and wo may recognise it in the 
divine form of a Niobo, in the Aj'ollo belvedere, in the 
winged genius of the Inn-ghcsc, and in the TVIuso of the 
llarberini Palace.” Schiller concludes his cssa}' by some 
fine an<l interesting suggestions as to the i>art wliicb 
may be properly played in the intercourse of life by 
grace and dignity,—now one, now the other, being pre¬ 
dominant, or both acting together in unison. 

A more elaborate w*uk is the series of letters “ Con- 
cornir»g the ^Iv^tlietic lulucation <*f Man”(“Uohcr die 
iislhetischo Krziohung des Monschen ”). These letters, 
published in 1791-95, wore partly written after Schiller’s 
ndnrn from "Wurtomhorg. There arc twenty-seven of 
them, and they apj)care<l in throe instalments, the first 
consisting of nine letters, the second of seven, the third 
of eleven. In stylo the work is ns near perfection as 
anything Schiller over wrote, tho first nine letters being 
esj)ocially remarkable for that union of grace and dignity 
which lie so much admired in liumau exprc’ssion. lie 
starts with a rcforenco to what ho conceives to ho tho 
centml ollbrt of modern times: it is, lio thinks, tho 
effort to transform tlio State from tho mere condition of 
nature to a condition in which it will accord with ivason. 
lie expresses completo sympathy with this aim, but 
points to tho vast obstacles which stand in tlio way,— 
ohataoles arising partly from the fact that tho mass of 
tho humbler classes are materialised, while tho higher 
classes manifest a refined egoism, governing conduct 
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only by convontional rules, llc.-'i'les, the luoih'rn man 
has almost lost the idea of that fn’o an<l harmonious jO.iy 
of all liis fKjwcrs which characterised (ircck life. Jvk h 
has Ills special work, and only in mro cases does any 
one think of going beyond the limits of his customary 
activity. IJy this minute division and suhdivisinn of 
IalK)ur, humanity maj’ have been enriched, hut Ihe iinli- 
vidual has been imi>ovcrishi‘d. liy Avhat fon’c, then, 
can it l>e Ijopcd that a roasoiiahlc form of sot-icty will 
be evolved! It is useless to a])]ical to the State, since 
tlm State is partly resiMUisihle for existing evils; ami 
it ciin itself Ikjcoiuo worthy only through an onlight- 
cnc<l community. Schiller concludes tlie first section 
of his argument by stating hia lx*licf that the jiowcr 
which will he most elTcctivo in k^nding man to Iho 
life to which he Jispires is Art. In the second part ho 
tries to prove his i>osition by imlicaiiiig the cj^sential 
nature of l>eauty. lu man lie fimls two fijiidanjeiihd 
elements, the sensuous ami the spirittial. But there is 
a third impulse—tlic impulse towards play ; ami Scliil- 
Icr boldly maintains that man is man in the fullest sense 
only when ho plays. The Greeks, he siiys, understood 
this, ami hence they banished from the face of their 
go<l8 every trace of cjiro ami lahotir. In this impulse 
towards play art has its root, and in onlor to Kitisfy its 
demands the artist must coinhino Iwth sense and spirit, 
giving to each Iho place which is its due in the onler 
of its importance. Art, therefore, touches the wholo 
l>cing of man; and it is bcca^iso it docs so that wo may 
look to it to help the world to higher fonns of social and 
individual life. In the last part Schiller gives fuller ex¬ 
pression to the idea that the tendency of true art is to 
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make us conscious, not only of this or that capacity, hut 
of all our energies. “ If we have given ourselves,” he 
says, “ to the cnjoynicnt of genuine bc;\uty, we are at 
such a moment masters both of our passive and of 
our active powers, and wo shall l>e able to turn with 
equal ease to work or play, to rest or movement, to sub¬ 
mission or rcsisUmce, to observation or abstract thought. 

In onler that our mood may be made as general Jis po.s- 
sible, each art, while redlining its peculiarities, ought to 
borrow as much as its conditions permit from the sister 
arts. “^lusic in its highest perfection must become 
form, and nilect us with the calm power of the antique; 
plastic art must becoino music, and move us by imme¬ 
diate scnsuotis impression; poetry must lay hold of u.s 
powerfully like music, but at the same time encompass 
us, like plastic art, w’ith calm clearness.” Moreover, 
each art ought as far as possible to escape from the 
limits imposed upon it by the material -with which it 
works. “In a truly beautiful work of art matter is 
nothing, form everything, for tlirough form alone the 
whole nature of man is affected, through matter only 
particular powers. Matter, however sublime and wddcly 
comprehensive it may be, has a narrowing influence on 
the mind, and from fonn alone true artistic freedom is 
to bo expected.” Towards the conclusion of the work, 
returning in part to the ideas of his essay on “ Grace and 
L)ignity,” ho develops the doctrine that beauty ought not 
to be confined to works of art, but should bo made the 
animating principle of the whole of human life. Thus 
both the sensuous and the spiritual would receive their 
rights, and “histe would bring harmony into society, 
because it would create hoxmonj* in the individual. As 
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yot, howevor, .cociety ruled by beauty U to bo found, 
“like the pm’e Church and the puiv rejJubHe,’' only “in 
a few select circles, \s'liere inan j'uides his conrlurt, not by 
mindless imitation of fondgn maimers, but in acconlance 
with Iiis own Ixuiutiful nature ; whcit! ho walks through 
the most confiuse<l relations with bold simplicity an«l 
calm innocence, and needs ncith<;r U) limit tlie freedtun 
of others in onler b> maintain liis own, nor to cast asi'lo 
his dignity in oixler to manifest his grace.” 

One of the most iiujiorUmt of .Schiiler’s prose writings 


is his treatise “ On Naive and »Sentimental Poetry ” ’ 
(“ PoIh-t die Naive und Sentimentalische Itichtung”), 
jmblishcd in 1795-9C,—like the “ .(disthelic Letters,” in 
tlircc instalments. This work is a remarkable cxamjdo 
of Schiller’s power of placing in fresh lights every sul>- 
ject ill which he intcn‘sU‘d himself: it is full of ideas 
wliich wer*; tlien new, and at the same time suggests 
that the writer lias only half revealed the wealth of his 
thought. He remarks on the pjissioiiate interest with 
•which modern minds view the fipcctacle of nature, and 
{Hiints out that there is no trace of this feeling in Greek 
literature. Whence this contnist? .Schiller liiids tho 
explanation in the fact that, in modern times, life hius 
Ikkui so completely divorced from nature that the physical 
•world charms us hy reminding us of our lost truth ami 
simplicity. In like manner wo are moved by every mani¬ 
festation of natural impulse, whether in children or in 
persons of mature years who retain a childlike heart; 
and 80 •wc arrive at the conception of the “ naive,” which 


» Tlie wonlM “ naJvc'* anti “ sentimenlAl ” nre rather unfortunate, 
hut there seem to ho no precise wjuivalcnta in English for tho 
tenns used hy Schiller. 
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Scliiller dofmos jis “nature sUunIiii<^ in contrast with art 
and jmtting it to shame.” The naive poet is one wlio 
is himself so j)erfcetly in liarmony witli nature that 
he accept-s tlio world as it is, and wlio in his poetry 
reproduces the facts of life with aI)st>luto fidelity, not 
minj^ling with his representation any element from his 
own feeling, “'J he object completely posscsscvs him; 
hia heart docs not lie, like a hn«l metal, immediately 
under the surface, hut must, like gold, bo sought for 
in the dejtlhs. As the divinity behind the worM, 
so the naive j)oet stands behind his work ; he and 
his work are one.” As the greatest of naive poets, 
ll<mier and Shakespeare are mentioned; and it is hero 


that Schiller refers to the diflioulty which ho experi- 
eneeil in youth in appreciating Shakespeare’s greatness. 
Misled by later maters, ho had been accustom(*«l to 
seek first of all for the poet in his works, to feel the 
throbbing of his lieart, to rellcct along with him on his 
theme,—“ in short, to view the object in the subject; ” 
ami it Was intolerable to him that in Shakespeare’s 
writings “ the poet would never let himself ho caught, 
woidd never bdk witli his reader.” “ For several years,” 
adds Schiller, “ I studied Shakespeart', and gave him my 
entire reverence, befoio his individuality became dear to 


mo.” In opposition to the naivo poet, the “sontimonhd ” 
])oot tlocs not reflect the object as it is; ho secs it in tho 
light of his own feelings, and mingles with liis repre¬ 
sentation of it something of his individual character. 
Xaturo is tho eternal source of all poetry; but wliilo 


tho naive poet is nature, tho sentimental poet only seeJes 


for her. Conscious of discord in tbo world, and in his 
iiitellectual life, tho soutimcutal poet strives to recover 
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unity, not by imitation of tho actual, but by taking 
rufugc in tho idt^al, with which he brings the actual into 
relation. A.s the ideal belongs to the inlinite, he can 
never present the perfection of form reached by the 
naive pt*ct, who litnils hiniscLf to the finite. '1 he 
I'Xcelleuce of the latter consists in the absolute attain- 
nient of a linite, that of the former in the njiproach to an 
inlinite, greatness, lloth kimls of jxietry are legitimaU*, 
and, pixiperly interpri*ted, they exhaust every possible 
Bixjcies of imaginative elforL Ancient p<*etry is not 
without sentimental elements; and naive i>oetry leap- 
pears from time; to time in the modern world. Still, 
tho distinction broadly marks the difleieiico between 
ancient and modern writers. “ Tho former appeal to us 
hy nature, by sensuous truth, by living impressiiuis; the 
latter appeid to us by id<yi.s.” In essence the impres.sion 
proiluced hy naive jioets i.s the s.'ime, in whatever de- 
jiartment they work, whether in tho lyric, in the epic, 
in narrative poetry, or in tho tlraiua; but a.s the poetry 
of sentiment ileals with two elements, the id<‘al and the 
actual, and their rcL'ition.s, many ililferent kimls of ellect 
are open to it. If the poet of .sentiment makes reality 
his main subject, although with the ideal in the haek- 
grouml, he Ixjooines satirical; and his satire may be 
cither pathetic or witty,—pathetic, if liLs mind Ls of tlio 
order which touclics the sublime; witty, if ho tends 
rither townnls lieauty th.au towards suhlimity. If, on 
the other haml, tho poet of sentiment directs his 
thoughts mainly to tho ideal, ho l>ecome3 elegiac ; and 
lie, too, may approach liLs theme in one of two ways. 
ICitlier nature and tho ideal are a subject of sorrow, 
because nature is lost, and the ideal is unatUiiiicd ; or 
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lio may delight to represent them as united in the realm 
of imagination. From the former mood springs the 
elegy in tlie ordinary sense, from the latter the idyll in 
its -widest significance. Starting from these definitions, 
Schiller offei-s a scries of masterly criticisms of various 
modem -n-riters, among others Goethe, in whom he recog¬ 
nises the rare jmwor of giving naive form to matter of a 
sentimental nature, thus combining tlie antique and tlio 
modern spirit. He also indicates the special danger of 
the sentimental and the naive poet; the naive'’jHiet 
(unless he happens to have a beautiful environment) 
being apt to fall into commonplace, tho sentimenhd poet 
Imviiig a tendency to lose himself in extravagance. 

I his css.ay is the most original of Schiller’s prose 
work.s, ami it produced a stronger impression than any 
of tlie rest. In (joetho s opinion, it laid tho foundation 
of modern criticism, since, although under different 
names, it first brought to view the vihd distinction 
between tho Hellenic and tho llomantic methods. "The 
Schlogols,” said Goethe to Eckormann, “seized tho idea 
and pushed it further; so that all the world is now 
familiar with it, and everybody talks of Classicism and 
Konmnticism, of wliich no one thought fifty years ago.” 



CHAPTER X, 


8CI1ILLEU AND GOBTllE. 

We liavc now roache<l tlui last |)urio«l of Scliillci-’s life, tlie 
]M;rio«l of Ills highest iin*! must lirilliunt ci\'alive activity. 
When he ititurmul to Jena from WiirtemlxJi'j^ lie was 
in his thirty-lifth year, with In-alth permanently broken, 
but wnth spiritual enei'gy unabated, and with an iiiwartl 
calm whicli contrastetl stroiij^ly with the restless vehe¬ 
mence <if hi.H Uiirly 3'ejii'9. llencefurth there weix) few 
external changes in liLs career, and his history' is in tlie 
main the liistory of his writings. 

•Telia was at this time ns attractive a place of re.sidencu 
fur Schiller as an)' in which he could have been settled, 
for it contuineil many ilistinguished men, with whom he 
was able to have friendly inUu'coursc. Of these the 
chief W’as Williclm von Huiulioldt, who had married an 
intimate friend of Schiller’s wife. Ho was a man of 
plc:isaut, jovial manners, and, nlthrnigh iiearl)' eight 
years younger than Schiller, had ahead)' given oviilenco 
of the; rpialitics which were afterwards to mako him one 
of the deepest scholars and soundest statesmen of his 
age. Schiller loved no man more warmly ; and lluiu- 
lioldt went to live for a time in Jena, chielly for the 
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purpose of being near his friend. Fichte had recently 
succeeded Keinhold as a professor of metaphysics, and 
Schiller saw him often, and was imiiressed by the bold¬ 
ness of his philosophical doctrines. By-and-by a new 
and still more advanced philosophy was being proclaimed 
in Jena by ScheUiug; and the Romantic school was soon 
to bo founded there amid clamour and excitement by 
the brothel's Schlegol. These and other witers, more or 
less sympathetic to him, Schiller had many opportunities 
of talking with; and ho was invariably among thoso 
who took the lo;ul in any society ho entered. Ho 
delighted in conversation, and, whatever subject might 
ho started, ho seldom failed to generalise it, and to 
niako it the occasion of an animated discussion. Ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of his friends, his hUk was 
always bright and suggestive; and ho was a sufllcionlly 
good listener to give a chance to everyboily who had 
I'oally anything to say. 

With Kbrner ho continued to maintain a constant 
convspondenco; but he now formed a friendsliip which 
was to become of infinitely more importance to him than 
any ho had liitherto kuo^viL This was his fi'iendship 
with Goethe. He had repeatedly talked with Goethe 
since their fii'st meeting in the house of Frau von Lcngc- 
feld ; hut each had hold aloof from the other, and there 
seemed to be no chance of their ovor becoming intimate. 
One summer evening in 1794, returning from a meeting 
of a scientific society in Jena, of which they were hou- 
oniry members, they happened to walk along togetlior. 
Talking of the society, Schiller remarked that its mode 
of dealing with nature was too fragmentary to \)e of 
much use to the layman iii science. Goetlie answered 
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that it ^VJla perhaps not l>ettor o«lapt<-.l to the initiate<l. 
A truer way, he atUleil, was to reganl nature jis livinj» 
and active, working from the whole into the jvnts ; hut 
Schiller would not admit that this wsis a doctrine b;ised 
on experience. Anxious U> pursue the conversation, 
Goethe eiiteiiKl Schiller’s house, and l>egan to expouiul 
his theory of the metaiiiorjdiosis of j>I:int.s. Schiller 
listened attentively, but olwerved, “That is not exjKTienee, 
it is an idea.” “Hien,” ;uiswered Ooetlu*, njther j>ro- 
voked, “ I am glad that I have ideas withovit knowing 
it, and oven sec them with my eyes.” TliLs convci-sation 
interested Goethe for the fu-st time in Schiller, and mailo 
him wish that they should bo better nc<|iuiinted. Soon 
afterwards they mot again, and Schiller wrote to Kbrner 
tliat they had bilked much “about art, and the theory 
of art.” “AVe found,” ho added, “an unoxpeeteil ugn-e- 
ineiit in our ideas, which was the inure interesting, he- 
cause it pix>cceded from the greatest dilTereuco in our 
}>ointH of view.” 

In Soptemhor 1794 they hail approached each other 
80 closely, that Guetho begged Schiller to sjKUtd a fort- 
niglit with him in Weimar; and os Lotte was in Ku- 
dolstudt with her little hoy, the invitation was gladly 
accepted. Tliis vLsit made them absolutely sure of each 
other; and ever afterwards, until Schiller’s death, they 
niaintaine<l the closest intimacy,—exchanging ideas on 
all Hubjects of human Interest—spurring one another to 
the ulmoBt activity of their faculties. In all literary 
history there is nothing more lx.-autiful than the fiiend- 
ship of these radiant spirits. Their sympathy was never 
darkened even by a passing shade of envy or jcidousy ; 
each found pure delight in the greatness of the other; 

K.c.—XV. 
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and, that each niigljt he liolped by the other’s influence, 
to do justice to his genius was the continual hope and 
aim of l)oth. To go to Jena and pass some evenings 
with liis friend was ono of Goethe’s liighcst pleasures ; 
and in Goethe’s presence all that was best m Schiller’s 
nature gleamed and sparkled. “ It is astonishing,” wrote 
Lotte, “what an influence Goethe’s presence has on 
Schiller, and what an animating effect the frequent 
interchange of ideas with Goethe has upon him. He is 
quite different oven if ho is only in Weimar.” 

For a long time science had absorbed Goethe’s energies, 
atul ho seemed to liavc lost sight of his true destiny. The 
consciousness of his poetical faculty, and a longing for its 
ox(!rciso, were ivkiiulled by Schiller’s enthusiasm; and 
in association with one whom lie loved so well, and who 
so well deserved his love, ho resumed the ciueer in which 
he ha<l still to achieve some of his highest triumphs. To 
Schiller ho owed, to use his own woitls, “ a new' Spring.” 
“ Yt)u have crc.ated for mo,” ho wrote, “ a second youth, 
and have again made mo a poet, w’hich I had almost 
ceased to bo.” Most amply did Gootho repay the obliga¬ 
tion, as Schiller again and again acknow’ledged, Schil¬ 
ler’s tendency was to be too absorbed in his ideal w'orld : 
in intercoui*se w'ith Goethe he was compelled to descend 
from liis cloudland, to present his abstract conceptions in 
concrete forms, to compare his ideas with facts, to ob¬ 
serve, to classify. His W'holo method of thmking was 
thus modified ; it became more direct, more animated, 
more fruitful. His poetry W’as also deeply influenced. 
Idealism which is not maintained in living contact with 
nature is apt to end in mannerism; and altliough Schil¬ 
ler’s imagination w'as too powerful ever to content itself 
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with shadowy and unreal forms, it was in this direction 
tliat his peril lay. Goethe helj>ed him to become cc^n- 
scious of it, and to strive against it. An idejili.st ho 
couM not but lx;: his ide.'dism sprang frvjju the inmost 
conditions of hLs intellectual and moral nature. Ihit, 
thanks in part to Goethe, the idi^ilistic elements of his 
genius were henceforth to be balanced by other elements, 
more solid, more varied, and efiuall}' necessary for great 
art. 

^feanwhile Schiller hatl entered uiK>n a new under- 
biking, wliich was to Imj the chief means of bringing tlio 
two poets into close relation. "With the year 1794 tlio 
help which had l>cen so gcnerouslj' acconlcil him by tho 
Prince of Augustenburg and Conut von Schiinmelmann 
would cease, so that it was necessary to find other ways 
of eiiLargiug his income. Ife decitlcd to issue a new 
(M-rindical, to Ijc called the ‘Horen' (‘Horiu’). His 
friend Cotta not only expressed his willingness to jud)- 
llsli it, but engaged to give him a teilary of 1000 thalers 
a-year, Ix-sides paying him for lus contrihutions. Schiller 
formixl a laige scheme, and recciveil promises of co-opera¬ 
tion frciiu most of the leading men of letters ui Germany. 
Among others ho applied for contributions to Goctlio, 
who replied, with unusual warmth, that ho would look 
ftirwaitl with pleasure to his connection with tho new 
magazine. For tho ‘ Horen ’ Schiller wrote all tho philo¬ 
sophical articles that liotl not appeared in ‘ New nmlia 
and lie contribute<l to it, Ixisidcs poems, on excellent 
liLsbirical article depicting tho siego of Antwerp—an 
articlij which ho aftei^vanls appended to his history of 
the revolt of the Netherlands, 'llio enterprise cost him 
far more lal>our than ho anticipated, as few of those who 
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hail plctlgcd thomsolves to aid him kept tlieir promise; 
ami ill less than four years be was glad to let the 
‘ lloivn ’ die. 

In 1795 Schiller conceived another scheme—that of 
issuing a yearly volume of IjTics, to bo called the ‘ Al¬ 
manac of the Muses ’ (‘^lusenalmanach’). Here again 
(Joethc, with W'hom ho was now intimate, undertook 
to help him; and Schiller worked at tho details of his 
undertaking with even more than his usual enthusiasm. 
A good many yeare hud passed since he had abandoned 
poetry, firet for history, afterwards for philosophy. Phil¬ 
osophy now began to be distasteful to him; ho found it 
barren and dreary, and longed for tho brighter world of 
free and living forms. ‘AVilhelm Afeister,’the first part 
of which had been recently published, confirmed and 
deepened this feeling. “ I cannot express to you,” ho 
wrote to Goethe, “ liow painfid it often is to me to glance 
from a product of this kind into the philosophical sphere. 
There all is so cheerful, so living, so harmoniously solved, 
so humanly true; hero all is so severe, so rigid and ab¬ 
stract, so utterly unuatmtd; for while all nature is syn¬ 
thesis, all philosophy is antithesis. Tlie poet is tho 
only true many and the best jdiilosophor, compared with 
him, is but a curicatiu'o.” Tho ‘Almanac,* therefore, 
offered itself to Schiller at tho right moment; and while 
writing his essay on ‘ Naive and Sentimental Poetry,* ho 
interrupted liis laboiu: from time to time to give free 
course to Iris ideas in verse. His genius was so extraor¬ 
dinarily productive after its long repose, that before tho 
end of tho year 1795 ho had ^vritten upwards of forty 
poems, somo of them of considerable length. 

Nearly all of these pieces have a more or less definite 
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rtlation to the sta^c of inh’llrctual lifo wliirli 

•SchiUur l>a«l juBt passed : they are tlie j)Ootical renderiii}^ 
of the ideas wliicli l»c li:ul set forth in prose. They 
necessarily ap{>cal to a select cla.ss, for they contain few 
elements which tonch ordinary experience; and only 
sonio of them please the imagination with living pic ¬ 
tures. Tlioy are not, however, didactic poeUKB; for 
Schiller’s object is rather to cxj»rcss the fe«-ling whic h 
his ideas excite, than to pivsent the ide;is lhenisolvc.«. 
Hus feeling is alw.ay.s high and noldt*, and its force i.s 
seldom broken by any iin)>erfcelion either in his diction 
or in his rhythm. Perhaps the most chamcteristic of 
the series is the wcU-known i>ocui, “The Ideal and Life ’’ 
(“ Das Ideal niul das Lcl>on ”). Its original title was 
“ The Iie<tlm of Shadows; ” and this well cxj)rcsscs its 
governing conception, which is, that wo may, if we will, 
cscajKJ from the narrow limits of daily existence into jui 
invisible world, jKioided by lieautiful forms, where (hity 
is merged in inclination, and where man achieves his 
destiny without coulliet or suffering.* 

“ Not from the strife itself to set thee free, 

But more to nerve, doth Victory 

Wave her rich garland from the ideal clime. 
Whate’er thy wish, the earth has no rc|K>.‘«c ; 

Life still must drag thee onward as it Hows, 

Whirling thee down the dancing surge of Time. 
But when the courage sinks beneath the dull 
Sense of its narrow limits—on the soul. 

Bright from the hill-toi>s of the Beautiful, 

Bursts the attained goal! 


* llio i>octical tran»li\Uoiis in this cliajilcr nro taken from tl>e late 
Lord LyltoiTs rendering of ‘ Tlio Poems and n-illads of Sclitllcr.’ 
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If worth thy wliile the glory and the strife 
Which fire the lists of actual life— 

The anient rush to fortune or to fame, 

In the hot fiehl where strength and valour arc. 

And rolls the whirling thunder of the car, 

And the world, hreathlcss, eyes the glorious game— 
Then dare and strive—the prize can but belong 
To him whose valour o’er his tribe prevails; 

In life, the vicb)ry only crowns the strong— 
lie who is feeble fails. 

But Life, whose source, by cr.ags around it piled, 
dialed while confined, foams fierce and wihl, 

Cilides soft and smooth when once its stremns cx|xind, 
When its waves, glassing in their silver play, 

Aurora blent with Hesper’s milder ray, 

Gain the still Beautiful—that shadow-land ! 

Here, content grows but interchange of love, 

All curb is but the bondage of the Grace ; 

Gone is each foe,—Peace folds her wings above 
Her native dwelling-place.” 

At the close of tlio poem (which consists of fifteen 
stanzas), Schiller presents the destiny of Hercules as a 
figure of Hum’s passage from the actual to an ideal 
world :— 

“ So, in the glorious parable, behold 
How, bowed to mortal bonds, of old 
Life’s dreary path diWnc Alcidcs trod: 

The hydra and fbe lion were his prey. 

And to restore the friend he loved to-day. 

He went undaunted to the black-browed god; 

And all the torments and the labours sore 
Wroth Juno sent—the meek majestic One, 

With patient spirit and unquoiling, bore, 

Until the course was rim—> 
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Until the e^ust down his t;*‘rh of clay. 

And rent ill hallowing llaiiiu away 

The mortal part from the divine—to soar 
To the empyreal air ! Behold him spring 
Blithe in the pride of the unwoiiteil wing, 

And the dull matter that confined before 
Sinks downiwanl, downwanl, downwairl as a dream! 

Ol^'iiipiaii hymns receive the escaping soul, 

Ainl smiling Hebe, from the ambrosial stream, 

Fills for a god the bowl ! ’* 

Another p<)cm, “ Ideals” (“ Dio Ideale ”), is a lainont 
that in mature life we leave so far behind us the iin- 
piilscfi of nature, with tlie drc;ims and hojics of youth. 
Its spirit is expressed in the following shiiizus ;— 

“ As once, with tciirful passion fired. 

The Cyprian sculptor claspeil the stone, 

Till the cold cheeks, delight inspired, 

Blushed—to HWcet life the marble grown : 

So youth’s desire for Nature !—round 
The Statue, so iny anius I wreathed. 

Till warmth (uid life in mine it found, 

And breath that iKiets breathe—it })reathed ; 

With iny own burning thoughts it buniwl; 

Its silence stirred to 8|>cech divine ; 

Hh lips niy glowing kiss returned; 

Its heart in beating answered mine ! 
llow fair W’oa then the flower—the tree ! 

How silver-sw'ect the fountain’s full! 

The soulless had a soul to me ! 

My life its own life lent to all I 

The Universe of Things seemed swelling 
The panting heart to burst its l>ound ; 

And wandering Fancy found a dwelling 
In every shape, thought, deed, and sound. 
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Gtriiieil in the mystic buds, teposing, 

A wljole creation slumbered mute; 

Alas, when from the buds unclosing. 

How scant and blighted sprang the fruit! ” 

ilhelm von Huinboldt complained that the feeling 
in this poem is not suflicicntly generalised; Imt the 
fact that It seems to sjiring directly from tho heart 
of the poH gives it a i>owcr wliich docs not belong to 
some of Ids more finished conij>ositiona; and it is sig¬ 
nificant that Goctlic considered it superior to any of 
Schiller’s previous lyrics. “The Walk" (“Bor Spa- 
ziergang ’’) appeared at first simply as “ An Elegy j ” 
and it was meant to be a study in one of tho kinds 
which Schiller liad defined in ‘Naive and Sentimental 
Poetry.' llm poet leaves his room to enjoy the fix'o 
life of nature, and as he walks reflects on tlic peaceful 
lot of the rural population, tho complex lifo of cities, 
tho ineipialities of society; and finally ho takes refugo 
from tho insincerities and conventions of civilisation 
in tho living scones of tho outwanl world, “where the 
6 un of Ilomcr still smiles on us." Tho same contnist 
reappears in “ Genius " (“ Bor Genius ”) ; but here the 
“ nature " xvhich he celohratcs is that which asserts itself 
in j>crsons of strong and sincere character. All these, 
and many other poems of tliis year, bear tho sUimj) of 
Schiller’s moral idcid—the ideiJ of a mind which ex¬ 
presses itself in tho giacc and dignity of a perfect Ijody; 
wliich finds freedom in tho highest laws of its being; 
which, although ever exercising its powers, enjoys otenml 
calm ; and which is surrounded by, and lias tho faculty 
of appreciating, beauty in an infinite variety of manifes¬ 
tations. Uo strikes an occasional note of sadness when 
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lie rcinenil)ens how for off tins irjeal is; Imt lunre fro- 
quewtly he rejoices in tho conviction timt, wliatevrr may 
ho tlie poverty anil meanness of reality, it is iilcalL-iu 
that discloses the true home of the hnnian spirit. 

Tho historiwil liackground to .Schiller’s activity at this 
perirKl is tho war in which revolutionary France hade 
defiance to nearly all Kuroi>c. Early in 179C the .scene 
of conflict was tran.‘^fcrni<l from tho Ehine country and 
the Netherlands to .South Germany; and .Schiller had 
good rea.son to dread the po.'e.iblc con-secjnences in tho 
<]uict homo at the Solitinle. Avery hapj.y homo it wa.s; 
and haj>))ieM of tdl in the little circle was his yotmgest 
bister Nanette, who was looking forwunl with delight 
Uj tho ojKiiiing of what she ho]>cd would be a brilliant 
c.ireer in tho Weimar theatre. Suddenly Schiller learned 
that she had Ik-cii struck down hy fever, which had 
spread over the country from tho Austrian lio.spital. llo 
anxiously awaiUxl tidings; and in a few days came a 
lett/;r from liis father announcing her death. Tho old 
man himself wjis dangerously ill, and I.ouiso had also 
boon attacked by tho mala<ly which had j>rovtMl fatal to 
her sister. Schiller wotild liavo started at once for Wiir- 
tcml>crg, but tho state of liis health tlid not j>emiit him 
to tnivcl; he acconlingly wrote to liLs sister Christophine, 
enclosing money, and begging her to go to their inotlier’a 
help. 'I'hnnlcs to Christophino’s care, Ix>uisc recovered; 
but their father soon followed Nanette, whoso dc-alh had 
broken his heart. Schiller at once oflerod his mother a 
home in his house, but she preferred to remain near the 
old scenes with lier daughter Louise. 

Sail us this year was, it was not all dark. Schiller 
6 ]>ent nearly a month with Goethe, who strove with tho 
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uhnost U'luloniess to cl»cer and console liis frie nd. Afti-r 
Ins i-utmn from ■\\'« iniur ho liad the pleasure of \velet>m- 
iny Kdrner and Ins family ; and as Goethe also came to 
Joiia, the three friends (for Kdnicr had lono known 
Goi-the) had much animating talk. 'J'he year was made 
further memor.ilile hy the birth of Scliiller’s second son. 
“2\o\v,” ho wrote to Goethe, “I can begin to count my 
small family. It is a jjceuli.ir feeling, and the step from 
one to two is greater than I tlmught.” 

During this year (1796) Schiller chielly occupied his 
leisure with a kind of poetry to which he liad not hitherto 
given nnieli attention—tho epigmmmatic. The ‘Iloreu ’ 
had heen attacked in many periodicals, and he often 
thought of rctmting on his critics. Goethe advised liim 
to put all their criticisms together at the end (*f tho year, 
and ilispose of them in a single article. “ AVhen things 
of that kind,” ho wrote, “are made up in a bundle, llicy 
burn better.” In tlio course of conversation it occurred 
to one of them that a good method of revenge would bo 
to make their assailants the subject of a series of epi¬ 
grams, each to consist of a distich. Tho more they 
thought of this suggestion the more tliey liked it, and 
it quickly assumed larger proportions than they origi¬ 
nally intended. So many writci's of tho day were dull, 
or commonplace, or i)reteutious, that tho opportunity 
seemed an excellent one for asserting against them tho 
claims of true literatui-o; and it was at last decided to 
print in tho ‘Almanac* as many epigrams as could bo 
prepared in time, with the general title “ Xenieii ” 
(“ Xenia,” Ixospitable gifts, a title borrowed from Mar¬ 
tial). Tlio work was beg\m in common towards tho 
end of 1795^ and as Goetho happened to bo in Jena 
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for a fortnight e;nly in 1796, tlu-y were able tt* carry 
it on night after niglit Avitlioiit interruption. ^Vftci- 
wanls they sent each other “ Xenien ” by tlie dozen, 
ami IxjIIj anticipated witli niischievous delight the al.irm 
winch would be spread in the camp of the enemy by 
60 novel and unexj>ected an onshmght. Upwaixls (»f 
four hundred of these epigrams were j>rinted, and the 
authorslii]) of some of them is still uncejlain. As a ruh-, 
the niost severe arc Scltiller’s, but the majority were to 
a largo extent the work of Ix)th i>oets. Ocwisionally 
the idea was suggested by one and executed by tho 
otlior, and in some insUinces eacli contributed a line. 
Ilanlly one in the series deser\'es to be called a master¬ 
piece of wit, but few arc without force, hrightness, and 
edge. Here and there a greJit mime occurs, ami usually 
with honour. To Lessing, for instance, a sjdtndid epi¬ 
gram is dedicated, with the lith; “To Achilles;” and 
Kant appeal's as a king who bnilds, while his expositors 
arc hoebnen to wliom his huildiiig gives employment. 
For the most part tho tone is one of biting sarca.'^m. 
Few coiiternpoiury writers were sjjurc-d—even "Wielaml 
being made to figure as “the elegant young lady of 
Weimar.” Frie<lrich Stolberg ami Lavater, although 
fricn<ls of Goethe, had to listen to some plain words— 
the latter for the charlatanism which mingled with liis 
Ijetter qualities, the former for his narrow pietism. 
The liottcst fire of all w.as directed again.st iKuir old 
Nicolai, tho Herlin bookHcllor, who, Iiuving begun lifo 
a.s the friend of Lessing and Mendelssohn, fancied that 
he wjis a valiant champion of enlightenment and loler- 
aticin, hut Siiw himself here in the foremost ranks of tho 
Philistines. Loud and prolonged was the outcry raised 
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by the sufTeror^, nml even by some \v]io had not suftoieil, 
but n-ho could not toll wliat might yet be in store for 
Ihoni. Hcixlcr (udioso name had not occurred) fiercely 
denounced the jioets, and Nicolai called the ‘Almanac’ 
an “Almanac of the Furies.” Innumerable “Anti- 
Xonieii” were published, and Schiller, had not Goethe 
dissuaded him, wotild have prepared a new assault. 
(Joetho watched the stonn calmly, and -was not dis- 
jdeased by it; and the opinion he expressed to Schilh*r 
was, that they shoidd now devote themselves to “ greater 
and worthier work.s,” and “put their enemies to shame 
by changing their Protean nature into forms of the 
noble and the goocL” 

iMany epignims of a more serious nature were pnxluced 
at the same time as the “Xenien.” Of these the licst 
were the “ Votivlafeln ” (“Tabuhe Votivro”), each epigram 
oxprcs.sing some truth which had helped the poet in life, 
and which in gratitude ho j)iously hung up as a “ tabula 
votiva ” ill the sanctuary. So it is explained in the in¬ 
troductory disticlu These epigrams arc in their own avay 
ns fine as any of the writings avhich avero the direct fruit 
of Schiller’s pliilosophical meditations. The thought 
expressed in all of them is marked by his ideal tone, and 
the form is so compressed and precise that they bring 
us into coiitict with the essence of his governing prin¬ 
ciples. Some admirable Ijtics also belong to the same 
year. In “Pompeii and Herculaneum” wo find our¬ 
selves in a realm of fancy altogether different from any 
in wliich Schiller has hitherto presented himself. Hero 
there ore no moral reflections; ho simply pictures the 
streets of the disinterred cities as if they wore still the 
busy scenes of ancient life, and the figures start forth 
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with remarkable force and vividness. “ Tlio Maid fiuiii 
other Lands ” (“ Das Miidchen aus der i'remdo ”) is an 
allegorical lyric, in which, with cxquisito grace aiiil sim¬ 
plicity, he celebrates the jKjwer and the loveliness of 
poetry. .zVnother tdlegory, “ Tlie Lament <if Ceres” 
(“Dio IClage der Ceres”), has brilliant rhetorical ]kis- 
sagcs ; but critics liavo never been able to agree lus to 
its hidden significance. A happier eflbrt is “ Dith}’- 
ramb ” (“ Ditlij-rambe ”), origdrmlly entitled “ The Visit ” 
(meaning a visit of the gods), in which, under the figure 
of ono to whom Lacchus lias given rapturous vi.sion.s, 
Schiller describes the poet in an hour of e.valtation aiul 
iuspirutiuiu 

In 1797 8chillcr’.s health was so bail that for several 
montlis he couM not go out of doors. A great longing 
for the country seized him, and fortunately a gunlen- 
house which was exactly to his ta-site happened at this 
timo to 1>ecomo vacant. ThU ho Viought, and he and 
his family took po.s.se.ssion of it in May. It was situated 
on tho slope of a hill near Jena, and cummunded splendid 
views of tho v.alley of tho Saale. At tho upjier end of 
tho largo garden Schiller eivctcd a liut in which he sjHint 
tho summer days at work; and lK*sido it wa.s a bower, 
where there is still the old stone table at which he and 
Gootho (as Goetho long afterwards said when revisiting 
the spot) “ exchanged many a good and great word.” 
Before going to this delightful retreat ho liad spent many 
pleasant evenings with Goethe, who had been in Jena for 
more than a month. Wilhelm von IIumlKildt, who after a 
long absence harl returned, always joinetl them; and Schil¬ 
ler was still further cheered by the society of Wilhelm von 
Wolzogen and Caroline, who were now luanied, and had 
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been living for some time in .Tona. In spring, however, 
HiimboIiU went away, and the "Wolzogcns changed tlieir 
residence to 'Weimar. Goethe, too, was planning a long 
tonr in Switzerland. Mnch as Schiller enjoyed his 
coiuitry-hon.so and garden, ho sadly missed his friends, 
and ho looked forward with positive sorrow to the prus- 
peet of Goethe’s aljsence. 

“ Hermann and Dorothea,” which the world owes 
chiefly to the impetus communicated to Gootho bj' 
Schiller, was flnished about this time, and Schiller ix;ad 
it again and again. “Your Hermann,” ho wrote, “leads 
me, merely through its pure poetic form, into a divine 
world of poetry, while your ‘ "Wilhelm ideister ’ scarcely 
lets me escape from a real world.” Inspired by Goethe’s 
example, and by the influences of nature, Schiller la¬ 
boured joyfully in Ins garden-house for the next num¬ 
ber of the ‘Almanac;’ and fortxinately he hail found 
a kind of work in which there was perfect scope for his 
energies. He and Goethe had hdked much lately of 
ballad literature, which had been made ns jmpular by 
Herder in Germany as by Percy in England ; ami they 
agreed to write a i\umber of ballads simultaneously, 
submitting their work to each other as they advanced, 
Schiller entered into the scheme with zest, and in the 
course of a few months i>roduced six ballad.s, which 
rank among his highest achievements. Any one who 
goes through Schiller’s works in the onler in which thoj' 
were written, comes with surprise and delight upon these 
beautiful poems. In “ Pompeii and Herculaneum ” lie 
had given some indication of what ho could do if ho 
chose simply to represent ohji^cts; hut in his ballads he 
far surpasses even that vivid pictuie. Ho limits him- 
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self absolutc'ly to the scenes in which he desii'os to 
interest us, and he makes th^ia visible by iinagc.s of 
exti-aordumry variety*, definiteness, an«l vivacity. 

The cjirliest of Schiller’s balla<ls w;xs “The l^iver^ 
(“ l)er Tauchcr”), in wltich lie gjivo splcnilid form to an 
ancient legend. The king, his daughter, his knights 
an*l sfiuires, stiiml at tin? edge of a rugged dill' over¬ 
hanging the sea, and look down on a niging whirljiool. 
In the opening stan/n the king cries— 


“Oil, where is the knight or tlie sf|iiire so bold. 

As to ilive Uj the liowling Charybdis below ?— 
I c;L>t in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 

AikI o’er it alreatly the dark waters How ; 
Wlioever to me may the goblet bring. 

Shall have fur his guerdon that gift of his king." 


Thrice ho repeats liLs quc.stion, but no one answers, until 
at last a youthful sipiire, “ gcnitle :uul l>old,’' nnjves h>r- 
Wanl and c;ists n.side hi.s ginlle and mantle. Amid tlu‘ 
wonder <if the courtiers. In* gazes sU?a<liiy ilown into the 
gulf. 

k 

** Ah he ^trcMle to the marge of tlio siirnmiti nml gave 
Otiu glance on the gulf of that mercileiik^ tiiuin ; 

Lo f the wave that for ever <tevoui> the wave, 

CiviUi roaringly tip the CharyhcliH again; 

And, OH with the hwell of the fur thiinder^hooni, 

Uushea foauiingly forth from the heart of the glooiiu 


And it huhblea and and it hisscfi and roarn. 

Ah when fire la ^Wth water com mixed and contending. 
And the Kpray of itn wmth to the welkin upsoai^, 

And lhx>4l upon flood liurnex on, never ending. 

And it never inVi ro«t, nor froiik travail l>e frt?e, 

Like a aeu that is labouring the birth of u nea.’* 
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At last the rage is allaycil, and. aiui«l the foam yawns a 
dark cluisni, into which the surging billows ai*e swept. 

“ The youth gave his trust to liis Maker ! Before 

That path through the riven abyss closed again— 

Hark ! a shriek from the crowd rang aloft from the short.*, 
And, behold ! he is whirled in the grasp of the main * 
And o’er him the breakers mysteriously rolled, 

And the giant»mouth closed on the swimmer so bold,” 

An interval of drtwtdfiil suspense follows, dui’ing which 
the hollow roar of the water.s l>elow the surface becomes 
more and more terrible ; and soon tbo waves begin to 
sweep upwards tvith their former fury. 

“ And, lo ! from the heart of that far-floating gloom, 

What gleams on the darkness so swan-like and white 1 
Lo ! an arm and a neck, glancing up from the tomb!— 
They battle—the Man’s with the Element’s might. 

It is he—it is he !—in his left hand behold, 

As a sign—as a joy !—shines the goblet of gold ! ” 

The king’s daughter fills the goblet vritlx wine, and tlio 
youth describes his adventure. 

“ ‘ Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 

The air and the sky that to mortals are given 1 
Afay the horror below never more find a voice— 

Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of Heaven 1 
Never more—never more may he lift from the sight 
The veil which is woven >\'ith Terror and Night! 

‘ Quick-brightening like lightning—it tore me along, 
Down, down, till the gush of a torrent at play, 

In the rocks of its wilderness, caught me—and strong 
As the Nviiigs of an eagle, it whirled me away. 

Vain, vain was my struggle—the circle had won me, 
Bound and roimd in its dance, the wild element spim me. 
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‘ And I called on my Go<l, and my G<h 1 hcanl my prayi-r, 
In the strength of my iiee«l, in the ga.s|j of my breath— 
And showed me a crag that rose np from the lair, 

And I clung to it nimbly—and battled the de^ith ! 

And, safe in the perils around me, behold 
On the spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 

‘ Below, at the foot of that precipice drear. 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Ob.scure ! 
A silence of horror that slept on the ear. 

That the eye more appalled might the horror endure ! 
Salamander—snake—<lragon—vast rcptile-s that <lwell 
In the deep—coiled about the grim jaws of their hell. 

‘ D.-uk-crawled—glided dark the unspeakable Bwamis, 
Clumped together in masses, nussha^>cn and vast— 

Here clung ainl here bristled the fashionless forms— 

Here the dark>inoving bulk of the hnmmer>f)sh parsed— 
And with teeth grinning while, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible shark—the liytena of ocean. 

‘There I hung, and the awe gathered icily o’er me, 

So far from the earth, where man’s help there was none! 
The one human thing, with the goblins before me— 
Alone—in a loneneH.s so gliastly—alone I 
Futhom-deep from man’s eye in the speechless profound, 
With the clcutli of the main an<l the monsters around. 

* Methought, n.s I gaze<l through the darkness, that now 
It saw—the drea^l hundre<l-liml>ed creature—its prey? 
And darted—O Oo<l! from the far-flaming bongli 
Of the c*»ral, I swept on the horrible way; 

And it tteizAid me, the wave with ita WTiith and its roar. 

It seized me to save—King, the danger is o’er !'” 

Tinging for fre.sli excitement, the king propose.^ that the 
youth slmll »livo into the whirlpool for a ring and hring 
p.c.—XV. k 
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tidings of what ho scos “ in tho nethonnost ground of 
tlio sea.” 

" Tlien out spake the daughter in tender emotion : 

‘ Ah, father, my father, what more can thei'e rest ? 

Enough of this sport with the pitiless ocean— 

He lias served thee os none would, thyself hast confest. 

If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, 

Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the stpiire ! ’ 

The king seized the goblet—ho swung it on high, 

And whirling, it fell in the roar of the tide : 

‘ But bring back that goblet again to my eye, 

Ami I’ll hold thee the dearest that rides by my side ; 
And thine arms shall embrace, as thy bride, I decree. 

The maiden whose pity now pleadelh for thee.* 

In his heart, as he listened, there leapt the wild joy— 

And the hope and the love through his eyes spoke in fire, 
On that bloom, on that blush, gazed delighted the boy; 

The maiden—she faints at the feet of her sire I 
Here the guerdon divine, there the danger beneath ; 

He resolves !—To the strife with the life and the death ! 

Tliey hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell, 

Their coming the thunder-sound heralds along ! 

Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where he fell: 

They come, the wild waters, in tiunult and throng, 
Roaring up to the cliff—roaring back, as before, 

But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore.” 

In this fine poem Ihero is no pause in the interest, and 
emotion is toticlicd at almost every point where it is 
capable of intense expression. Schiller’s only direct 
knowledge of tho appearance of whirlpools was derived 
from observation of a mill-stream; but the irapi-essioiis 
obtained in this humble manner were so truly combined 
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nmX so splendidly vivified, ihnl Oo.H}ie foiin<l every trait 
marked in llie jwem reproduced at the Falls of Schaff- 
hauseiu 

A worthy pendant to “The Diver” was “The Glove ” 
(“Der Handschuh"), in winch, with e«pial animation, 
Schiller shows us a knight descending for his lady’s 
glove into an arena occupied hy wild beasts ; and after- 
wanls, M’hen she is prepared to welcome him with smile.s, 
refusing her thanks and bidding her an abrupt farewell. 
The theme of “Tlie King of Polycrates ” Der King 
des Polykrates ”) is the ancient dread of the jealousy 
with which the gods were sujUKKsed to watch an excess of 
human happiness; and this sentiment is brought homo 
to us by many quick transitions of scone and feeling. 
In “Knight Toggenburg ” (“Kilter Toggeiiburg ”), tho 
hero of which fights valiantly in tho Holy Kami, and 
on his return, fin<ling that his lady has entered a con¬ 
vent, Imjcoiuo.s a hennit, there is tho same truth of jht- 
ception; but its tone, l)eing more sentimental, is less 
iniprc'ssivc than tliut of the other Iwillads. Schiller niado 
ample ainemls by “Tho Cranes of Ibycus” (“Dio 
Kmniche des Ibykus”), in completing which he was 
iiidehUKl for valuahle suggestions to Goethe, who also 
thought of dealing with tho subject, hut ahandoned his 
piirjMJso on rcailing Schiller’s |K»eiii. Ihycus, tho light¬ 
hearted i>oct, fares on to the Olympian games; hut on 
his way ho is murdered in a woo<l hy two robbers, and 
as ho is dying he looks up and sees a flock of cranes, to 
which he cries to ho his avengers, 'Wo aro introtluced 
into a theatre crowded by an eager throng; wo hear tho 
fearful song of tho Furies; at its clo.so a shadow imisscs 
across tho theatre, for a flock of cranes is flying over- 
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lioail; and the stillness is broken by a voice from ono 
of the liighcst tiei*s, “ See, see, Timotheus, the cranes of 
Ibycus! ” ^Vnd thus the muitierei's aro revealed and 
dragged to justice. This is one of the most imaginativo 
of Schiller’s poems: it fills us with n consciousness 
of the mysterious influences of destiny; yet ive aro 
immediatedy confronted only by ordinary facts of nature, 
and by familiar promptings of human feeling. The last 
of this series was “The AValk to the Forgo” (“Der 
Gang nach dom Eisenhaimuer ”). Here Schiller aban¬ 
dons his di-amatic manner, and presents the incidents 
in the flowing style of an ej)ic inirrativo; juul ho is as 
happy in the ono method as in the other. Fridolin, a 
youth in the service of the Countess Savern, wins by his 
fidelity her confidence and goodwill. Kobort, the en¬ 
vious huntsman, excites tho jealousy of her lord, who 
conceives a dreadful revenge. Two men working at tho 
forge aro directed to cast into tho furnace the messenger 
who shall como from liim with tho question, “How have 
you fulfilled tho master’s order 1 ” Fridolin is des¬ 
patched with tho message, but on tho wa)', in obedience 
to his mistress, enters tho church to pmy for her sick 
child. He is delaycil by tho priest, and on reachmg tho 
forgo is told by tho mon with a grim siuilo that tlio 
master’s will has been dono. Tho fate destined for him 
had overtaken his enemy j ajid tho Count, seeing that 
“ God Himself liad judged,” conducts the youth to tho 
Countess, and acknowledges that he deserves her favour. 
So wild a talo would have been made ridiculous by a 
einglo falso note; but Schiller escapes this peril hy per¬ 
fect grace and simplicity. In two ballads written iu 
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the followin" ycuu- (1798) — "Thu Conllict with tlio 
Dnigon ” (" l>tT Kamj)f mil Juiii Draclwii ami 
".Security” ("Biirgsehaft”)—lie returned to the dramatic 
fitylc, and with no <lecay of power. Tlic Litter is a 
glowing picture of .ancient friendshij). I)amon, coii- 
deninoil to l>c crucified by Dionysius, the tyrant <>f 
8yracu.se, bogs for three da 3 ’s’ grace, that he inaj’ be 
present at his SLster’s wedding; and hi.s friend, I’liintia.*:, 
licconies security' for liiin. .Schiller lias hanllj' unywln-rc 
ilisplayed inoro vigour than in his description of the 
agony with which, after the wedding, the condemm d 
man struggles with various ol>stacles that thmatioi to 
make him too late to deliver his frieml from j>cril. In 
"The Conflict with the Dragon” we do not see the fight 
while it is in j>rogrc-ss,—w'c onl^* hear the conqueror’s 
rc[)ort of it; but his deed is thus made more imjiressivc, 
since wo perceive the efTect it produces on the crowd 
whom ho addresses. Ho is .a knight; and tlio master 
of his Order, while recognising his bravery, decrees that 
he shall l>c dLsmissed f'*r underLiking an adventure 
which had been forbivlden. 8chiller contrasts admir¬ 
ably the knight’s v.alour with the sjiirit of Immblo suIh 
mission by which he at last overcomes his superior’s 
dLspleasure. 

While Schiller wa-s occupic«l with his ballads, he ilid 
not forget other forms of jioctrj’. During this time ho 
wrote at least one I^tic, "Expectation” ("Die Erwar- 
tung"), which ranks among the best love-poems in 
Gennan literature. It is a lover wlio speaks; ho is 
waiting for "her” in the twilight, and every moment ho 
persuades himself that she is approaching :— 
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“ Hoar I tlie creakin” ”ate unclose ? 

The gleaming latcli uplifted? 

No—’twa-s the wind that, wliirriii", rose, 

Amidst the poi)lars drifted ! 

Adorn thyself, thou green leaf-bowering roof. 

Destined the bright one’s presence to receive, 

For her, a shadowy palace-hall aloof 

With holy Night, thy boughs familiar weave. 

And ye sweet Hatteries of the delicate air, 

Awake and sport her rosy cheek around, 

When their light weight the tender feet shall bear. 
When Dcauty conies to Passion's trystiug-grouiuL 

Hush ! what amidst the copses crept— 

So swiftly by me now 7 

No,—’twas the startled bird that swept 
The light leaves of the bough ! 

Day, quench thy torch ! come, ghost-like, from on high, 
With thy loved Silence, come, thou haunting Eve! 

Broaden below thy web of j)urple dye, 

Which lulled boughs mysterious round us weave. 

For love’s delight, enduring listeners none, 

The froward witness of the light will flee ; 

Ilcsper alone, the rosy Silent One, 

Down-glancing may our sweet Familiar be I 


What yonder seems to glimmer ? 

Her white robe’s glancing hues ?— 

No,—'twas the column's shimmer 
Athwart the darksome yews ! 

Oh, longing heart, no more dellght-upbuoyed. 

Let the sweet airy' image thee befool ! 

The arms that would embrace her clasp the void : 
This feverish breast no phantom-bli^ can cool. 
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Oh, Wiift h<-r here, the trii/*, the living oin- ! 

1ml iny hiiii«l hrr hnn«l, the ten«ler, feel— 
The very Bhinh*>v «»f her robe alone !— 

So into life the iiUe «lreaiii shall bteal! 

As ;;li<lc from heav«-ii, wlu-n least we wem, 

The ro>y hours of bliss, 

All gently came the uiai«l, xinsetn :— 

He waked beneath her kiss ! ’* 


There ai-u sevcnil other lyrics of the s;mic class—“lo 
Kmma”(“An Kniiiia'’), “The Meetiii”’* (“ Die BcKe- 
nuii''”), ami “The Secret” (“Das (leheimniss”)—all 
of tln.-m linely conceived, but M'ilhout the life that glows 
in “ Kxiiectation.” In “ Ilai*piness ” (“Das GlUrk ”), 
Schiller returns to liis earlier jnanner, enforcing with 
gn^at power the idei\ that happiness is not Ikj attained 
by clfort, but is a gift of the gods, and that “ u s»ib- 
liiiie, a <livinc li>t” awaits those who arc born with a 
cjdm ami joyful iiiind. It is supposed that Schiller was 
thinking of Goethe when lie wmte this i)oem, and the 
opening verses have been placed on the pedestal of 
Goethe’s bust in the Weimar bibrary. " The Kleiisinian 
Festival” (“Das EIcusis<dio Fest”) is in the form of a 
hymn for the Eleusinian Mysteries,—a song of pniiso 
dcdicabal W Ceres, the founder of civil life. It has 
some resemblance in the order of its ideas to “'Iho 
Walk,” where Schiller reviews some of the chamctcris- 
tica of human society. Hero ho follows in regular gnub 
alion the advance of man from the hunting to the nom¬ 
adic stiige, from the nomadic stage to the growth of agri- 
culttire, and so to all the varied plmsca of civilisation, 
cclobmting <jiich stage in verses of lofty rhetoric. 

Greater than all these poems—greater even than the 
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Lalliuls—i.s "The Song of the IV-Il”("Da.s Lieit von 
«h‘i- (Jhieke”;, which belongs to this i)orio.l. The con- 
‘H-i.hon of "The Song ” J,ad been for a long time in 
«rJulIer.s n.iiub Even during lus fust residence in 
\ olksladt ho used to visit a foundry in Kiulolstadt, for 
the purpose of making himself familiar with the i»ro- 
ecss of casting bells. He worked at the sclieme at 
many diflcrcuit times, but was unable to give it its iinal 
onn until 1,99. Next to Ins greatest di-amas, this is 
the poem by which Schiller is best known; and it fully 
deserves the nink whicli is commonly attributed to it. 
In some re.specU it has an affinity to "The 'Walk” and 
“The Elcusinian Festival/'for, like them, its aim is to 
present a picture of human life; but its range is wider, 
and the means by which its cud is accomidislied arc in- 
romparably more artistic. 'J*ho dominating element is 
formed by the casting of the bell. This is not merely 
<lcsenbcd ; we see tlic jiroccss from first to lost, the 
master of the foundry (wlio is siipiiosed to speak througli- 
ont) marking tlio successive stages in a scries of bold and 
grajihic vei-scs. AH ig stir, movement, animation; and 
oaeh word strikes so swiftly and vigorously, that a niul- 
irtiulo of ns.sociations start into consciousness, and com¬ 
bine to form a living imago of the scene. First wc see 
the mould in the earth ; then the furimco is fed by 
masses of wood; the metal is melted and tested ; it is 
poured into the mould ; there is a pause while it cools; 
the mould is broken; tlio bell is disclosed, bright and 
smooth; and finidly it is raised from its bod in the soil, 
to bo afterwards elevated to «the realm of sound in tlio 
nir of heaven.” Eotween each stanza the master pic¬ 
tures some typical aspect of life, varying lus metre in 
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nccorrlaiicc with tlio tlum^ht or the penliinent whirh h«' 
wifilie-s to cxjirvss, aiul coniKH-ting liis tlescrijitioHs witli 
tlie xiscs to wliich a pulilic hell is aj)plied. Ho 
with the chilli’s hirth, aij<l mlvances llmmgli hoyhooil to 
the days of ljo])c and love. Then conio marriage and 
mature life,—the father .stniggling with tljc world for his 
children ; the mother ruling her house with wisdrini, ten¬ 
derness, and tliligence. Rut the ringing of the hell |«i*o- 
clainis two calamities,—the destruction of their house hv 
firt*, and tlio motlier’s death. At this point the inet.d 
Inis been imured into the mould ; and whih^ it coiil.s the 
master gives his thoughts a wider sweep, contnistiiig the 
plenty and tlie happiness whicli sjiring from j>uhlic onler 
and pciice with the dLsasters caused hy revolutionary 
rage, llicse images and rcllcctions would liavc Ih'oii of 
too varied n nature to l>o coml)inc<l in a single work 
without the central action ; hvit from tliis thi^y (h-rivo 
the kind of unity which is sometimes given to a lund- 
scajK) hy a heautiful stream winding thmugli it. In 
“The Song of tlie Ri.-ll,” all the liighest jiowers <*f 
•Scliiller move in harmony. It presents hoth ilniniatic 
and lyrical elements; and while it conhiins deep and 
serious thouglit, its thmiglil does not njipcul hi us directly 
tlirough the understanding, hut indirectly through ima¬ 
gination and feeling. 

During these years, notwithstanding his pressing on- 
gagomeiits, Schiller had never lost eight of the drama ; it 
Was his firm intention to make it the leading ohjext of 
his life. Fortunately, wdicn he Ixjgan to think seriously 
of returning to it, ho had not to cast about for a themn ; 
for wo have seen that, wliilo at Carlsbad in 1791, ho 
Was already devising a play of which "Wallenstein was 
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to Itc tlic hero. Ill health, philosophical stmlj*, ami tho 
iveccl of makin" money, prevciiteil him from advancing 
witlj it nipidly ; hnt liu often jolted down suggestions as 
they occunxid to him, especially during his visit to Swa- 
hia, atid in 1796 lie carefully' hrought these together in 
the hope of making a fresh start. In 1797 ho wrote a 
rhyuned pieludc, and hegan the body' of the play, com¬ 
posing it at lii-st in )>rose, hut afterwards ilcciding to 
ju'Cvsent it in rhythmic form. "When once fairly on 
his path, ho found that the chief difficulty arose from 
the wealth of his material; and ho was soon forced 
to jiause, to consider by what means he might hoj>e 
to bring it within tho compass of a single play. In 
•SepUunber 1798 he. spent a week in Weimar; and after 
much consultation with Goethe, to whom ho read what 
ho had witten, ho at hist siiw his way clear. Tho Pre¬ 
lude he would extend to the pn^portions of an indepon- 
dent work; and the tnigedy itself he would divide into 
two jiarts—“ The Piccolomini ’* (“ Die Piccoloniini ”) and 
“Wallenstein's Death” (“ Wallensteius Tod"). At this 
time the Weimar theatre was undergoing extensive re¬ 
pairs, and it wjis agreed between Goethe and Schiller that 
it should bo reopened on tho 12th of October 1798 with 
the Prelude, “ AVallonsteiu’s Camp ’* (“ Wallensteins 
Lager ”). 

In tho solitude of his gaixlen-house Schiller laboured 
incessantly at his scheme, and he M’as able to send tho 
manuscript to Goethe in good time. Goethe, however, 
had now to see Schiller in a now aspect. Every day 
improvements suggested themselves; and while tho actors 
ivero studying their parts, messengers constantly arrived 
from Jena with unexpected directions. All was taken 
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in good port )>y tlie iiiipuiturlmble (Jocthc, who exerted 
himsedf to the utmost to gratify liis friend’-^ wishes; 
an<l on the ajipointed tlay the Prtdude \\i\s repro.seiil< d. 
Its reception >vas oven more cortlial than the poet liad 
ventured to anticipate, so tliat he returned to “ Th«- 
Piccoloniiiii ” with lieightcned coun»ge. Ho was in 
wretched health ; hut weariness and pain wcr<* not 
allowed to interrupt his work. Before the end of 
1798 he desjwtchcd tlio play to Berlin, wlu rv I (Hand, the 
director of the IJoyal Theatre, was impatiently waitijig 
for it; and soon afterwaixls, with many changes for tho 
hotter, it Wiis in Goetlie’s lian<l.'«. In <>nUT to superin- 
t<-ml the rehearsals with Goethe, he went to AVeiniar for 
almost a month in tho I>cginning of 1799, and during 
this visit the two frieiuls approached each other inoro 
elo.s<-ly than ever. On tlio 30tli of January 1799, 
“ Tlie Piccolomini ” was jilaj'cd for tlie first time; and 
although the public did not seem to realise iLs iniitortance, 
it w.'is wolcometl with enthusijism by all for whose judg¬ 
ment Schiller had high n’s|>ect. On the second repre' 
sentation, a night or two afterwardts spectators of all 
cliLsscs were impressed hy its great conceptions and noblu 
style. Among those who heartily congratulateil him 
w'.'is the Duke of Weimar; and he also received a let¬ 
ter of wanii appreciation fn>m his old friend, Charlotte 
von Kalb, ti) wliom ho replied that he was glad flic 
had “ found ” him in tho play, for in it he liad expressed 
“ his being.” 

“Tlic Piccolomini ” in its original form included the 
first two acts of what is now “Wallenstein’s Death.” 
What remained to be done, therefore, ho could liopo to 
accomjilish rapidly; and about the middle of March 
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1799, Goethe had in his possession the complete work. 
In April all throe pieces were repi'osonted, a night being 
given to each ; ami, seen thus as parts of one scheme, 
they excited almost universal admiration. Cliristophinc, 
who followed with j)rido the triumphant progress of h<*r 
brother’s career, learned from Lotto that “ everybody in 
the theatre had sobbed, and that even the actors cried; ” 
and Schiller himself w'rotc to Kdrncr that the impression 
had been “ oxtraonlinary,” and that “ during the follow¬ 
ing eight days nothing else had been Uilked about.” 
Soon afterwards the work wjis again represented in 
Weimar, for tho plciusure of Frederick William Ilf. of 
Prussia and (^ueen Louise (tho parents of the Emperor 
William), and tho bca\»tiful quoen had many pleasant 
things to say to the poet. The Duchess of Weimar was 
eriually gracious, and in testimony of her appreciation 
sent Lotto a present of a silver colTce-scrvice. Schiller 
•was much j)lease<l hy this recognition, and laughingly 
observed that “poets sho\dd alwaj's bo rowanlcd by 
jtresents, not paid, for there was a certain relationship 
between fortunate gifts and gifts of fortune ” (“ zwiseheti 
den gUicklichoii Gaben und den Gabon des Gliicks ”) 
—“ both fell from heaven.” 

For several years ho had often thought of transferring 
his residence from Jena to Weimar, and tho wish was 
strengthened in proportion ns he occupied himself with 
the drama. In Woimar he wo\ild have tho advantage of 
being in direct contact W’ith tho stage, whereas in Jena 
there -was no kind of inftuenco to stimulate and correct 
his dramatic genius. Besides, ho woxild bo near Goethe; 
and botli ho and Lotto would find it agreeable to live in 
tho same town with her sister Caroline. Tho only diffi- 
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culty was that in Weiinar liis expenses would bo in¬ 
creased. This was a formidable obstacle, for the 
* Horen* and the ‘ Musenalmanach,’ having Ikjcoiuo 
excessively burdensome, had both been given up (thi! 
foniier in 1798, the latter in 1799); and although ho 
laid been made, in 1798, a full pix>fess«)r (Professor 
Ordinurius), this honour had not been accompanied by 
any addition to his small salaiy of 200 thalers. Ho 
ncconlingly wrf>te to the Duke, applying fur an increnst' 
of salary, and stating his reasons. The Duke replicMl in 
a friendly spirit, ofl'eruig to double the amotmt. As 
Schiller liad alrea«ly received w)»at he considojed hand¬ 
some pay for “ AVjillensteiu,” and as he hojicd that his 
future works would be equally well rewarded, he con¬ 
cluded tliat the proposed change might now be safely 
made; and on tltu 3d of Dccein1>er 1799, Ite and liis 
family left Jena and established themselves in 'Weimar. 
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“ WALLEXSTEIN." 


“ AVai.lexsteix ” is often spoken of ns n trilogy; but if 
it is meant that Scliiller copied the model of tlio Greek 
trilogy, the term is misleading. In a Greek trilogy each 
member of tho gioup, while having relations to the rest, 
forms an independent work of art. Xo part of " AVal- 
lenstein” is fully intelligible without reference to tho 
inUmtion of the whole; and as we have seen, Schiller 
divided tho work into three plays merely bccauso a sin¬ 
gle drama did not seem to provide verge enough for tho 
mass of his conceptions, 

Tho nearest approach to indejrondcuce is made by tho 
Prelude, “‘NVallensteiji’s Camp,” where wo are presented 
with a picture of the military circumstances in which 
the action unfolds itself. This is one of tho most ener¬ 
getic and lifelike representations that wo owe to Schiller’s 
genius. It places us in tho midst of tho Thirty Yeara’ 
■\Var, and reveals tho precise character of tho instrumonts 
wielded by tho struggling jealousies and ambitions of 
that tempestuous era. By a few bold strokes wo aro 
reminded of tho agitated and sufTering world beyond 
tho limits of AVallonstein’s head([uarters. Tho starving 
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jic'Jisant with liis timid l>oy, Uie citizen pleading with 
liis son not to join the army, Iho rough jKarson wlio 
denounces the wickedness of the soldier’s life, each in 
his own way makes visihlo to us the ilesolating ellV^cts 
of tho war on the difl'erent classes of society. AVo 
remain, however, within the camp; :ui(l all its varieil 
elements aiu <lisclosed hy a numher of typical figures 
who represent thtj aims, the ideas, ami the |wi>!sions 
of their comrades. Dugald Dalgotty has ma<le English 
readers familiar with the kiml of s«*ldier of fortune who 
emerged from the 'I'liirty Years’ AVar, ami the charact4.Ts 
in “ ^^’’ailenstein^s Cainj)’* have all his contempt for 
danger and his imliliei'encc to the ]>rinciples at sUiko 
in the contlict into which he throws himself. They 
are conceived, liowover, — although not with gre^iU-r 
vividness,—in a more jmelic .spii-it. They love the lif»i 
of wiUl adventure, and fight not mendy for gain, but 
iM'caiise tlie excihuiient of battle stirs the blood. Ami 
for the time tlioy arti united in a firm and com|Kict mass, 
for whatever may Imj the diirerenccs in their ohjects and 
their hopes, they are ngreeil in a jiassionate devotion to 
their commander. "Wallenstein does not personally up- 
{Muir in iho Prelude, but in all its scemes wu feel tin* 
intlucncc of his mighty sjiirit. This common feeling 
give.H unity hi the play, and evokes in the spectator a 
inoo<l wliich is favounihlo to the parts that follow. 
Curiosity is aw’akcned, ami wo are prepared for tho 
iiiunifestution of a strange and potent genius. 

In “Tlie Piccolomini" Wallenstein j>a.s8C3 lioforo ms, 
hut without revealing his essential qualities : the fore- 
ground is occupied by his great officers. Hero agtiin 
he exercises an indirect influence on the imagination, 
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for lie engages all niiiuls ; he is tlie theme of incessant 
discussion j the liope-s ami foal's of the characters vary 
ill the measure of tlieir rejiugnanco to, or their sympathy 
with, his daring jdans. At last, in “ Wallenstein’s 
Deatli,” ho steps forth with all the force of his com- 
maiuUng nature; he fills the stage, and to the end the 
interest is centred in his slowly approaching doom. 

■\ValIenstein was murdered early in 1634. About 
eighteen months before, he had fought the battle of 
Liitzen, in which Gushivus Adolphus fell; and almost 
immediately aftcrwai-ds ho began to excite the sus¬ 
picion of tho Imperial Court by his dilatory and un¬ 
certain movements. Ho was found to be intriguing 
with tho enemy, and tho lunporor Feitlinand, afraid to 
proceed openly against so powerful a foe, issueil a secret 
order deposing him from the command, ami plainly in¬ 
timating a aaish that his life should be taken. Wallen¬ 
stein’s aims cannot be exactly detennined; but it is at 
least known that ho desired to secure tho crown of 
llohomin, and to grasp powers whicli would enable liim 
to determine tho issues of tho war in accordance with 
his own opinions and intoi'csts. Schiller remains faith¬ 
ful to tho broad facts of tho history j hut in his presen¬ 
tation of Wallenstein’s chai*actcr ho gives free scope to 
his creative power. Of all his dramatic figures this i.s 
the one in which he touches life at tlio greatest number 
of points. Tho element in Wallenstein, ns Schiller con¬ 
ceives him, which first strikes tho imagination, is his 
loneliness. Ho stands in tho midst of a moving world, 
suri-oimded by men of fox-ce and passion; but ho towers 
above all, admitting no one to his confidence, and chexish- 
ing schemes which, if accomplished, must alter tho course 
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of liuman progress. Yet in his manner there is nothing 
(^trained or theatrical. He siM?aks with ease and siiu- 
jilicitj’, and knows how to attacli suliordinates 'l)y a 
gi-aceful and kindly hearing. And th<‘re are touches 
which show lliat, if he has an unlimite<l amhition, ho 
is not without tender feeling. His daughter, Thecla, 
ho sincerely loves; ami for Max l*ioei,h>mini he has 
a warm and nndying allection. These, however, arc 
elements of minor importance ; what absorbs attention 
is hi.s pa-ssion for greatne.ss, and his <lark re.soIve to 
aehieve it. It is sometimes 8Jii<l that Schillc-r trios 
to soften the rt'piigiianco with which we contemplato 
Wallenstein’s crime by the fact that In* cloes not at 
once Ruceuinh to temptation. lJut ho pasws through 
no genuine conflict. True, he wavers, argues with him¬ 
self, dwells on tho diflicultics of his adventure, even 
recalls his obligations to tho sovereign against whom 
lie jirojKiso.s to rebel; but we know that, whether or 
not ho hiinsxdf is fully aware of it, he lias formed his 
division long before he o|Hjnly executes it. lleforc tho 
lieginning of tho action in the drama he .sends ft>r his 
wife and daughter; ho de-sjiatchos to tho Swedish camp 
letters and verlKil mes.Hage.s which absolutely commit 
him ; while he seems to hcsitiite, he directs Count 
Tertzky to obUiin by any mcaius, foul or fair, tho sig¬ 
natures of his generals to a <locument jiledging them 
unconditionally to Ixis service; and when at last ho is 
moveil by tho arguments of tho Ckiuntcss Tertzky, tho 
fact that ho gives way Ixiforo her transparent soph¬ 
isms proves tliat ho lias been convinced all along, and 
that his delays have lieen due merely to n teinperameut 
which, although delighting in vast schemes, shrinks from 
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delivering the final blow. In the great soliloquy before 
his decisive interview with the Swedish ambassador ho 
is not consciously insincere; but we see, and Schiller 
meant us to see, that liis agitation is only on the sur¬ 
face, and plays over a deep and settled resolve. 

But although Wallonstein does not really contend 
against temptation, he is a true object of tragic pity. 
First of all, his passion for greatness is not altogether 
selfish; ho fully believes that Germany is being ruined 
by tho unrelenting fanaticism of the Emperor, and that 
he hiin.self, if ho becomes her master, ^vill be able to 
give her peace, order, and contentment. He intends to 
begin his new career by joining tho Swedes; but his 
ultimate aim is to drive them and all invaders from tho 
fatlierland. A still deeper impression is made upon us 
by tho fact that Wallenstein is subject to a mysterious 
destiny. In one of Schiller’s philosophical essays ho 
hod expressed the opinion that the perfection of the 
Greek drama is marred by the part which destiny plays 
in it. Partly through a profounder study of Greek 
literature, partly through tho natural growth of his con¬ 
ception of tho world, ho had been led to abandon this 
view; and in » AVallenstein ” he makes destiny the con¬ 
trolling principle which penetrates to tho inmost re¬ 
cesses of its thought. Wallenstein has a passionate faith 
in astrology, and sees his fate marked in unmistakable 
cbaractors in the stars. He has therefore no alternative 
but to move towards tho end to which lie is called; he 
is driven forward by a power to which, he thinks, tho 
human will can offer only a feeble and vain resistance. 
If he had made energetic and skilful use of his oppor¬ 
tunities, it is ptossible (so far as the forces introduced in 
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the play are concerned) that .success would have In^on 
within Ilia reach. He ia adored bj' the majority of tho 
nniiy; and the waveruig minority might perhaps have 
been won by a suaft and brilliant stroke. Hut he takes 
no ))recautions, and when his oflicers begin to desert 
him, ofl'era no aerious resistance. He merely conducts 
the remnant of his army from Pilseii to Eger, with tho 
intention of effecting a junction with the Swede.s. Not 
thus do Richard III. ami l^faclx-th yield to circum- 
sLances: they fight to the last, and by their unresting 
vigour excite a fur dee}K*r interest than the inactivu 
AValleii.sU-'in. AVe are nut, however, sur}>risetl by hi.s 
inuctivit}', for he is lulled by the assur.ince that whether 
he fights or not, his triumph is secure. Even an hour 
before liLs munler, when the Countess Tertzky is over¬ 
come by sod furel)odings, ho i.s .serene and confident; ho 
looks up into the dark and st4>rmy sk)', and sees the 
glimmer of Cu.ssiopeia, in which is Jupiter, the ]>lanet 
of his nativity. But all the time, behind his false 
destiny, true destiny is working. If his course is in¬ 
evitable, not less inevitable is the action of the jmwers 
w'hich gradu.ally clo.se in upon and crusli him. Deep as 
the empire Inul sunk l)elow its ancient splendour, it was 
still too great to bo sliattered by one wdio would not 
strain every nerve to destroy it. Since Wallenstein, 
instead of acting, imlolently tmsto<l to the stars, it was 
cosy for the Emperor’s agents to detach hie frieitds, and 
to weave around liim me.shcs of intrigue from which 
escajte was impossible. Thins, when he falls, we feel 
that w'e have Im^oii throughout confronted by Necessity 
—in his ambition, in liis betrayal of trust, in his inert¬ 
ness, and in his ruin. 
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Tlio principal agent of 'Wallenstein’s fall is OctaWo 
Piccoloniini, wlio has reinaineil loyal to the Emperor. 
Ho shows an exact knowledge of men, c.sj)ecially of 
tljeir weaker qualities; and we are obliged to confes.s 
that his course is determined only hy worthy motives, 
lint ho iloes not gain our esteem, us apparently Schiller 
ilesired that ho shouhl do ; for‘Wallenstein, whose power 
he umlennincs, was tlio friend of liis youth, has con¬ 
ferred upon him innumcrahlo favours, and trusts him 
absolutely. Tlio officers who surround 'Wallenstein are, 
without exception, draNvn with a masterly hand. Among 
tho most striking are Count Tertzky and ^farshal lllo, 
who, as coui-ageous as they are reckless, are always ready 
to fo.ster Wallenstein’s evil designs, and yet never pos¬ 
sess the key to his real thoughts. In Tiefonhach wo 
liavo an excellent example of tho rough German soldier 
who maintain.^, even amid tho revolutionary violence 
of tho Ihii’ty Years’ War, tho traditional reverence 
for ancient institutions; while Isolani, tho General of 
tho Croats, represents with equal force the adventurer 
who renders his service to those who oflor him most 
pay. Ihitler, tho Irish colonel of dmgoons, who murdei-s 
\VnUenatoin, is at firet one of his warmest friends: hut 
his friondship is turned to enmity hy a supposed wrong; 
and there is admimhlo art in the manner in which he is 
made to persuado himself tliat ho acts from a sense of 
public duty and hy an impuLso of fate, while tho true 
power which moves him is a craving for revenge. Von 
Quostonhorg has tho fimuiess and tho polished manner 
whicli hccomo an imperial amha.ssador; and Seni, tho 
astrologer, preserves, wnthont caricature, the air of 
mystery wliich belongs to his calling. The Duchess 
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of FrieJluncl, Wallenstein'js wife, is natural in all Imt 
movomentfi ; but her timid nature is thrust into th-' 
backfirotind by his bohl, unscrupulous sister, the (.’oun- 
tess Tertzky, in whom tliere is evidently a reminisc(;nco 
of Lady ^faclx•th, although she lacks the grandeur of 
Luly MacWth’s ambition. 

All these diameters are figures biken directly from 
actual life ; they arc such chanictors as wo might expect 
to meet in their sphere in a confused and troubled age. 
It wa.s lian! for Schiller to l>o thus limited to the uiiWiul- 
ing outlines of reali.stic forms, so ho creaU-d an i>utlet for 
hi.s <lecj»e.st im)Uilse.s in two natures, who st;in<l f(»rth in 
vivid contrast with the world to which they lielong. 
'lliese are Max I’iccotomini, son <if Octavio Piccoloniini, 
and lliccla, Wallenstein’s daughter. Max is young, ener¬ 
getic, a hrilliaiit sohlier, yet jireferring the joys of |»cacc 
to the excitement of war. Wallenstein loves him as a 
son, ami for Wallenstein ho has im unbounded reverence 
and devotion. It is he who is sent to conduct the 
Duchess and lier daughter to the camp, and during their 
journey his heart is lillc-d with lovo for 'lliecla, who 
resjHinds ti) it with an anlour e<junl to his own. When 
they arrive at heaibpinrUTs, 'niecla intuitively feels 
that more soriou.'* events are in jirogress than any that 
meet the eye, and that disaster is aj»|)ri>achiiig. Max, 
hold, light-hearted, and rejoicing in his love, is uncon¬ 
scious of |>cTil, and thinks only of tlie means by which 
lie may l>e able to jicrsunde 'lliccla’s father to surrender 
her. Octavio Piccoloinini cautiously reveals to him 
Wallon«t4*in’8 designs, hut l^Iux rejects wdth anger any 
imputation on his commander’s honour : never will he 
believe anything to the discredit of one so greiit, unlcs-i 
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he hears it from the lips of Wallenstein himself. At 
last Wallenstein takes the young officer into his confi¬ 
dence, an<l then begins in Max a tragic conflict which 
cleaves hi.s heart in twain. Nothing in the play ap- 
]>roachcs the imaginative energy with which this conflict 
is pictured. To quit Wallenstein is to quit the man in 
whom, of all others, ho has had the strongest faith; and 
it is to lose Theda, without whom, as ho thinks, life 
will bo unrelieved suffering. How can ho rise to such a 
sacrifice 1 Wallenstein pleads with him for the sake of 
old and dear memories, and strives to prove to him that 
d\ity does not summon him away. Max’s simple and 
sincere nature, however, penetrates to the naked truth; 
and ho feels that if his ideal is not to be for over 
shattered, ho must obey tho inward voice which 6i>eaka 
to him in clear tones. In his agony ho turns to Tliecla, 
and asks her to decide. Tho struggle which agitates 
him agitates her in a like degree; but, cost what it may, 
she cannot do other than bid him follow tho promptings 
of his own heart. And ho goes forth, free and pure, 
but with pain too sharp to bo borne, and finds almo.st 
immediate deliverance by death on tho field. Theda’s 
heart, too, is broken; and M'e catch our last glimpse of 
her as she prepares to go and die uiK>n his grave. 

This tragedy within a tragedy is tho highest tide-mark 
of Schiller’s dramatic power. Wo arc awed by tho 
sj)ectnclo of destiny sweeping grandly foravard to its 
goal, and crushing the forms which obstruct its path; 
but it fills us with n sense of our insignificance, and had 
tho fate of Wallenstein alone been xinrolled before us, 
tho effect of the drama would have been only sad and 
depressing. A firmer note is struck by the ideal passions 
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of ^lax and Theda. Even to -what appears to be destiny 
they «lo nr)t yield, but gather their energies together and 
dash lliemsclvcs against it, knowing well that by death 
alone tliey can save their spiritual integrity and freedom. 
Thus the dominant mood pitKluced by “ "Wallcnstoin ” 
is not one of mere resignation ; wc are also made vividly 
conscious of human greatness. To Max and Theda, 
too, it is duo that amid the clash of mighty forces a 
lyrical note of exquisite sweetness breaks U|K>n llio car, 
for in a >>eautiful scene they open their hearts to each 
other in all the confidence of perfect love. It is as 
if, in a gathering .stonu, the black clouds i)arted for n 
moment, and revealed the clear dcptlis of the infinite 
blue. 

Schiller’s chief plays have boen tmnslated into nearly 
every European language, but “ M’allonstein ” had the 
rare fortune to Ihj rendered into English soon after its 
publication by a great jMJct. Coleridge translatcil the 
work in its earliest form (omitting the Prehido), and 
allowwl himself considerable lilMirties in hi.s task, ampli- 
fying some passages until they bore quite as much the im¬ 
press of his own as of fSchiller’s genius j but his work as 
a whole reprcserite admirably the spirit of tlie original. 
The following is his translation of the scene in wliich 
Wallenstcm entreats Max not to desert him (Act iii. sc. 
18 of “ WoUcnstcin's Death”—Act iL sc. 6 in the trans¬ 
lation) :— 

ff'al. Max, remain with me. 

Go you not from mo, Max ! Hark ! I will tell thee— 
How w’hcn at Prague, our winter-quarters, thou 
Wert brought into ray tent a tender boy, 

Not yet accustomed to the German w'inters ; 
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1 by han<l was frozen to the heavy colours ; 

Thou woiiUlst not let thoni go. 

At that time did I take thee in my arms, 

An<l with my mantle did 1 cover thee ; 

I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kin«lcr to thee ; I was not ashamed 
To do for thee all little offices. 

However strange to me; I tended thee 

Till life returned; and when thine eyes first opened, 

I had thee in my anns. Since then, when have 1 
Altered my feelings t’wanls theel Many thousands 
Have I made rich, presented them with lands; 
Rewarded them with dignities and honours; 

Thee have I loved: my heart, myself, I gave 

To thee ! They all were aliens: thou wert 

Our child and inmate. Max ! thoxi canst not leave me 

It cannot he ; I may not, will not think 

That Max can leave me. 

Max. O my God ! 

I have 

Held and sustained thee from thy tottering childhoo<l. 
What holy bond is there of natural love, 

^Vhat liuman tie, that does not knit thee to me 1 
I love thee, Max ! What did thy father for tlice. 
Which I too have not done, to the height of duty? 

Go hence, forsake me, serve thy Emperor; 

He will reward thee with a pretty chain 

Of gold; with his ram's fleece will he reward thee; 

For that the friend, the father of thy youth. 

For that the holiest feeling of humanity, 

Was nothing worth to thee. 

Max. O God ! how can I 

Do othenvise? Am I not forced to do it ? 

My oath—my duty—honour- 

How ? thy duty ? 

Duty to whom ? "Who art thou t Max ! bethink thee 
What duties nmy.st thou have ? If I am acting 
A criminal part toward the Emperor. 
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It is my crime, not tluiic. Do.'t thou In-loiig 
To thine own self 1 Art thou tliinc own coinmamlor i 
Stand’s! thou, like me, a freeman in the world, 

That in thy actions thou shouldst plead free agency 1 
On me thou’rt planted, I am thy Emperor; 

To ol>ey me, to belong to uie, this is 
Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee J 
And if the planet, on the which thou liv’st 
And hast thy dwelling, from iU orbit starts. 

It is not in thy choice, whether or no 
Thou’lt follow it;—unfelt, it whirls thee onw.irtl 
Together with his ring and all his moons. 

With little guilt stepj>’st them into this contest; 

Thee will the world not censure, it will pndse thee, 

For that thou heldst thy friend more worth to thee 
Than names and influences more removctl.” 

Immediately Ixjforo his death (Act v. sc. 3 of the saino 
play—in the tninslation, Act v. kc. 1), 'WalleJistoin, in 
conversation with the Countes.s Tertzky, niounis the l'>s3 
of lifaz :— 

“ IVal. I shall grieve tlomi this blow, of that Tin wmscious: 
What docs not man grieve down 1 From the highest, 

As from the vilest thing of every day, 

He learns to weaii himself: for the strong hours 
CoiKjucr him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my lilc. 

For oh, he stocsl l^eside me, like my youth ! 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawm. 

Whatever fortunes woit my future toils, 

The beautiful is vanished—and relunis not." 

Earlier in this scene there are some splcnditl linos, in 
which Wallenstein, looking out into the night, ihiscrihcs 
wliat he sees. This is Coleridge’s rendering of them:— 
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“ IVaL There is a busy motion in the Heaven, 

The wind doth chase the flag upon the tower, 

Fast sweep the clouds, the sickle of the moon, 
Struggling, darta snatches of uncertain light. 

No form of star ie visible ! That one 

White stiiin of light, that single glimmering yonder, 

Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 

Is Jupiter. (.^4 poutsc.) But now 

The blackness of the troubled element hides him !” 

To these extracts may bo added the song sung by 
Thocla w'hen her mind is oppressed by a presentiment 
«tf coming evil. The English verses arc by Charles 
Lamb, and Coleridge praises them for “ having caught 
the happiest manner of our old ballads : ”— 

“ The clouds are blackening, the storms threatening, 

The cavern iloth mutter, the greenwood moan; 
Billows are breaking, the ilamsel’s heart aching, 

Thus in the dark night she eingeth alone, 

Her eye upwanl roving : 

The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 

In this world plainly all scemeth amiss ; 

To thy heaven, Holy One, take home thy little one, 

I have partaken of all earth’s bliss, 

Both living aud loving." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN WEIMAR. 

I>UKiNO the five years of life which remained to Schiller 
his work was frequently interrupted hy illness. One of 
his lungs gradually wa8t4Ml away, and ho wjis seldom 
altogether free from pain. In other resiKJcts ho con- 
sidcitMl himself fortunate, for he was no longer hur- 
dcnctl hy the duties either of a j>rofessor or of an editor, 
and could devote his wholo time to congenial labour. 
Few men of genius have ha«l so happy a domestic life as 
Schiller. ” Heaven had given him in his wife and chil¬ 
dren,” as ho onco wrote, “ nothing but joy.” Shortly 
Injforc their dcjwrture from Jena, a third child, a 
daughter, had been Iwni; and in 1804 the family was 
completed by tho birth of another daughter. Schiller 
was seen at his l>cst in his relations to his children, 
whom lie tre.ated with a cliarming mixture of playfulness 
and tenderness. Often he was found “ romping ” with 
them ; and ho caused much merriment hy tho inflexiblo 
rule tlmt, in onler to kiss him, they should climb to bis 
face ^vithout help. Ho was remarkably hospitable, and 
at his table there was always good talk, free, bright, and 
open. Their most frequent guest was Lotto’s sister, 
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(’arohiio, for whom ho rotaitiod all the affection she had 
excited in tlic early days (>f their intimacy. 

The 1 >uko and 1 >»ichcss of Weimar were j»roiul to have 
Seliiller in tlieir capital, and showed him unfailing kind¬ 
ness ; anti he sincerely responded to their goodwill. 
AV ieland he seldom saw, hut they were not on unfriendly 
terms, 'riiis could not he said of Schiller’s relation to 
Herder, who in his last years (he died in 1803) hecamo 
reserved ami morose, hostile to all the intellectual move* 
luents of his age, and hitterly deploring that his own 
achievements hatl fallen so far below his hopes. Both 
from Schiller and (loetho, therefore, he held aloof, al¬ 
though they would willingly have conciliated liim. Now 
that Schiller wa.s permanently in AVoimar, his friendship 
with Goethe was, if possible, still mort^ firmly cstahlished. 
If they were at home, a week seldom pjisscd witliout 
their seeing each other; and when either was unwell, 
they inaintaiuud a steady correspondence. 

Among his other duties Goethe acted as director of 
the AVcimar tlieatre, and he W’as delightotl to have the 
advantage of Schiller’s aid. They hccamo virtually joint 
directors, and never perhaps was a theatre conducted 
with <a higher aim. So high, indeed, was their aim, that 
the public of AA'eimar and tlm surrounding coiuitry often 
failoil to comprehend it, and would have been well 
pleased to sec the dirccUtrato in less ambitious hands. 
Goethe and Schiller not only took pains in the selection 
(»f pieces for representation ; they strove to found a groat 
school of acting. In this tusk Goethe found his friend 
of the utmost service; for while his own manner was 
cold, Schiller invited the players to his house, praised 
tlicm generously when he W’as satisfied with their pcr> 
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formnnces, and offert'd thoiu advice as if ho wen^ asking 
them to do him a favotir. 

It was suggested hy Goethe timt in order to provide 
the theatre with an u«le<iuate repei'tory, they should make 
u collection of good German plays, and “ adaj>t ” a nuiii- 
Ixtr of foreign nuLsU-rpioces, Si hiller coixlially assented, 
and, while Goethe finished his nnidering of Voltaire’s 
“ Mahomet,” sot to work on “ Macbeth,” of which he 
jn-oduced a version that long kept j>osscssion of the 
German stage. To the end of his career he ixtcupieil 
liimself at intervals with lulnjurs of thi.s kiial ; but his 
highest energies weitj of course given to original weak, 
and when we consitler the shtb: of his heallh, it is asUui- 
i.s)iing that he Nvas able to make so many and such solid 
contributions to enduring literature. He ha<l np])aren(ly 
a dim presentiment of early death, an<l was nniinat<-d 
by a desire to force the brief jMjriod which was granted 
to him to yield the fniits of un ampler op{>ortunity. 
When hi‘ had uceompli.she<l ono scheme, he wtis ill at 
ease until he had <lcvised another; and the results in¬ 
dicated un the wholu a steady a]>]>roach to his own high 
ideal of excellence. 

Many years before, rluring his solitary rcssidonco at 
Bauerbach, it h.'ul occurred Ut him that he might find 
a fit theme for tragedy in the fato of Mary Stuart; and 
hy study of llnbci-tsoii and Hume ho made liims<'lf 
familiar with tho facts of her history. Having co>u- 
plete*! “ Wnllciisteiii,” ho retunie^t this itlea, anti in 
settling in Weimar he took with him three ft«-ts of hi.s 
new ]»Iay. Tho work was conclude*! early in the summer 
of 1800 in Ktterflburg, a c<mntry-hoiiso of tho Duke of 
Weimar; and on the 15th of Juno the first rej)re8eiita- 
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tiun took place on the Weimar stage. It was played, 
lio wrote to Korner, “ with all the success he could have 
wLshed.” “ At last,” he added, “ I begin to be master 
<»f the dramatic faculty, and to undei-stand my craft.” 
Among many other suggestions which offered themselves, 
he decided promptly for “ The Maid of Orleans ” as liLs 
next subject. To Goethe lie complained that his 
material would not easily “ arrange itself in a few great 
imisses; ” but he overcjiine this difliculty, ainl before 
the end of 1800 ho had iinished mort* than half of the 
tragedy. In April 1801 the whole work was given 
to Goethe, wlio in returning it spoke of it ns “ so 
thoi-ough, so good, so beautiful, that he know nothing 
with which to compare it.” Circumstances prevented 
“ The Maid of Orleans ” from being at once producotl 
in Weimar; but in many other German theatres it 
was received with greater enthusiasm than had been 
stirred by any of Schiller’s previous works. This was 
duo not only to its art, but to the appropriateness of 
the Maid's patriotic devotion at a time when the iii- 
ilcpendoncu <if Germany was ihroateued by the rapidly 
advancing power of Franco. 

After the completion of “ The Maid of Orleans,” thoro 
was a slight pause in Schiller’s activity, as ho could not 
bring himself to make a final choice between several dra¬ 
matic plans. In autumn (1801) ho took advantage of this 
interval to go with Lotte and Caroline to Dresden, where 
tho Kdniors welcomed them with all the old affection. 
Part of the time was hapjiily spent in tho summer-house 
in Loschwitz, in which, sixteen years before, Schiller 
had found so peaceful a contrast to the storm and misery 
of his life in Mannheim. When in Dresden before, bo 
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had paid little attention to its treasures of art ; hut 
Goethe had hel{>ed him to a higher stage, and now he 
visited with delight Ixjth public collections and private 
studios, and carried away many vivid iiiij)rcssious, espe¬ 
cially of ancient marbles, 'lliey returm-d by Leij>sic, and 
here Schiller hud an opportunity of seeing to how great 
a height lie had risen in the esteem of liis countrymen. 
In honour of his visit “ Tlie Maid of Orleans ” was re|)- 
rescuted, and at the end of the first act shouts of “ Live 
Friedrich Schiller!” broke from all parts of the theatn>. 
At the clt)se the sjw>(-tat4)rs lia.stene«l out, and waiU-d 
for him. When he nppearcil every head was uncovered, 
anti he was rt'ceived in resptictfnl sihuice. A lane was 
foniuid, along which ho and his friends jxissed ; aiul here 
ami there, it is said, fathers riLsed their chihlreii to tlieir 
shoulders, whispering, “ 'J'hat i.s he ! that is he ! ” 

In 1802, Schiller was «lecj>Iy grieve*! by ti«lings of bis 
mother’s death. His sister Loin.^te was now the wife of 
a village jMistor, and on hearing of the illness of their 
mother, wlio had l>ei*n living for some time in Stuttgart, 
took her to the jiarsonage, where she was tenderly caretl 
for. Scliiller lH*ggt«l that she might put herself in the 
hands of his old friend Von Hoven, in I.mlwigshurg, 
and sent money to provide for all exiienses; but she w<is 
too ill to lie moved. She wiis ]troud of her famous B<m, 
and two days before her death asked for a medallion 
]>ortrait of him, and pr<*s.so<l it to lier lieart. Goil will 
reward you,” she wrot*.*, “for all your kindness to me. 
Ah, there is not in the worhl such anotlier son ! ” 

Tlio letter announcing her death was received on the 
day (the 29th of April 1802) on wliicli SchiUer took pos¬ 
session of the house in Weimar that is now a place of 
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pilgriniago to irmltitxulcs of hc‘ro-worshij)pors. It was a 
small but convenient dwelling, pleasantly situated, with 
a garden behind. It ha«l been occupi(*<I by tlio Ihitiah 
Consul-General, Mr Mcllish, an intimate friend both 
of Schiller and Goethe ; and from him Schiller bought 
it, obtaining part of the money by the sale of his gar¬ 
den-house near Jena. The rooms on the top floor, 
wth a southern asjMJct, wore set apart for Schiller’s 
use; and hero, in his cpuet “study,” ho sjwnt the day 
at work. His table stood at the window, which, in 
acconlanco with his wish, was drapwl with a curUin 
of crimson silk, as the reddish glimmer on the paper 
stimulated his fancy. 

In this year (1802) Schiller had the satisfaction, such 
as it was, of being rj\isad to noble rank. Although so 
much liked by the Duke and i:)nchess, he had not hitlierto 
been “ IIofFiihig,”—tliat is, ho liad not jKissessed the right 
of apiKyiring at Court. His \vifo possessed the right by 
birth, but had lost it by Iut nmiTiago with a commoner. 
This stato of things caused some inconvenience; and the 
Duke, anxious to give Schiller a decided proof of his 
respect, resolved to have the difncuHy removed. Appli¬ 
cation was therefore made to the Imperial Court for his 
elevation to the “ nobility ” of the Holy Roman Empire, 
on the ground that ho had done high service by his 
historical ^vritings, and by the influence he had exerted 
through Ilia jmetry on “ the spirit of the Gennan lan¬ 
guage.” The claim was considered good; and on the 
ICth of November his patent was handed to him by the 
Duke. “You must have laughed,” Schiller wrote to 
Willielni von Humboldt, “ when you heard of our riso 
in rank. It was an idea of our Duke; and since it 
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lias hapiKrncil I can tako some jilcasuro in it, for 
[Lotte’s] aiul the cliiMrcn’s sake.” “ L/^lo ” to a 

friend tliat Schiller was “«iuite innocent in the matter,” 
and that that ploascal her, as ‘‘ she wonhl have consitlereil 
it lK-ne.ith his chameter to seek for an honoxir.” 

iJiiriiig the l:ist inontlis of 1801 and the early months 
of 1802, lie occupietl himself in producing a vei'sion of 
Gozzi’s “Turandot.” After som*! hesitation he then 


begun “ The llriile of Messina,” on the plan of whi« h he 
had Ijoeu lucilitating for many njonths. For some time 
he felt that ho w;w not in the right mocnl for a drama in 
which ho wiis to make so cl»>se an appn>ach to the Hel¬ 
lenic sjiirit; Imt he at last attuned his niiml tc) his W(*rk 
by reading suvenil tragedies of H’lschylus in StollMTg’s 
translation. “ Xot for years,” he wrote to Kiirmrr, aft«T 
finishing them, “have I Is-en |M'in;lnited with so much 
resjM;ct JUS by tlu'so highly poetic works.” “T he Ih iile of 
Messina” appeared on the 19lh «»f March 1803; ami, 
according to Schiller’s r<?i«>it to ICbrner, tin’ impression 
it nnuhs w;is “ uniismilly strong.” *' For myself,” ho 
wrote, ** I may venture to say, that in tliis represenhi- 
tiou I receive*! for the first timo the iinpre8.'*i«in of a truo 
tmgeily.” A month afterwanls “ The Maid of Orleans 
was pi'mlucod for the first timo in Weimar, anil Kbnier 
was informed that “ the piece Imd gone clmriningly.” 

In the interval l)etwe«n the appearance of these two 
plays, Schiller was delighted hy the representation of 
“The Xatuml Daughter”—a play at which Goethe hud 
worked in silence, wishing W surprise his friend with 
it. Had they not known each other, it would never 
have l*eeii written : Goethe liad ceased to do anything 
for the stage, and his old desire for this kind of distiiic- 

F.C.-XV. “ 
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tioii -was revived by SchiUcr’s enthusiasm. Schiller him¬ 
self, after finishing “ Tlie Bride of Messina,” coidd not at 
once undertake another great work, but gave a Gennan 
form to two comedies by Picaixl—“Encore des Men- 
cclimes,” and “Mediocre et liampant; ou le moyen do 
Parveiiir.” The latter ho called “The Pamsitc;” the 
former, “The Nephew as Uncle.” 

In the autumn of 1803 Schiller was presented in the 
Weimar Palace to the King of Sweden, who begged him 
to accept a diamond ring as an expression of gratitude for 
the mannor in which he had spoken of the Swedes in liis 
history of the Thirty Years’ AVar. His historical writ¬ 
ings were now, however, far fmm Ins thoughts ; imagina¬ 
tive work alono deeply inU-rested him. And at this time 
ho was engaged on a ilnima in which he was striving to 
attain to heights loftier than any to which ho had hitherto 
risen “William loll.” When Goethe visited Switzer¬ 
land 111 1797, ho was so impressed by tho scenes associated 
with William Tell that he resolved to make tho legend 
the subject of an epic poem. The whole .scheme rapidly 
took sliape, and ou his return ho talked of it fniquently 
to Schiller. “ In Schiller's mind ” ho said to Eckormann, 
“my landscapes and acting figures formed themselves to 
a drama; and as I had other things to do, I resigned 
my subject to him, whereupon ho wrote his admirable 
poem.” In reality ScliiUer does not seem to have thought 
of making Toll the hero of a tragedy before 1802; and 
Goethe’s memory may have been misled by the fact that 
Schiller liad then many (piestions to ask him about tho 
scones which were to fonn the background of the play. 
AVhen, late in 1803, ho liad fairly entered on his work, 
ho was oppressed by its difficulties: ho liad, however, 
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a 5?trong persuasion that lie was contending with matter 
which it would be thoroughly worth while to conquer. 
“ If the gods permit mo,” ho wrote to Korner, “ tt* 
express what is in my brain, it will be a powerful 
thing, and will shako the Ixjards of Germany.” 

Unfortunately, towarls the close of the year, •when he 
was thoroughly in the spirit of his work, his attention 
was distracted hy the funums visit of Mailame <lo Staid to 
Weinmr. Never had any one prodnred in the little cap¬ 
ital so strong a sensation.” By her re.stlc.s.s vivacity, her 
endless iinpiiric.s, her nipiil critiirLsms, she amazed and 
disturhcnl a society which was more accc.ssible to w-rious 
thought than to lively controversy, to humour than to 
wit. Schiller had too much respect f«>r genius in all its 
forms not to l>e attracted hy so hrilliant an intidleet ; 
and he sacrificed many hours to have the plcasun? of 
talking with her. Yet in the <-nd ho could probably 
hardly have tohl whether lie ]ike<l or disliked her. To 
Korner lie \VT<jte that .she was “the most educated and 
tho clevere.st woman ” he ha<l over known, and that she 
“really interested him." Ho ailded, however; “She 
takes away all jrootry from mo, ami I almost wonder that 
I urn still caiublo of doing anything.” She remained 
more than two inuiitli.s; and when she liad gone, Schiller 
wrote, “ I feel very much os if I had ri'covcred from a 
severe illness.” But his “ severe illness" had not pre¬ 
vented liiiii from fini.shing “ "William Tell ; ” and on tho 
17th of March 1804 it was acted, Goethe having exerted 
liiiiiKelf to the utmost extent of his j>ower to secure that 
tho players should do it justice. Korner was, as usual, 
informed of tho result. “ ‘Tell* is more eirectivo on the 
stage," Schiller wrote*, “ than any of my other pieces, and 
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llio performance gave me great pleasure. I feel that I 
am gradually mastering the secret of dramatic art.” 

Soon after the completion of “ AVilJiam Tell,” 
Schiller received an intimation that if ho chose ho might 
ho asked tt> settle in IJeiiin. Strong as were the 
attractions which bound liiiu to Weimar, ho could not 
but feel tliat this change would be advantageous. In 
Berlin he would be connected with a great theatre, and 
ho would bo ablo not only to improve his circumstances, 
but to make iwovision for his family. Accordingly ho 
started almost imnicdiately with Lotte and their chil- 
ili“on, arriving on the 1st of May 1804. They remained 
uj>wai'ds of a fortnight, and Schiller was everywhere 
receivetl with the highest honour. The loading men of 
lettcra waited tipou him, and at the theatre soveml of 
his plays were pro«l\iced with nioi-o than ordinary care. 
He had an interview with Queen Louise, during which 
his eldest son Karl ami the Crown Prince, as Schiller 
wrote to Kuriier, became good friends. Tho matter 
about which ho had come, however, was not talked of 
until tho day hoforo his departure, when tho Cabinet 
Councillor, Von Boymo, with whom ho dined at Pots¬ 
dam, tohl him that tho King would ho pleased to have 
him in Berlin, ami wivs willing to accede to any terms 
that Schiller himself cared to propose. On his return 
ho consulted Goetho, and, after much consideration, 
wrote to Von Bojnno that, although ho could not por- 
manontly leave ‘Weimar, ho would gladly spend some 
months every year in Berlin, and that this plan would 
make it necessary for him to have a pension of 2000 
thalei'S. Tho letter was never answered; but Schiller 
had no reason to regi’ot the incident, for the Duke of 
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IVciiiiar, nlariiicHl at the prospect of losing liiin, rra<iily 
agreed to «l«iuhlc his salary. 

Before going to Berlin, Schiller had decided that llu- 
history of the falstj Dcnielrius should form the subject 
of hi -s lujxt dmnia. In summer, however, <luring a 
visit to Jena (when his youngest daiighter was horn), he 
caught so severe a cold that “Demetrius” ami all other 
work had to Ixj laid aside for a time. At tlie hegiiuiing 
of winter another cold j)rostrated him, and fe<ding too 
ill to undertake original writing, lie began a tmnslation 
of “ Phi-dre,” which lie successfully accomplished in 
about hnir weeks. 

During this last peidod of Schiller’s life his iiiiml was so 
absorlKjd by the drama that other forms of poetry occupietl 
him only at rare interv.als. In these illter^'als, lK*wcvcr, 
lie produced a considerable number of poems that are 
in every way worthy of his genius. To the best of his 
ballads lie made two additions—“Hero and Leaiider ” 
(1801), and “The, Omiit of Ilapsburg” (1803). In the 
first of these piccc.s he scarcely succeeds in rendering 
tlie charm of youthful passion, hut he rises to true great¬ 
ness of tone in depicting tlie ruthless play of natural 
forces with human happiness. The second iKillad pre¬ 
sents a scene in which Budolph of Ilapsburg yields his 
favourite horse to ti priest who is Inirrying with the 
sacrament to a dying man. The liorse thus honoure<l 
is afterwards considerc^l too sacred to be used for less 
noble objects, and the priest foretells that the pious 
Count will Ixj brilliantly rcwardinl. At the coronation 
of Ku<lolph in Aix-la-Chapcllo this incident is ceIobrnte<l 
by a |K>ct whom the now monarch recognises as tlie priest 
that had prophesied his future greatness. The poem has 
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all the energy and colour of Schiller’s early hallads, aiul 
is marked liy a fine appreciation of the romance and the 
mysticism of the medieval spirit. 

Of Scliiller’s other ])oems belonging to this perioil, the 
most elahomte is “The Homage of tlie Arts” (“Die 
Iluldigung der Khnste ”), a “lyrical play” presented at 
the 'Woimar theatre in 1804, in honour of the Hussian 
rrincoss wlio had just been married to the heir of the 
Duke of Weimar. It is an allegory in which the genius 
of beauty appears, surroun<le<l by figures representing 
the various arts. The genius of beauty indicates the 
source of all art in the liuman mind ; and then the arts, 
i«ich in a few brilliant lines, celebrate the part which 
they severally’ play in adoniing and dignifying oixliimry 
life. Schiller here expresses in noble forms his sense of 
tile lofty ilestinies of art, and liis conviction that in 
order to fulfil these destinies it must not limit itself to 
reality, but range freely and joyfully in an ideid world. 
In lines addressed to Cloethe (1801) on the completion 
of his tmnslation of “ Mahomet” (“ An Goethe ”), 
Schiller had touched on other aspects of art, generously 
recognising the debt which the world owes to the high 
thought and stately march of the French classic drama. 
The effect of this poem was balanced by another, “The 
German JIuso” (“Dio Deutsche Muse”), also written in 
1801, rejoicing in the freedom with which German 
poetry had been able to develop itself througli its inde- 
pendonco of the patronage of great Courts. 

A more imaginative poem than any of these, although 
not purer in form, is “Cassandra” (1802), in which 
Schiller gives a new and deeper meaning to the legend 
that Cassandra was doomed to misery m consequence 
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of tho neglect of her warning-!. He *levclt>p.=« with 
remarkablo power tho conception that misery is tho 
inevitable accompaniment of a deep observation of the 
world, if not associated with the j>erception of an ideal 
life in winch alone man is free ami liappy. This 
was the prevailing tliought of the l^Tics which sprung 
from the first rush of feeling after his abandonmeitt of 
philosophy and history fur j>oetry ; and it is the prevail¬ 
ing thought of ncarlj’ all tho most striking lyrics pro¬ 
duced in his latest jK*riod. It recurs in his lines “At 
the Beginning of the new Century” (“Am Antritt des 
neuen .Tahrhunderts ”), “ L<^Dging ” (“ .Sehnsucht ”), and 
in “ llie Pilgrim " (“Her Pilgrim”)—tlio latter written 
in 1803, the two former in 1801. In these and other 
lyrics ho shows a profound consciotisncss of the limi¬ 
tations, the contndiclioiis, the vain struggles of daily 
existonco; but high above all gleams tho ideal reitlm 
untouche<l by earthly imperfection. Tho contrast is 
<lrawn in lines as firm as those of fiirnier yeai-s, hut with 
calmer feeling and a moro delicate touch. 


1. 




« » 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Schiller’s last dramas. 

The dramatic genius of Scliillor manifests itself with 
sucli splendid power in “ Wallenstein,” that wo naturally 
ti\ko up his next work, “ Mary Stuart,” with high expecta¬ 
tions. Of all hi.s later dramas, however, this is the one 
in which we find fewest traces of his free creative 
energy. In tlio treatment of the closing scones of Mary’s 
career, it would l)o possible to depict her as the most 
brilliant representative of the forces which fought so 
hard in the sixteenth century for Catholic and incdircval 
institutions against the advancing tide of modem idojis. 
Schiller appears to have deliberately neglected this 
element of interest, but ho does not compensate us by 
fine conceptions of individual character. Wliatover side 
wo may take in the controversies regarding Mary, her 
name inevitably suggests to modem readers the Queen 
Mary of ‘ The Abbot ’—the fascinating woman who con¬ 
quers all hearts, and who is never more romantic than 
when, with generous confidence in her rival, she stejis 
on board the vessel that is to bear her to her fate. In 
Schiller’s play she has no characteristics of mind or heart 
that appeal strongly to the imagination. We see only a 
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natural longing for lil>erty ; her actions, her feeling.s, hor 
tljought*^, are without dustinction of any kind, and soinc- 
tiincs they indicato astonishing poverty of resource. In 
tho scene, for instance, at the end of the tlnrd act, one 
listens with nmazonient to lier violent tirailo against 
Elizabeth. It was a Iwld stn>ke to depart si> far from 
history as to bring the two «pioens together ; but it might 
liavc been justitied had tho op|K)rtunity iKtcn brilliantly 
made use of. But wc rx])ert fn^in Qticen Mary something 
l>ctbT than the wild rage of a virago. Ha«l she Ikh-ii 
such a chanicter as confronts us in tliis interview, Queen 
Klizal>cth wouhl have had little reason for imprisoning 
lu*r, and none at all for putting her to death. Queen 
Klizal>eth is not more happily ]>resentod. >She is ani¬ 
mated throughout by spiU; iuid jealon.sy; and the <leath 
of tho Qiiocn of Scots i.s therefore deprived of every 
element of grandeur with which it was in ivality jus- 
sociated. It is hardly going too far to say that the two 
queens produce a less ]>ociic impression in tlie poet’s 
interpretation of their struggle than in tho bare facts of 
their hisUjry. 

There is more of Schiller’s dramatic j>owor in his j>rc- 
sentation of the gloomy Burleigh and the statesmanlike 
Shrewsbury. Many fine traits arc also discernible in 
the wavering resolves of Ix;ic<*ster j but his character, on 
tho whole, is too ahadowy—the conduct attributed to 
him is sometimes too arbitrarj’—to sustain the interest 
wliieh he aroxiscs in the early part of the play. In Mor¬ 
timer, Schiller attempted to iutroilnco a truly tragic 
figure; but his love for Mary has tho appcitmnco of 
Ixsing forced upon him by the |K>ot, and his death is 
slightly melodramatic. 
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These defect's arc much more vi.siblc wlicn the )duy 
is represented in a foreign language than when it is 
given ill the original, for in the latter its faults are for 
the moment concealed hy the splendour of its diction. 
When fSchiller wrote “ Mary Stuart,” he had perfectly 
mastered the “mighty line” hy which, like Marlowe 
among English dramatists, he is distinguished among the 
dramatists of Germany. The effect is magnificent when 
his rhetoric is associated with lofty thought and feeling; 
ami while we are under its influence, it seems almost to 
communicate sonic of its own swelling pomp to thought 
and feeling which are by no means lofty. Another 
cliaracteristic of this play is the almost perfect tceluiical 
skill witli which its materials are combined. In no 
other play by Schiller does the fcilc unfold itself with a 
movement so rc'gular and so steadily progressive. The 
scenes in each act, while varied enough to keep curiosity 
awake, are grouped around a central point of interest, and 
one act is fitted accurately into another so ns to produce 
a symmetrical whole. In the first act the elements of the 
tragic conflict aix> all, cither directly or indirectly, iiidi- 
cated; in the second, wc see the struggle in progress; in 
the third, it is driven rapidly to the crisis; in the fourth, 
in strict accordance with Aristotelian rule, there is the 
change of circumstance which prepares for the end; in 
the last, the catastrophe. A deeper source of interest, 
however, is an occasional outburst of true jioctic feeling, 
as in the pathetic scene where Mary, liberated for a mo¬ 
ment, runs forwanl from among the trees, and rejoices 
like a child in her freedom. 

Ill this scene she is accompanied by her maid, Hannah 
Koiuicdy, who, when Mary utters passionate oxclama- 
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tions of <U*light, r(*iniiiils licr that slio is not ifallv frc'*’, 
and that slic docs not see the walls of her prison siniplv 
hceause they arc concealed by trees. Mary iutciTupt* 
lier: ’— 

“ Thanks, kin<l thanks, pj you, yc trees. 

That hide my prison walls so well ! 

I dream of liberty and joy— 

Oh why so sweet a dream dispel 1 
Above me spreads the azure sky. 

And there, unfettered, roves the eye 
Thr«>Uf'h cndle.s.<i spaces happily. 

P'ar off, where grey hilhs pierce the mist, 

TowanU niy kingilom’s houmis 1 f^lance ; 

And yonder clouds, that southward drive, 

They seek the distant sea of France. 

Ye ships of air that freely roam, 

Oh greet for me n»y youth’s dear liuinc: 

Beneath the yoke I .sadly hend, 

I cannot other herald send ! 

Your path hath ever open Imjcd,— 

Nut ruled are yc by this stem ^uccn !" 

Knnncily still cxj)o8tulales, but Mary again Itirns aside 
ber warnings, iwinting U* it lislicnmm who trims his 
Isiat, and trying to jHjrsuadu liersclf that ho may pcrliap.s 
1»car her to licr friends. The scene cuds with a cry 
of joy when the btiglc-notc of a piUising hunting-party 
reminds Mary of the days when on Scottish lieatlis she 
too joined the chase. 

In '‘Tile ifaid of Orleans” (“Die Jungfnni von Or¬ 
leans ) Schiller found a subject far more congenial to 
his |M»wer8 than in “Mary Stuart.” His imagination 
was bufHcd by iutricato subtleties of feeling ; it worked 

voli^*** ia this chapter ate by the author of tlio preaeot 
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freely (nily when the oftcct*; at which it aimed were grand 
and massive. The suhlimc simplicity of the Maid of 
Orleans was ihereforo well adapted to Ins genius, and 
his conception of her character is surpassc<l hy none of 
his creations in dmmatic truth and force. Many char¬ 
acters pass over the stage, and the stir of battle is as 
frciiuont as in any of Shakespc.are’s historical dramas. 
but wc never lose sight of the central figure; every in¬ 
cident has some relation to her heroic destinies. The 
drjimatic jirologue places us in the midst of the rustic 
scenes w'hero she has jxisscd her youth, and w'hcro she 
receives the helmet which is to her the sign that the 
time has come for the deliverance of her people. Around 
lior stand her father, Kaimund (her lover), and llertraud, 
by whose means the miraculous helmet hn.s come to her 
hands; and they talk of the French being forced to 
yield. For a time sho listens silently, but at last her 
enthusi:ism finds expression; and in those her first ul- 
tei'anccs the key-note of the play is struck. 

“ Joan. Surrender ! Treaties 1 Speak not of them more ! 
Equipped for fight, the sure deliverer comes ! 

At Orleans the fortune of the foe 

Shall be destroyed : for judgment he is ripe. 

The Maul draws nigh, her sickle in her hand, 

To mow the lonlly harvest of his pride ; 

And she with scorn shall pluck from heaven’s heights 
The fame which he has hung upon the stars. 

Despair not! Fly not! Ere the fields are touched 
To gold, ere j’onder crescent moon is full, 

The English steeds shall elsewhere slake their thirst 
Than in the waters of the bright Loire. 

Bertrand, Alas ! no more are miracles iierformed. 

Jbam Still shines the day of miracles ! A dove, 
Snow-white, with eagle’s force, shall bold attack 
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Thc^o vnltare.^, hinU of (loom that rend our laiui. 

I^roud IJiirguiidy, a traitor to the Statc% 

She shall with mi^ht strike down ; and Talbot, too, 

The Uuudre<l-haiided Titan, storming heaven, 

And Salisbury, blasphemer of the Church, 

And with tliem all these Bhameful Lslandeiv, 

Like Hocks of lambs, sho Bhall before her tlrive. 

The Lord will be her aid, the Oo^l of battle.s ; 

H id trembling creature He will choose, auJ show 
His power aud glory by a tender maid. 

ThilMtiil. Wliat spirit agitates the la.'« ? 

Jtaimuiid. It is 

The huliiiet make^ her si>cak in warlike toue.'^. 

Behohl your daughter ! See, her eye Lt tlasliing. 

And glowing hre doth sparkle fioiii Ik-i' cheeks. 

Joan. Who aays this rexiliii shall full I This land of fuiue. 
The los’elicnt land on which the sun «loth !>hiiie, 

The paradise of lands, beloved of CIimI, 

As if it were the apple of His eyi*— 

Shall ti entliirc the chains of foreign lonls? 

Here broke the pagans' might ; here first was raised 
The wonder-working Cros.s ; an<l in this soil 
St Louis' sacred dust in caliiineKs re.HLs ; 

From here the Holy (’ity was o’ercoiiie. 

Itertraml. What means her 8|>eech 1 An<l whence lias she 
received 

This revelation ? God )ia.s given you, 

• Thibaut, a marveUous child. 

JiHtn. Henceforth, 'tis said, 

Our native kings shall not rule over us ; 

The king, who never dies, must disappear— 

The king, who guanls the sacred plough, protects 
The common land, and fniitfni makes the eaiUi, 

Who leails downtrodden serfs to liberty, 

Who gladly ranges cities round his throne. 

Assists the Weak, and terriries the base, 

Who envy knows not, since he is the chief. 

Who b a mail, yet feels an angel's pity. 
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The throne of kings in golden splendour shines. 

The refuge of the lost ; beside it Power 
And Mercy stand ; tlie guilty dread its might, 

The ju.st in confidence approach, and safe 
D<t with the lions play tliat guaixl its base. 

The foreign king, whose father’s bones repose 
In other lands, can he our country love ) 

.\nd can her sons in him a father find, 

Whose heart res])onds not to her kindly speech, 

Who grew not with her youths to manhood's strength i” 

In the fii-st act wo see Charles VTI., his councillors and 
courtiers ; ami a few well-selected circumstances n>veal 
the utter exhaustion of their ii'sources, and tho depth 
of their despair. Smldcnly tho Maid appcai-s, not, as 
in history, after much jiainfnl efl'ort, Imt as one before 
whom the enemy has already begun to lly in wild terror. 
Hy the grainleur of her character, and by manifest tokens 
t>f divine favour, she inshrntly obtains the conlidenco of 
the chiefs of the nation, and infuses into them some of 
her own indomitahle courage. I’etwcen the fii*st and 
second acts tho Knglish arc supposed to bo driven from 
Orleans; then during tho whole of tho second and tho 
greater part of the Ihinl act, the war continues, tho 
Maid leading tho French armies from victory to victory. 
At tho close of tho third act she overtakes Lionel, one 
of tho English commanders; and suddenly her imvanl 
life undergoes a comidete transformation. She cannot 
slay him as she has slain all other Englishmen who have 
fallen int») her power, for ho fills her heart with an ab¬ 
sorbing love. It must be admitted that this sudden 
change is a little perplexing. Hitherto she has been an 
epic rather than a dramatic figure, sublime in the con¬ 
sciousness of her mission, with superhuman energ)', but 
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calm and self-controlled. It seems scarcely in keeping 
witli her character, apixirently so remoU* from earllily 
p.'issions, to descend by a hound from her seiviie heights 
to tlie Itumbler level of oixlinary women, esj)ecialiy as 
we have not been jK-rmittled to see anything in Lionel 
tliat would make her love intelligible. If, however, we 
eoncedo to .Schiller the right to attrihuU* this exi)erience 
to his heroine, it is imjKjssiblo not to admire the art 
with which ho trace.s its uirecLs on her nature. All 
at onco she l>ccomes shy, self-conscious, a creature of 
jMis-sing fears ami h<n>es ; we find it iUHicult to lealise 
that she can ever have been the guiiling genius of a 
mighty nation. When Agnes Somd, whom the king 
loves, comes to confide! in her, lussuming that she belongs 
to another .sjihen*, the Maul .sIujws for the first lime, by 
many little tmche.s, that she too has neeil of sym]>athy. 
Acemsed by her fatluT of witchcraft, .she hangs down her 
head iHjfore the asseinhleil court, unahle to give the true 
meaning of a career from which in her heart .she has 
turned a.side. And eo, accoiujxanied by the faithful 
rustic who love<l licr in Iho ilay.s of her oliscurity, .she 
flies, and wamlors in misery through the hind, until she 
is taken pri.soner by the KiiglLsh. In the Kngli.sh camp 
eho endures bitter indignity ; but, grsidually surrounded 
by the enemy, sho recovers her R4df-pos.se.'C‘<ion ; and at 
JiLst, W'licn slio sees tlie French defeated and King Charles 
ill danger, her heruism 8hiiie.s forth anew in all its sbir- 
like radiance. The next scenes are so full of vitality 
and jKM'try that only a iHslant wouhl object b> Schiller’s 
free liatiilling of history. With the strength of a god- 
des-s, sho snup.s licr bonds asunder, snatches a HW«»nl 
from u sohlier, and liurries t<» the field, where she e;ive.s 
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tlie kini;, turns the tulo of victorj^ ami dies in peace, 
enjoying the restored confidence and reverence of her 
countiyinen. 

Tliis is a thoroughly poetical creation, grandly formed, 
and hreathing the hreath of life. The other chai’acters, 
although necessarily very subordinate, arc not less true 
to nature. To name only a few, there is genuine vitality 
in the weak hut kindly king, in the valiant Dunois, in 
the waywaixl lUiigund)’, whom, in a scene full of gi-.ice 
and vivacity, the Maid reconciles to the friemls with 
whom ho has been contending ; and a striking contmst 
is presiuited in tho diameters of tho tender and generous 
Agnes Sorrel ami tho treacherous Isjiheau, the king’s 
mother. The Maid’s father and sistem, rough, supemti- 
litms, hut with afTertion at tho bottom of their hearts, 
arc such chameters .as would bo natumlly formed in tho 
ipiiot country with its simple customs and half-hoathenish 
faith. Of tho English chanwtei-s, by far tho most ini- 
pressivo is Talbot; ami tho hleal passions of tho Maid 
tind their most offectivo foil in tho mood of bitter 
cynicism in which ho dies. 

“ Tidbol. Mailncss, the victory is thine ! I yield. 

The gotls themselves with dulness fight in vain. 

Exalted Reason, radiant Daughter sprung 
From head divine, wise founder of the world, 

Conductor of the stars—what art thou, then. 

If, to tho tail of Folly’s mad horse bound. 

With powerless cries, and knowing well thy state. 

Thou must witli that drunk beast plunge darkly down 

To the abyss J Accumed lie who gives 

His life to groat and worthy aims, and finans 

His plans with prudent mind ; the Fools' King rules 

The world. 
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Liontl. My lonl, the moments of thy life 

An* few. To thy Creator turn thy thou*»hts. 

Talbot. Hiul we as brave men vieUled to tiu* luave. 
We ini>;ht Ijave con>olation fouiul in tliin— 

That Forttuie, ever turns her spliLTc*; 

But to hv, crushed by vulgar jugglery! 

Deserved our toilsome life no graver end ? 

LwhcL My lordj faruwcll ! If 1 survive the light. 

The iuec<l of teani I owe. Til freely |»ay ; 

Bill I mil sutumoned to the field by Fate. 

^ * 

Who Htill uticertaiii »its ami ahakca her urn. 

In other worlds we meet, but now—farewell ! 

For friendship long ils ours, the parting brief. 

Talbot. It soon is pa.«t, atul now I do give back 
To earth and to the everhisting sun 
The utonui which in me have In-en combined 
For pain and joy ; ami of the mighty Tallxit, 

Who tilled tl>e world with his renown, is left 
A handful of poor dust. So ends our life ; 

And all tiie gain the tedious struggle yields 
I.H that we heartily despise what once 
Apj>earctl to us alluring or sublime, 

And lejiru at last iLs utter iiotliingnc.ss. 

“ I’ho llridu of Messina " (“ Die Hmut von Messina”) 
titkes ua into u wholly diirerent worhl. Here Schiller 
abandons the inethiMls of the nuxlem dmtiia, am! ix*pro- 
ducea anti<|ue forms. In close imitation of the Givuk 
dmmatists, Im selects an nction capable of iiitonse com¬ 
pression, for tho ilevelopineiit of which f<!W characters 
are neces-sary, while tho chorus breaks in from time to 
time with its warnings ami rellectitiiis. Again following 
t!ie (‘Xaniple of his Tno<lols, he assumes that before tho 
opening scones much has hap|x>tke(l tlmt would in a 
mo<leni play gnnlually lead the charucU'ra into tho cen¬ 
tre of tile tragic contlict. In tliis instance Scliiller did 
»'.c.-XV. N 
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not choose a historical subject, because it seemed to luni 
tbut it would be easier to forc«? aii invented action with¬ 
in the necessary limits. The first character who appears 
is Donna Isabella, the Princess »)f Messina. In a largo 
pillared ball she addresses the ehlere of the city, telling 
them of her two sous, Don Manuel and Don Coisar, who 
have cherished towards each other from childlmod a 
l)itter batieil, and who, since their father’s recent ileatli, 
have carried on war. They unite, however, in love for 
their mother; and through her intorcossiou they have 
f^oed to lay down theii’ arms, and are immediately to 
i-oturn to the palace. Soon they confront each other, 
an«l after some explanations they are fiunkly reconciled. 
While they eonvei-se, a mo.ssenger arrives and whispers to 
Don 0;esar that tlio hcjuitiful woman for whom he has 
been searching is in Messina ; and ho hurries away. The 
beautiful woman is Kcatrice, whom Don Ciesar had acci¬ 
dentally seen at his father’s funenU in a remote convent. 
Don Manuel then narrates to the Chorus an adventuie 
whieh had brought him to a lovely lady whose heart ho 
h;ia won :— 

“ Five months have fled, and still my father’s power 
Did rule the land ; beneath his j’oke he bent 
With tyramunrs sway the neck of fiery youth. 

I knew no joy but in the clash of arms, 

And in the wixrlikc rapture of the chase. 

At eve, when wo had huute<l all the day 
Along the wooilcd heights, I left your train, 

And followed close, alone, n snow-white hind. 

Through winilings of the vale, through rocky clefts, 
Thickets, and trackless ground o’eigrown with brier, 
The shy and timid beast before me fled; 

I 3a\y it ever near, but sought in vain 
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A spot that offered chance of happy aim, 

Until at length it vnnieheil frijiii my view 
Behind a garden-door. Di.^iuountiiig swift. 

With eager stejw I ran, my javelin poi.sed ; 

And lo ! the frightene*! creature trembling lay 
Before a nun, who atoopetl to soothe its fears, 

And gently fondled it with tender hands. 

I gazed astonh«I)ed at a scene so strange, 

My hunting spear stretched forth in act to strike. 

She tumc«l, an<l in her lustrous eye.s I ren«l 
A plea for mercy. Silently we .sioo<l, 

How long 1 know not, time we both forgot: 

Her ghkiice pierced through my soul, and suddenly 
An all-ab.sorbing love transformed my heart. 

What then I said, and whnt the lovely maid 
Replied, let no man ask ; it floats before 
My vi.sion like a dream of childhooirs dawn. 

When memory returned, her throbbing heart 
Beat fast with passionate glow against my own. 

With sudden ching a bell the stillness broke— 

A call to ve.s|>er» ; and as spirits dart 

Through air, she (quickly vanished from my siglit. 

Cftortu. Foreboilings sari, O Prince, thy wortls aroust*, 

For thou hast robbed the Jiwful Powers nlwve ; 

Heaven's bride thou hast approached with sinful love; 

Most sacred are the holy cloister’s vows. 

Don 1 had hut one dear path henceforth lo tread, 

ily wayward, rustless longings were subdued; 

From life I had its precious secret plucke<l. 

And as the pilgrim scck-s the distant East, 

Where on his face the Run of Promi.se shines. 

So tumefl iny heart with longing nml with hope 
Towarfls the s})ot where brightly glowed its star. 

Each day that dawnufl and sank behind the wave, 

Two happy lovers met: in secret wove 

Our hearts the bonds that bound them each to each. 

The ull-bcholding eye of Heaven alone 
Was trusted witness of our hidden joy ; 
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We neither sought nor neede*l other aid. 

Oil, these were golden hours, most happy days! 

The awful Powers above 1 had not robheil. 

For she who hud become for ever mine 

Hud not enthralled her heart and will with vow.s.” 

Don JiIaiiUL-l having explaineil that an old man somo- 
times brought message.^ to her from her unknown 
mother, the passage continues;— 

“ Don Man. For months the old man hinted that the day 
Which would restore her to her kin drew near ; 

Hut yestenlay he plainly bade her hope 

For full ilisclosure of her de.stiny 

With this day’s ilawn ; my purpose swift I formed, 

And swift fuifdled; by night 1 sought the maid, 

And brought her to ile.<sinu secretly. 

Chorus. A deed of robbery ami violence ! 

Forgive, O Prince, the word of bold reproof; 

The right to warn belong.s to prudent age, 

When reckless youth by pai».sion is misled. 

D(m Man. Beside the convent of the Merciful, 

Amid a peaceful garden’s tmwiuil scenes. 

Which cannot be by curious eyes o’erlooked, 

I parted from her, hastening to this place 
To be unto my brother reconciled. 

AVith timid heart she waits, expecting not 
That soon with queenly splendour she shall come, 

And on a lofty pedestM of fame 
Be placed before all proud Mes-sina’s gaze. 

For not again shall she her lover see 
Save in the high magnificence of State, 

Surrounded by the chorus of his knights. 

I wish not that Don Manuel’s beloved 
Should as a homeless fugitive appear 
Before his mother ; ns a royal bride 
She shall with royal dignity approach 
The palace of my fathers. 
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Chonu. Princf, we wait 

Fcir tliy c<iniiiiaii<l». 

JJoii Mttn. Rfluctaiitiv I left 

Her arms, hxit she shall still my tlioii;;htA employ. 

Now ye shall jio %vith me to where the Motors 
The iiien liuiHlise of Kastem lands display,— 

Their fabrics rare and works of delicate art. 

And lovely sandals first select, her feet 
To gitanl and grace; and {tpv her flowing robe 
The tissue of the Indies gleaming 

As glci'iins the snow that lies on Etna’s top, 

Nearest the sun ; and let it lightly float, 

Like morning mi^^t, ainiinil her youthful linil>6. 

And purple let her girdle he, with lines 
Of gold inwoven, hitidiiig wilchingly 
The tunic underneath her incxlent breiist. 

Her mantle, too, of daz/.ling silk, uhaM shine 
In purple hues ; and ye shall imt fiirgct 
To furnish bracelets for her graceful iiniis, 

And fiearls, and c^irals, \vondrt>us gifts Iwstowed 
By ocean’s godtlexs. Let a diatletii 
Of costly gems eiitt>iiic her waving locks. 

The fiery, glowing ruby, emulous, 

Contending with the eiiierahl’s ftitshing rays. 

Her ample veil, like bright and airy clonds, 

Shull circle rutind her splendid hinii ; 

And the enchanting whole ye shall cornplete 
By myrtle wre4ithe<l u|K)n her virgin brows. 

Chonu. All nhall 1 h! done, O prince, as thou c^itiiinAiidVt. 

Don Man. Then from my stables lend u palfn*y forth, 
White as A|>ollo's stee^ls, with purple cloth. 

Its bridle and its trappings rich adorned 

With precious stones, for it shall bear niy ipteeii ! 

And ye yuurHclves shall ready be, amid 

The joyous clang of lrum|>cis, with the ])onip 

Of knightly sUite, to guide your princess honn^” 

Both brothora love tlie name {>er8on ; anci ultimately 
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sho proves to lie their sister. Before Beatrice’s hirth 
Dontm Isabella ha.l a dream which was interiwetcd U» 
mean that a daughter would cause the ruin of their 
house. Her husbaml hiul thcrchire onlered the child 
to he killed ; but l>ouua IsiibcUa had secretly sent her 
to the convent where she had since lived. Finding 
Don Manuel with her, Pon C:esar, not- yet knowing her 
relation to them, stabs his brother ; and over the body 
the Chorus, repjvsenteil by its lejiders, Cajotan and 
Berongar, prepares the mother for tidings of the dis¬ 
aster that has befallen her:— 


Cajktan. 

“ Through the streets of the citic-s, 

By sorrow attended, 

Marches misfortune ; 

Darkly it lurks near 
The dwellings of men. 

Here is its summons 
Sounded to-day, 

There on the morrow; 

Never is any porUd passed hy. 

The dark, unwished-for. 

Dolorous message, 

Sooner or later 

Beaches &»ch threshold— 

Threshold alike of lowly and high. 

BKnENQAIt 

When in autumn the leaves 
From the trees fall away, 

When the powers of worn age 
Slowly fade and decay, 

Nature hut calmly submits 
To its own ancient law, 
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To its own cbiingclcAfi wont,— 

We watch not its coitree with sltuiliieiing awe. 

But horror, too, O man, 

Prepare to meet in earthly life ! 

With a violent hand 

Brcaketh fell iminler the holiest hand ; 

To its boat of dfx>m 

Snatches grim death 

Kven youth in its earliest bloom. 


Ca-tetan. 

When chmds in nnisses sweep the sky, 

An«l iHjllowing thunder jK'als, 

The power »>f awful dc^^tiIly 
The bohle-Ht heart in secret feels. 

But crushing l>olt« may man <lestroy 
From bright and sjkjiIcss o/.ure deeps: 

He, then, alone is wise who Keej)S 
A moderate heart in hours of joy. 

Attetiipl not la-sting j>eiicc to find 
In fortune’s transitory dower: 

In thy most prosjKTous, hnj>py hotir, 

The secret learn—to l>e resigiied.” 

The play ends with the ileutli of Don Oesar, who, learii- 
iiig the truth, slays himself in horror. 

In this tragedy we feel throughout, even inort' 8tn>ngly 
than in “ Wallenstein,” the mysterious working of <ie«- 
tiny. itian apjxyirs as a being stihjeet to dark influences 
which he cannot sway, and wliich, if lie l>e doomed to 
disaster, do not swerve from their course until he lias been 
(histroyed. So far, the play maintains the true Hellenic 
wincejition j and Schiller is also consistent in the manner 
in which he depicts his characters. There is no attempt 
at fine jKirlmitiire: Douna Isabella, her sons, and 
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l^<'atrico, are hroad types rather than individuals. Don 
Manuel and Don Cajsar, indceil, can hardly he spoken 
tif as separate types, since in l>oth there is essentially the 
same note. In other rc8|>ects, however, the play diver^e-s 
widely from the antique spirit. The love of thebndhers 
for Beatrice, its sentiment, its nnuance, are entirely 
modern ; and wo feel that for the cravings of so tlecp a 
passion the restrained forms of Clreck art do not suffice. 
Another difficulty is that, while the Greek religion is >>e- 
hiiul the action, and determines its course, the characters 
profess Christianity. This confusion would not of itself 
have greatly impaired the antique character of the play, 
for the Christian clcinont is only on the surface, and 
docs not in any way come into conflict with the Hellenic 
doctrine. It is a more serious objection that Schiller 
docs not exactly reproduce the Greek Chorus, which 
stootl apart from the action, commenting on it with 
perfect imi)artiality. The Chorus in “The Bride of 
Messina " consists of the foUowcre of the two brothers ; 
and the followers •>f each represent in sumo degree the 
conflicting aims of their chief. Tlie cause of this 
error was pnihably, as Wilhelm von Hxnnhuldt sug¬ 
gested, the tnodern tlcmaml that everything in art shall 
have a motive. Schiller could not bring himself to in¬ 
troduce the Chorus simply for its o>vn sake: it was 
necessary, ho thought, that there sliould be a reason in 
the scheme of hi.s play for its appeiirance. To the Greeks 
the ('horns in a play was a matter of course; it was “ like 
the sky in a landsicapo.*’ 

It cannot, then, be said that “ The Bride of Messina ” 
is a play either in the genuinely antic()io or in the genu¬ 
inely modern spirit. Both elements are combined; and 
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their iinion is only mechanical. Nevertheless, the work 
is one of enduring interest, for its style is \ini- 

fornily grand and meh*dious. 'I’lie rhetorical foire of 
many passiigcs, especially t«f those utterwl by the Chorus, 
couM not probably l>c matched by anything either in the 
rest of Schiller's writings or in German literature. 

In “William Tell” Schiller rctiirned to the jiath 
from which he had «liverge<l in “'I'lie }>ride of Mes¬ 
sina;” and as it was the last, so it is in s<inie it'.spects 
the l«-«t, of his conipleU^ writings. Some scenes in 
“ Wallenstein ” have greater dnimatic energy than any 
in '* illiam Tell,” but the latU'r, as a whole, is more 
artistically conceived. Here, as in ** The Mai«l of 
Orleans,” Schiller represents |»as.sions ami struggles 
which engagJKl liis strongest syi]i|Kithies; but, even 
more successfully than in that play, he comixds himself 
to stand aside and to allow his figures to deveh>]» in 
acconlanco with their own dce|M‘st t4*ndencicK. 'I’lio 
sublime background of tin; action pn.*sonted a forinidabli' 
difficulty, for Schiller had never been in Swit7.4'rland, 
nor had he enjoyed an opjKtrtuiiity elsewhere of study¬ 
ing mountain scenery. W«>rkiiig, however, from his 
knowle<lgo of the Swabian hills, and eonibiiiing with 
this the impressions derived fmtii iKMtks, nttd especially 
frf>m Goethe's descriptinns, he was able imt only to sec* 
the Alps in fancy, but to catch the sjiirit of the scenes 
in which his characters wen: to unfold themselves. 
Kverywhero we fuel the presence of the moiiiilains ; wo 
are taken to their high, peaceful valleys, and see the 
light flash from the distant glaciers ; the narrow goigo, 
the dec]) abyss, the rushing torrent, the dark pinex— all 
are remembered, and the iuiaginution is stimulated to 
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coniljino tliem in a picture at which the poet only hintv^. 
'I'he familiar sounds are heard,—the far-otf “jodel," the 
hells “of the hi-'h-pasturinj' kiiie;” and the Lake of 
Lucerne we seo in storm and in calm, and are made to 
appreciate the charm of it« quiet shores. Altliough in 
one hrief pjissage the a(-tion is reprx'sented jis hiking 
j)lace in early winter, the weather througliout is that of 
summer, and the scenery shinds forth in many diflerent 
aspects,—in bright nuionliglit, in the splendour of ilawn, 
in the freshness of the morning, in the full glow of day. 
I’heso varied elements, ])rominent ns they arc, are. not 
forced on tho attention ; tliey arc ilepicted, not for their 
own sake, but because without them the. coui'se of events 
would be miintelligible. 

Tlio mountaiiieei-s, as Scbiller describes them, acconl 
perfectly with the land in which they dwell. Here no 
eontnvst is suggcsteil Iwtween the world within and 
tho world without; there is no trace of the fever of 
(Jbermnnn’s “ wounde<l spirit,” of IManfred’s rage and 
agony. Tho people aixj calm, simple, and strong, loving 
their mountains and passes, their lakes ninl valleys, but 
banlly conscious of them as beautiful or gnind—hunlly, 
indeeil, thinking of them at all, only feeling that no- 
wlien* else could they be at homo or at peace. They 
cling to ancimit rights, beliefs, and customs; and so 
peaceful is their temjKT that they would not, jirobably, 
resist slight aggression ; but Gessler, the imperial baililT, 
gives them no alternative. Under his despotic govern¬ 
ment, the honour of their W’ives and daughters is un¬ 
safe ; they arc threatened with tho loss of their posses¬ 
sions ; they do not enjoy tho right of unrestricted move¬ 
ment. Against such tyranny they cannot but tiing 
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thfinsolvps ; aii«! we feel from tlie l)e;'iiuiin^ that, 
wliatevor may he the intiuences hehiiMl their harsh 
ruler, Ijo mui^t so<mer f»r later ‘jo down before the dc- 
t<*rmiiiJ»tion of a brave and free race. 

Toll docs not take the lead in tlic movement: he is 
not oven one of the l^^iiid wlio secretly vow to <l«.*liver 
their country. .Schiller’s aim w;w to exhibit the heroism 
ttf a wh<»le people, not im-rely that of an in<iividual ; and 
this aim woidd have })ei‘n defeat«*«l liad Tell or any one 
else made their chief, 'lell, however, in an ideal 

form, reprc!sents all the essential •jualitie.s of the popular 
character. I lis wonls breathe the spirit of liberty: an<l 
his manly }»earing shows that to Ik; “wihined, cribbed, 
cx>nfinctl,” woidd be to him worse than u thousaml 
deatliA. His limits have the strength and suppleness 
that i)rojK;rly belong to the daring climber and hunts¬ 
man ; lie is absolutely harless, and pas.ses unharmed 
tliroiigh dangers that could l>o focc<l only by one 
of his finn nerve and inllexiblo wilL Yet he has 
the b;nilern<;s.s of a woman, and will risk his life to 
rescue* a lamb that has stniyed from the dock. Tho 
holpI<;ss and the suffering never np|>eal to him fur aid 
in vain ; and his Iwys fiml in him a gentle companion 
as well as a wise counsellor. His moilesty is such that 
no one ever licars except from common fame of his 
romantic feats ; ami he is so conciliatory that even when 
rcproachc<l for not doing reverence to tho insulting 
symlK)! of authority set up by Gessler, he is ready to 
i^xpress regret and to proiniso compliance in future. 
He «Ioc8 not indulge in extravagant declamation ; nor 
do<\H ho at any time determine his conduct in ac.conl- 
auco with large and do«'ply meditated schemes. When 
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hp has anything to <lo, lie dislikes to think much of 
it heforchand, preferring to trust to the promptings 
of his pure and loyal instincts. Although deeply sad¬ 
dened hy the position of his countrymen, he forms no 
resolution for their deliverance until the full measure of 
their wrongs is lirought home to him hy the mocking 
injustice with which he himself is treated. He then 
goes atmight to the mark, and rids the cantons of 
their oppressor, hut without any jiretension of heroic 
virtue. As ho takes his aim, he thinks not only 
of himself and of his family, but of his jxMiplo ; and 
when liis mission is accomplished, ho mounts to his 
home in peace, untnmhled hy a single regret or doubt 
In or<lor to bring out the contrast between his deed 
and mere revolutionary violence, Sclnller introduces 
towards the end the murderer of the Kmjioror Albert., 
a man overcome by remorse. The scene is unfortunate, 
for it suggests that, after all, Tell’s action presents a 
problem about which opinions may differ] but the dis¬ 
cord lasts only for a moment. As his countrymen sur¬ 
round his cottage, and offer him the liihute of their 
gratitude and love, his heroism reveals itself in its full 
splendour. Wo see in him a tyj>e «>f lofty patriotism, 
the incarnation of tho energy, simplicity, and truth 
befitting a man who lives in daily communion with 
Nature in her noblest as well as her loveliest aspects. 

Of tho other cliaractors, the three heads of the secret 
confe<lenition, 8tuutfacher, Walther Fiirst, and Aniold 
von Mclchthal, are tho most vigorously conceived,—the 
first representing the steady impulses of mature life, the 
second the prudent counsels of old ago, the third the 
vehemence of youth which has been wounded through 
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the affections. There is an adminible tvi>e of the old 
cla.^^s of Swiss noWes in Fnnlierr von Attinghauseii, an 
ago<l man conscious uf his Uignitj’, yet ruling his liou.se 
witli patriarchal kindness, and making the cuuise* of his 
neighlsjurn liis owii. Clessler has few individual tmit.>«, 
hut his violence and hrutiility are suflicieiitly ilisjilay^nl 
to enable us to understand the haired with which even 
•piiet country-folk con.Hpire again.st him. Hetlwig, 'Tell’s 
wife, anxious, narrow, and (|uerul(>us, is an *drective foil 
to her husbaml’s b«)ldnes.s and reserve ; yet she is so 
juv.seiitetl tluit we cannot dislike her, since her very 
faults .spring in some degree fi'oni her love. Itertha, 
the rich heires.s, interests u.s by the patriotic ^■nthusiusm 
throtigli whi<-h she succoefls in striking a generous spark 
in her selfish, iiTe.Holute lover, lUulenz, the nei>hew 
Attiiighuuseii, who Inis in vain striven to win him f<»r 
his country's service. lUwt of all the female eliuracters, 
however, is (iertrudo, Stauiracher's wife, who has some¬ 
thing of Tell's lieniio ipiality. It is she who, in an 
early scene, suggests to Slauffueher the neces.sity of re¬ 
sisting the tyniut:— 

“ GerlnuU. So grave, my friend / I scarce do know thee 
now. 

For many days I linve in silence watched 
How sorrow ploughs ileep furrows on thy brow’, 

U{K>n thy soul u secret hunleii weiglis; 

Oh, hide it not! I am thy faithful wife, 

And rightfully may claim to share thy grief: 

Coiihde to me what care doth gnaw thy heart. 

Thy industiy' is blessed, and on thee smiles 
Prosjierity : thy barns art full, and troops 
Of cattle, and of horses nourished well. 

Have from the mountains safe returned, to puss 
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In pleasant stalls the coming winter months. 

There sUimla thy house, rich a.s a noble’s seat; 

Of trnnk-woo<l fair it Inis been lately reared, 

V 9 

And jjlanneil by proper rule; and graciously 
Its many windows glemn, and on its walls 
Are coats of arms designed in varied hues, 

And adages which travellers, lingering, read. 

Siixxtffacher. Well planned and reared the dwelling stand 
but, ah ! 

Twas built, niethinks, u|k)u a tottering base. 

Gert. My Werner, sjiy, what mean tby words ? 

Before 

This lime-tree late I sat, as now, well pleased 
To gaze upon the work we had achieved. 

From Kussiiacht rode the bailin' with his men, 

And paiued in wonder opjKisite the house. 

I rose, and with respect approached the lord 
Who represents the Emperor iji our midst. 

‘ 'Wliose house is this ? ’ he mocking cried, for well 
He knew; a prmlent answer I ix-turned:— 

‘ This hojise, sir, is niy lonl the Emperor’s, 

And yours, ainl mine in tief; ’ and he replied, 

‘ I rnle this province in the Emperor’s name, 

And do not choose that peasants should have power 
To build fair houses when they please, and live 
As if they ivere the masters of the land ; 

I will presume to bike that power away.* 

Defiantly he then rode on ; but I 

Hemaine«l with anxious heart, and sadly weighed 

His threat. 

Gert. Dear loixl and husband, wilt thou take 
A wonl of honest counsel from thy wife ? 

Oft to my father, noble Iberg, oime 

The leaders of the people, and while they spoke. 

We sisters sat and span, and heanl them read 
The parchments of the ancient emperors. 

And carefully discuss the country’s weal. 

Many a word 1 marked, expressing that 
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WJiich is the wise inau's thought, tlie goo*! nian*s wi^li; 
Arul I guard it &:ife witliiu iiiy heurL 
The hailitf hates and seeks to injure thee. 

Because hy thy advice the men of Schw ytz 
RefuKe U> head beneath the ilap^bu^g^s yoke, 

Arul ilo with stout and loyal hearts inuiiituiii. 

As did their aiicesturs iu days of old, 

That to the Kuiperor alone they owe 
Allegiance. Say, Werner, if 1 err. 

SUiuJf. Such is indeed the source of Gejvsler*.s hate. 
fVrrf. He envies thee because llioti livest free 
And liappy on thine own iiiheriUuice, 

Tor he \uis none. Tlte Ein}H:nir himself 
Grants thee tliy hotu^d in ficf| and thou ilisjday’st 
Thy dwelling as u prince displays liis lands: 

No power on earth C4U4 claim thy reverence 
Except tlie highest power in (Jhristeudoiin 
Bnt haughty (Jessler is a younger son. 

And save his knightly inantic nought cun nhow: 

With jealous eyes he therefore coiitemplaU*s 
The better fortune of each honest man. 

Thy min long ago he swore ; un.^cathed 

Thou still dust .stau<l ; but wilt thou tamely wait 

Till he matures liis ]>hias, and safe can strike? 

The prurient man prepurea. 

♦SViiu^. What can be done ? 

6VrL My counsel hear : thou knowest how in Schwytz 
All men dete.st tlie baililPd greerl and rage. 

The men of Uri and of Unterwald, 

Be sure, are not less W'eary of the yoke, 

For Landen)>erg, like Gcasler here, misruled 
The ]>eople of the lands above the luke-^ 

Tnlelligcnce of horrid outrage comes 
Witli every l>ottt that touches at our shores. 

It were, then, well tluit some of you, whoso thought 
Is firm ami true, did secretly coiner, 

And plan Up sliuke this dire oppression off : 

High Heaven would not forsake you iu your need,~ 
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It would sliow favour to your righteous cause. 

Til Uri hast thou ne’er a friend to whom 
(it confidence thou inighLst thy heart reveal? 

1 know in Uri many valiant men, 

Aiul men of station, held in good esteem. 

Whose loyal friendship I may freely trust. 

Oh, what a atonii of dangerous thoughts, my wife. 

Dost thou awaken in my quiet brea-st! 

To my unwilling gaze thou dost unfold 
My inmost mind in open light of day ; 

What I in secret ventured not to think. 

Thou hohlly dost with ready speech express. 

But ha.st thou well considered thy advice i 
The clang of anus, the rage of bitter strife, 

Into this peaceful vale thou summonest. 

Shall we, a feeble band of shepherds, dare 
To war against the sovereign of the world ? 

They wait but for a show of right to send 
Their horde.s abroad on our unha]>py land. 

To rule us with a savage conqueror’s power, 

And with pitdcncc of righteous punishment 
To tear the charters of our liberty. 

{/erf. Ye, too, are men, with strength to grasp and wield 
The battle-axe; and God doth help the brave. 

Stauff. O wife, a horror wild and mad is war; 

The shei>herd and his Hocks alike it smites. 

Gert. Misfortune.^ Heaven sends must be endured; 

A noble heart will ne’er submit to wrong. 

iS'hiu/f. Thou hast w'ith pleasure seen our d>velling rise ; 

The monster, War, would burn it to the ground. 

Qeri. Could I believe that tempoml good.s possessed 
My heart, I would myself ajqdy the brand. 

Stauff. Thou art humane, and yet devouring war 
Spares not the infant in its mother’s anus. 

Qart. From heaven a Frieml looks down on innocence ; 
Direct thy gaze before thee, not behind ! 

Stuuff. We men may perish, fighting to the lust. 

But thou, my Gertrude, what might be thy fate ? 

\ 
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Clcri. The weakest, too, may fiml, perchance, tscajH*; 

A leuj) from off this bridge, and 1 am free. 

Stuujf. (/Aroictit^ hiinst’lf into hr-r arms.) AVho sucJi n 
heart luay to hie bosom pre.-<s, 

He can for hearth and Itome with pleasure fight ; 

No king exiht.s whtxse warlike ho^ts he feam.” 

“ William Tell ” waa receivwl tvith deojier ami inoro 
genenil ifiitliusiaaiu than any of ychiller’a other writings. 
Germany was pa-ssing thr«>ugh one of tlio darkest jn-riods 
of her hi.st4>ry ; ami the light of this givat «lrama seuniexl 
to flame across her sky, giving her hojx* »»f brighter ilays. 
It is not merely, however, a drama of a particular en» ; 
its matter ap|>eiils to jxermunent elements of Ituinan 
iinturo, and the (qualities of its form are independent of 
the accidents of placu and time. 

Schiller left several dmimitio phtiis, at one of which, 
“ Warlxjck,” he nfU*u worke<l ; ami after the completion 
i)f “ William Tell ” ho hesibited for some time between 
it and “ Ih'inetriuH.” i}( the lutUir play we |Kissess (in 
an incomplete form) the first act, and part of tlio 
second. Nothing that Schillt'r wrote is more full of 
life than the scene in the Pedish Diet with which 
“ Ifeinotrius ” opens. There is also a finely j^udie spirit 
in the soliloijuy in which Marfa, the widow of Czar 
Ivan, jxersuudes liersclf that Demetrius is her ac*n, ami 
rejoices in hU approach. The.so were the last lines 
written hy Schiller, and were found after hi.s death in 
his jiortfolio. 


F.C.-XV. 


o 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE END. 

It wns the hahit of Schiller anti Goethe to send each 
otlior letters of grcotinjf at the opening of each ycjir. 
Oil New-Year's Day 180r>, Goethe, on glancing at tho 
letter lio hinl written, saw ho luul dated it, “ Tlio Last 
New Year.” Ho at onco tore tho sheet, and hegimiiiig 
another, fouinl to his dismay that ho could scarcely 
resist the impulse to writo “The Ijxst New Year” 
again. With all his enlightenment, there was in 
Goethe, as in most jieople, a touch of superstition; 
and he told Frau von Stein that he had a pn'sentimont 
that in the coureo of the year either he or Schiller 
would die. 

Schiller had never quite recovered from the effects of 
his illness in Jena in tho summer of 1804. “The 
colour of his features changed,” says his sister-in-law, 
Caroline von Wolzogen, “l>ecoining of a greyish hue, so 
that it often alarmoil me,” In February 1805 he suf¬ 
fered severely from a series of feverish attacks, which 
in his weak state of health coulil not but have lUsastrous 
consequences. It happened that Goethe was very ill 
at the same time; and a young man, Heinrich Voss, a 
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son f»f th«* woll-known wrilor, watclHMl so)iH>titu<-s timing 
the night witli nnc or other of tlio j>oets, liotli of wlmm 
like'! him. Ho rcconis tliat (JocUio was a mther im- 
jiatient snfTerer, while Schiller wius “ geiillene^is itself.” 
.Schiller would not willingly ailinit his weakness, an«l 
tric<l lianl tt) soften his wife’s distress. On «*ne t)cca- 
eion, about midnight, when slie ami V<*ss were with 
him, he V)egge«l her not to remain huiger. As she hesi¬ 
tated, lie repeated tho request earnestly, and then 
almost witli jtassioii. fShu had haixlJy left tho room 
wlieii ho fainhMl ; ami on reetjvering ho was consoled 
hy rem».*mlHTing that ho had been ablo to s<‘nd her 
away in time. AVhoii ho bccanio a little Ix-tter, his 
delight, Voss says, %v.'us almost chihllike; uml nothing 
jileased him so mucli a.s to have his chiMr<*ii beside 
him, espeeiully his youngest dangliter, ICmilie, at whom 
he would Homctiines gaze for a long time, “ as if ho 
wished to think out U* the eml liis infinite happiness in 
the possession of such a cliild." In these l.-ist montlis, 
according to Caroline von Wolzogeii, “ an unK]>eakablo 
mildne..ss jM'iietmti.'^l his whole being, and revealeil itself 
in all his lliought and hiding : he enjoyctl a tnily divine 
|>cacc.” New capa«-ities «*f appreciation sei'incd to un¬ 
fold themselves. Herder’s * Philosophy «>f the History 
of Humanity ’ liarl never l>ccn quite to his taste; but 
“now,” lie 8ai<l to ('ar4»Iine,—“ I km*w' not how it is,— 
this l>(H>k Hpeiiks to ino in an entirely now way, and has 
Ix'como very d«*ar to me.” Music, which did not for¬ 
merly give him much enjoyment, lie liegaii to love ; and 
on hearing an air by Ztngarelli from “ Komco ami 
.IiiIm^" well sung, he was deeply moved. “Never,” 
he declared, “ has a song overpowered mo in tliU way.” 
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His calm an<i hoj>ef\il spirit rcvcaletl it-sclf in his manner 
of titlkinji ahout all subjects, scrions and uniinporbint. 

“ Heath, ” ho sidd, in conversation with his sister-in-law, 

“ ciinn<it bo an evil, since it is univcrsid.” 

'When he had snflicientlv recoveri-d to visit Goctlie, 
ho sent Voss to announce Ids condng, in case Goethe 
should not be strong enough to see him. “They fell on 
each other’s necks,” sjiys Voss, “and kissed one another, 
before speaking a word. Neither mentioned his own ill- 
iiCvsa, or that of the other; bi)th gave themselves up to 
the tmmixed j)loasim> «if meeting again with a cheerful 
spirit." Schiller seizc«l the opportuidty of a temporary 
relief from j)ain to work at “Demetrius;” and to these 
days belong some <if Ids most beautifxil letters. “ For 
o\ir relation to each i>thcr,” ho wrvite to Wilhelm von 
llumbnhit in Ihuue, “ time and space ilo not exist. Your 
activity cannot so distract yoxi, ami mine cannot so limit 
and narrow me, as to prevent us from always meeting 
each other in what is right and worthy. Ami after all, 
wo arc both idealists, and should be ashamed to have it 
.sirid of us that we did not form things, but that things 
formed us.” To his siaU*r Loiuse ho wrote a kind letter, 
regretting that their correspondence had Iwen so long 
interrupted, but expressing his resolve “ te take up tho 
thread, and not again to let it bo broken.” Maixy plans 
of travel ho formed ; and once, talking of a possible trip 
to the iirediterranean, ho suddenly broke out: “ I believe 
I shall bo in China yet some day ; it would bo difficult, 
no doubt; but I shoidd bo unha]>py if I were absolutely 
ileprived <»f the hope.” 

All these bright vi.siona were to vanish quicklj’. On 
the 29th of April, Goethe, although ill, called for him 
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just as Srhiller was about to start for the theatre. Cb»pthc 
couhl iK't accompany liiin, ami woiUtl not allow liiiii to 
give uj) the i>lay ; and s<» they iKxrted at Schiller’s «liM)r, 
not again to kco each other. Schiller ri'turiied from the 
theatre in high fever ; ami next day when Voss, who 
liad tiiken him homo, rotumod, he found Scliiller, lutif 
a.sleep, on tlie sofa. “ Here I lie again,” he siiitl in a 
hc)llow tone. F«jr some tlays he was fully conscious, 
and di<l not seem to susp<>ct that lie was in danger. On 
the evening of the 6th of May ho was delirious ; Imt 
there wt-ro ocfiasional Ha.sho.s of the old spirit. A .sheet 
of K«>tzehue's perit>dical, tlio ‘ Freimiithigc,’ )ia}>p<'ncd to 
have he<-n brought into hi.s room. “'I’ake it away,” 
lie criecl, “so tliat I may siiy with truth I have not 
seen it: give me fairy tales and .stories of chivalry ; 
in them is the stuff for everything lieautifnl and 
great.” On the 8th, his 8iRt«*r - in • law having asked 
how he was, “ F%'er lictb-r, ever more rliei-rful ! ” lie 
replied. In the evening of tlio same day, when 
the sky w;is glowing in the snnset, he begged tliat 
tin; curt^iiiis of the window might be dniwii bark : ho 
wishe*! t** si-e the sun. He gaze<! anleiitly at the spec* 
tacio which lie had loved so well ; and nutun* smiled 
gently on the dying {Hiet. During the night his serviint 
heard him Jiray to 1 m; delivered from a lingering death ; 
and once he roused himself Ui recite a pass^ige from 
“ l>emetriu8.” Next day {the 9th of May 1805), ho 
was for the most |Kirt unconscious; but in the after¬ 
noon, as his wife lM3iit over him to smooth his pillow, 
there was a last kind glance of recognition. Sho went 
to tcdl her sistor of this gwd sign ; but both wore soon 
summoned to the sick-rooiu. Lotte knelt hy his bc<l 
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;tn<I pressed his liaiul, while (’arolino, standing beside 
llio doctor, laiil warm cushions on his icy feet-. Sud¬ 
denly an electric .shock seemed to flash across his fwi- 
txiros. His head sank back, and the expression of suf¬ 
fering was lransf«irnied into the reiwse of one who had 
■ piietly fallen asleep. 
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